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THE CORONATION 
By THe Lorp Mgsron, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 


FROM its review of international affairs this Journal 
must for once digress, in order to pay its homage to 
out King George and our Queen Elizabeth on the 
occasion of their Coronation. It is in truth no 
digression, for the Coronation of their Majesties is an 
international event, and one of high moment. The 
ceremony will be attended by princes and statesmen 
from almost every country in the world; and they 
will carry back to their own lands the picture of a 
great Empire, wholly one in its affectionate loyalty to 
its Monarch, and passionately striving under his rule 
for the causes of peace and human progress. Another 
picture also they will carry away from the stately 
symbolism in Westminster Abbey—the vision of a 
King and Queen being consecrated to the service of 
their people, to a burden which they will carry all 
their days amid, we fervently trust, the ever-growing 
love and devotion of their subjects. 

Three thrones, said Ruskin, have been set upon 
the sands of time,—‘‘ Tyre, Venice and England. Of 
the first of these great Powers, only the memory 
remains; of the second, the ruin; the third, which 
inherits their greatness, if it forget their example, may 











be led through prouder eminence to less pitied destruc- 
tion.” The British Commonwealth does not for- 
get the examples of Tyre and Venice. It seeks an 
eminence which is prouder than theirs, without their 
atrogance. Its form of Empire is a free union of 
liberty-loving nations, and the tie which joins them 
in that union is the Crown. The imperial sceptre 
which will be put into King George’s hands may now 
be thought an anachronism ; the Crown which will be 
placed on his head is a reality, the golden emblem which 
encircles and unites one-fourth of the human family. 
While the Crown remains honoured and inviolate, the 
British Commonwealth will, under the Divine mercy, 
be defended from the destruction which befell Tyre 
and Venice. A vast Commonwealth such as ours, at 
peace within itself, can be mighty by example and 
precept to further a better understanding with its 
neighbours, and by its neighbours with each other. 
The Coronation has a peculiar interest for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. The Insti- 
tute, as its name denotes, works under a Royal Charter, 
and the King is its patron. Among his most loyal 
subjects, therefore, the Members of the Institute 


may say 


GOD SAVE THE KING 











we 











THE CONFLICT OF IDEOLOGIES! 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER 


A LECTURE by a Professor! I apologise. But as Scott says 
somewhere, “‘ Even-a haggis, God bless her, can charge down- 
hill!’ On such a subject as that of to-night, even a Professor, 
Heaven help him, may perhaps be interesting. 

“The Conflict of Ideologies.”” But what is an ideology? It 
is a barbarous term, popularised of late by our Foreign Minister, 
a boundless, formless horrendous monster without any light, 
monstrum horrendum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum. The 
word, so far as I know, has come to us from France; and in its 
original sense, which belongs to the end of the eighteenth century, 
it meant the science of ideas, or the philosophy of mind, and more 
especially that philosophy which derives our knowledge from the 
senses. Early in the nineteenth century, Napoleon seized the 
word, and twisting it to an opposite sense applied it as a nickname 
to the revolutionary scheme of abstract political metaphysics, or, 
as one might also call it, using a term current in Germany over a 
hundred years ago and adopted by Coleridge, ‘‘ metapolitics.”’ 
Sir Walter Scott said of Napoleon’s use of the word ideology that it 
“‘ served him to distinguish every species of theory which, resting 
in no respect on the basis of self-interest, could prevail with none 
but hot-brained boys and crazed enthusiasts.”” The word seems 
to have undergone a new change in the twentieth century. It 
has been adopted by the Marxists, and it has flowed from the 
peculiar vocabulary of Marxism into the peculiar vocabulary of 
statesmen and publicists. Distorted from its original meaning of a 
science of ideas, or a thinking about ideas, it has come to mean 
ideas themselves. It signifies a set of ideas; more particularly, 
and more exactly, it signifies a set of ideas relating to one par- 
ticular object, or concerned with one particular sphere. That 
object and that sphere I can only call by the name of socio- 

1 Address given at Chatham House on 16th March 1937, by Professor Ernest 


Barker, Litt.D., LL.D., with the Master of Balliol (Dr. A. D. Lindsay) in the 
Chair. 
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politics. Not only does it include politics; it also includes 
economics (here Marxism has had its say); it even includes the 
whole of social life. An ideology is now a set of connected ideas, 
relating to the aim and method both of Society and of the State. 
It is doubly double-barrelled. It relates both to aim and to 
method—both to the purpose and to the process of community- 
action. It also relates both to the political and to the social aspect 
of the community—both to politics and to social economics. The 
trail of Napoleon, its first distorter, is still over the word 
“ideology,” but there has been a double change. In the first 
place, the word has become polite. Itisnolongeranickname. In 
the second place, the word has become more largely comprehensive. 
It is no longer a matter of metapolitics, as it was in Napoleon’s 
time. It is now a matter of meta-socio-politics. 

There have been ideologies and conflicts of ideologies before the 
twentieth century. If Europe to-day seems to be divided between 
two ideologies (actually, as we shall see, there are more than two), 
so was the Europe of the sixteenth and the first half of the seven- 
teenth centuries, during the religious wars. Two conflicting sets 
of ideas, Protestant and Catholic, were at grips, and sometimes, in 
some particular area (it might be the Netherlands, or it might be 
the area of the French Huguenots), there was intervention by the 
protagonists of one or the other set on behalf of their cause. 
“‘ Das alles,’’ as Heine said to the lady who refused him a caress, 
“Das alles ist mir schon einmal geschehen.”” Let me cite two 
examples of the recurrent writing which covers the palimpsest of 
history. We are concerned to-day with the problem of Spain, 
and we are asking whether it is right in the name of democracy, 
or in the name of Communism, or in the name of Fascism, to 
intervene in the affairs of Spain. In 1579, the unknown author of 
a famous pamphlet, the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, thinking of the 
struggling cause of the French Huguenots, discussed in his Quarta 
quaestio ‘‘ whether neighbouring Princes rightly may, or should, 
give aid to the subjects of other Princes oppressed in the cause of 
the true religion.”” That question vexed Queen Elizabeth. It is 
not very different from the question which vexes contemporary 
leaders of peoples. Another example is even more apposite. 
Herr Hitler proclaims the natural and inevitable enmity which 
exists between the Communist and the non-Communist. Oliver 
Cromwell, in a speech of 1656, proclaimed the natural and provi- 
dential enmity between Spanish Catholics and all who stood for 
the true interest of God. ‘“‘ Why, truly, your great enemy is the 
Spaniard. He is a natural enemy. He is naturally so; he is 
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naturally so throughout, by reason of that enmity that is in him 
against whatsoever is of God.”” Cromwell is clear that this is no 
mere and simple enmity of England and Spain, just as Herr Hitler 
is clear that his is no mere and simple enmity of Germany and 
Russia. ‘ All the honest interests,” says Cromwell, “ yea, all 
interest of the Protestants, in Germany, Denmark, Helvetia and 
the Cantons, and all the interests in Christendom, are the same as 
yours. Be convinced what is God’s interest, and prosecute it, 
you will find that you act for a great many who are God’s 
own. Therefore, I say your danger is from the common enemy 
abroad... .” ItwasSpainthen. It is Russia now. 

Analogies must not be exaggerated. They twist in our hands 
and defeat us. But before we leave the solid and cool ground 
of history for the fires that burn below the treacherous crust of the 
present, it may be well to mention a second period of the conflict 
of ideologies in the history of modern Europe. This is the period 
of the conflict between the ideology of Legitimism and the 
ideology of Liberalism in the years which followed the Congress of 
Vienna, a century ago. That conflict divided Europe between 
1815 and 1848. Spain, no longer a protagonist as in the sixteenth 
century, was now a battleground. Some cried for intervention ; 
others cried for non-intervention. There was even a time when the 
policy of England might be described as a policy of intervention to 
secure non-intervention. We can hardly say to ourselves O passi 
graviora, but perhaps we may say, O passi similia, and trust that 
God will give an end to these things too. 

The war of ideas, or conflict of ideologies, in which we are 
told by the Communists and anti-Communists that we are 
plunged to-day, is a conflict of a different order from the 
previous wars which have just been mentioned. It does not turn 
on the religious basis and the religious complexion of the com- 
munity, like the religious wars of the sixteenth century and the 
early seventeenth century. More exactly, it does not turn 
primarily on that question; secondarily, as we shall see, that 
question is still involved in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, and 
indeed in Europe at large. The past is not yet liquidated. It 
survives into the present. And in any case religion, and the 
place of religion in the life of the community, are not yet matters of 
the past. Again, our modern war of Communist and Fascist ideas 
does not, like the European struggle between 1815 and 1848, turn 
primarily on the political basis and the political system of the 
community. The issue is not an issue between Legitimism, in the 
sense of the sovereign’s right to prescriptive ownership of his 
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acquired and vested sovereignty, and Liberalism, in the opposite 
sense of the people’s right to the indefeasible enjoyment of its 
inherent sovereignty. And yet that issue, too, if in an altered 
form and with less of a sole or primary significance, still survives. 
The issue between leadership, or dictatorship, and the claim of the 
community to determine its life by a free discussion of alternatives, 
is still a living issue. Here again the past is not liquidated. It 
survives into the present, and it may be said of liberty, as well as of 
religion, that it is not yet a matter of the past. None the less, 
even if the issues of the past still survive, we are now face to face 
with a war which primarily and originally seems to be of a different 
order. It is different in two respects. In the first place, it is a 
war which mainly turns on the social-economic basis and the 
social-economic complexion of the community. It is a war 
between (may I put it crudely ?) the order of private enterprise 
and the order of communism. In the second place, it is a war 
which actuates and energises, on a new scale and with a new 
grandeur, the whole of the population. In the old wars there were 
many passengers. The mass of the population, uneducated and 
untaught, was largely passive. To-day, with the spread of educa- 
tion and the equal, or greater, spread of propaganda, we have 
great self-conscious populations. Mass philosophies are engaged 
in struggle with mass philosophies. Not only does the basis of 
division cut more closely to the very quick, because it touches the 
acute and sensitive nerve of property; it also cuts through a 
population which knows and feels—but more particularly feels; 
which hangs attentively on the struggle, and is actively engaged in 
its vicissitudes. 

It is a simple thing to oppose the order of private enterprise 
and the order of communism. Indeed, it is far too simple. 
They are not opposites or antitheses; on the contrary, they can 
co-exist, and the real question of our days is the question of the 
proportion in which they shall co-exist in each of our States, and of 
the nature of that mixed economy, partly private and partly 
public, which each of them must necessarily build. Even in 
Communist Russia, as anyone will discern who reads the first 
chapter of the New Constitution of December 1936, there is 
already amixedeconomy. Butifitisa simple thing to oppose the 
order of private enterprise and the order of communism, it is a 
still simpler thing to oppose the cause and the party of the Fascist 
to the cause and party of the Communist, as if we were necessarily 
bound to choose the one or the other and there were no tertiwm 
quid, or evena quartum quid. No doubt, as Sir Herbert Samuel has 
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said in a recent address to the British Institute of Philosophy, 
“both the Fascist and the Communist would wish it to appear 
that the choice was so limited, for the support of each is recruited 
in large measure by hostility to the other.”’ We should be innocent 
if we allowed ourselves to be tempted into the cage of such a 
dilemma. We should be innocent, because we should not only be 
forgetting there were other alternatives, but also forgetting the 
fact that certainly Fascism, and probably Communism too 
(Communism with a large C, as a party and a cause), is far from 
simple. Each is complex. Each contains elements which we 
may like, and elements which we may dislike. Fascism, for 
example, is not only the cause of private enterprise; it may even 
be said to be disrespectful to that cause in some of its actions and 
implications. It is also the cause of the nation, the national 
organism—racially conceived in Germany as a body of pure blood, 
metaphysically conceived in Italy as a transcendent being—the 
Volk or Nazione, nerved by an internal solidarity and triumphant 
in its external growth. Fascism has inherited, mended and 
extended the mantle of nineteenth-century nationalism, however 
much it may boast that in its method of government it has trans- 
cended the nineteenth century and belongs to the twentieth. 
Not only is Fascism the cause of the nation as well as of private 
enterprise; it is also (at any rate when it opposes itself to Com- 
munism) the cause of religion. It supports the cause of Christian 
belief and the Christian Churches—at any rate in so far as they 
can make their peace with nationalism, and nationalism can make 
its peace with them. One of the “points” of the original 
programme of the National Socialist Party of February 1920 
proclaims: ‘“‘ We demand the liberty of all religious confessions 
in the State, so far as they do not imperil its stability or offend 
against the sentiment of the German race in matters of social 
ethics and private morality.” 

Thus is constructed a triad: property, nation and religion. 
And this triad is then opposed to a counter-triad of common 
ownership, internationalism (or perhaps one should rather say 
anationalism) and scientific materialism, with its anti-God 
propaganda. Communism is thus depicted as hostile not only to 
private property and private-enterprise, but also to the autonomy 
of the nation, however much Communist Russia may formally 
profess to respect in her own internal life the autonomy of what are 
called nationalities. Communism is identified with the Comintern, 
and the Comintern is shown as a crusading force resolutely refusing 


to stay at home within its boundaries, and resolutely determined to 
M2 
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obliterate the dykes and boundaries of other nations—neither 
based on the nation within itself, nor tolerant of nations outside 
itseli—a would-be boundless, a would-be universal society, 
moving, unless it be withstood, over the ruin of nations towards a 
single and monotonous republic of the workers of the world. 
This is the head and forefront of the offending of Communism, but 
it is not its only offence. It offends against religion as well as 
against the nation. It is a deluge which threatens not only the 
autonomy of nations, but also the liberty of religious confessions. 
It is a deluge against which we are summoned to take up arms by a 
double and even a triple call. 

Such a presentation of the conflict of ideologies in terms of 
triad and counter-triad is obviously made from the particular 
angle of Fascism. The counter-triad is merely a dummy, merely a 
set of negatives, erected to correspond to the supposed positives of 
Fascism. If we set Russian Communism to speak for itself, we 
shall find that it does not speak in negatives. It does not negate 
private property and private enterprise. On the contrary, it 
mixes an element of small private economy, in the shape of 
individual peasants and handicraftsmen, with the dominant form 
of public economy; it encourages piece-rates and differential 
wages; it even encourages Stakhanovism. Nor does it negate 
the nation. On the contrary, it is assuming a more and more 
national form, and more and more recoiling on the idea of the 
Russian Fatherland. Religion it does seek to negate. It is 
irreligious; we may even say that it is religiously irreligious. 
It is proclaiming, as Tom Paine did in 1794, ‘ the Age of Reason,’ 
but it is proclaiming it in a more drastic and anti-theistic form. 
None the less, there is less of negativism in the Communist creed 
and practice, as they stand to-day, than is allowed in the Fascist 
presentation. In the same way, there is less of positivism in the 
Fascist creed and practice than appears in its own apologies. 
Private property and private enterprise, as we shall have reason to 
notice later, are under heavy shackles in the Fascist States. 
Respect for the dykes and boundaries of the nations is not evident 
in the case of Spain, even if the movement into Spain be inter- 
preted as merely a counter-movement to a prior Communist wave. 
Nor can we say that the cause of religion and the liberty of 
religious confessions are entirely safe in Germany and in Italy. 
In Italy there reigns what I should call the uneasy truce estab- 
lished by the Conciliation Treaty, the Financial Convention and 
the Concordat of February 1929. In Germany the truce is still 
more uneasy. Nationalism in excelsis is apt to say : “‘ Thou shalt 
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have none other Gods but me.” The German Church Minister, 
on the eve of the Christmas of 1936, proclaimed that the Divine 
order was the community ordained by God and decided by 
blood, the people, and that to serve it was to offer real service 
to God himself. Between the God who is the nation and the 
anti-God who is scientific materialism it is not easy to 
choose. 

So far the argument has been confined to whittling away the 
edges of the antithesis or conflict of ideologies, when it is presented 
in the form of the conflict of Fascism and Communism. It may 
now proceed on another tack. We may turn to face the question, 
which has already reared its head, whether there are not other 
ideologies which must also be taken into our reckoning. There are 
at any rate two or three. Perhaps there are more. But two or 
three will suffice, and more than suffice. 

In the first place there is what I should call the ideology of the 
Roman Catholic Church. That Church has over three hundred 
million adherents. They are comparable in number with the 
adherents of Fascism and Communism, the hundred and ten 
millions in Germany and Italy, and the hundred and seventy 
millions in Russia. The Roman Catholic Church has an ideology, 
in matters of social economics, which was recently set forth in the 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno of the year 1931. It is an ideology 
of private property and private enterprise, modified by old 
Christian doctrines of “ right use’ and the commune bonum, and 
modified also by a modern conception of what may be called 
corporativism. The corporativism of Quadragesimo Anno has 
its analogies with the corporativism of Fascist Italy. It has also 
its fundamental differences, as any one will realise who reads the 
end of Part II of the Papal Encyclical, with its criticism of the 
system of corporations adopted in a certain anonymous State. 
It is not modern Italy but modern Austria which illustrates or 
seeks to illustrate the principles of Quadragesimo Anno. In any 
case, and whatever may be its relations to Italy or to Austria, 
there is here an ideology which has to be taken into account. For 
the moment, indeed, the policy of the Vatican, as distinct from the 
ideology of its Encyclicals, appears to be opposed with a funda- 
mental opposition to Communism, and therefore allied with 
Fascism. There is a terror of Russian anti-theism, aided by a 
similar terror of Spanish anti-clericalism (a different thing from 
Russian anti-theism); and this terror swings the Vatican into 
alignment with the Fascist cause. But the alignment has its 
difficulties, its irregularities, its oscillations ; and the day may come 
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when the permanent ideology of the Roman Catholic Church may 
triumph over the temporary terrors of the Vatican. 

Secondly, and obviously, there is the ideology of the Liberal- 
Democratic States. The cardinal fact of that ideology is that it is 
concerned not so much with the aims as with the methods of 
government—not so much with its purpose as with its process. 
Here we have to notice that on this cardinal issue of the method 
and process of government, Fascism and Communism are so far 
from being opposed that they are similar, and even identical. The 
kaleidoscope has shifted: the antithesis with which we are now 
presented is an antithesis between the free process of discussion 
and the dictated uniformity of the single-party State. The 
Communist and the Fascist States are alike single-party States. 
They equally dispense with the process of discussion. It is not 
our English observation only which detects this congruity. It 
has been remarked by German theorists, and not least by that acute 
theorist Dr. Carl Schmitt. In a pamphlet called State, Move- 
ment and People, he remarks that the tendency of our times is a 
tendency towards a new triune system, in which the dualism of the 
old Liberal-Democratic system (the dualism between State and 
Individual, or between State and Society) is transcended. In the 
new triune system a single movement or party is the keystone 
which binds, or the common inspiration which controls, the State 
on the one side of the arch, and the people or community or social 
order on the other. I quote his own words: 

“In the State of the German National Socialist Movement, as in 
the Fascist Movement of Italy, if in very different ways, this new 
triune system of political unity may be observed. It is generally 
symptomatic of the State of the twentieth century. Even in the 
Bolshevist State of the Soviet Union a triune system of State, Party, 
and Labour has been attempted as a totalitarian conception of 
political and social reality.” 


We see therefore—recognised on our own side, and recognised 
also on the other—another conflict of ideologies. It is the con- 
flict between the ideology of the Liberal-Democratic States and the 
ideology common to the Fascist and Communist States. But here 
a difficulty emerges. Is it right to speak of an ideology of the 
Liberal-Democratic States? In onesense it is. If we accept the 
definition of an ideology which relates it both to aim and to 
method, both to the purpose and to the process of community- 
action, then it is just to say that the Liberal-Democratic States, by 


1 Since this address was delivered, a new Encyclical has been issued, 
challenging the action of National Socialism in matters of religion. 
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virtue of having a particular and cardinal doctrine about the 
method and process of government—the doctrine of dis- 
cussion—have an ideology which stands opposed by its nature to 
the opposing doctrine professed by the Fascist and Communist 
States on this grave and essential issue. But in another sense it is 
wrong to speak of an ideology of democracy. If we look at ends 
or aims rather than at process or method, it is the ideology of 
democracy to have no ideology. It has no single set of connected 
ideas about the ends or aims of government. On the contrary, it 
is its essence to have a plurality of sets of ideas, represented by a 
plurality of parties, and to trust to the play of discussion for an 
accommodation and conciliation of the competing sets of ideas 
in some generally accepted compromise, some majority-minority 
agreement, on which the general life can amicably proceed. 
We are thus confronted not with a simple conflict of ideologies 
but with a criss-cross of conflicts. On the one hand there is the 
conflict between Fascism and Communism, primarily relating, or 
supposed to relate, to ends or aims. This in itself is not a single 
conflict between the order of private enterprise and the order of 
communism: it is a mixed conflict in which religion and the 
nation are also invoked on the one side, and the ideas of an inter- 
national community and of a purely materialistic and anti-theistic 
humanism are also invoked on the other. That is one conflict. 
On the other hand, and cutting across the conflict between 
Communism and Fascism, there is also the conflict which separates 
the States of discussion, with their plurality of parties, and with 
the plurality of sets of competing ideas which that implies, from 
the States of the single, uniform movement of thought (or should I 
say intuition?) with their system of a single party. Now, of 
these two conflicts it may be said that the second—the conflict 
between the States of discussion and the States of the single party 
—is at least as great as the first, and possibly even greater. It is 
not as great, or greater, in the sense that it leads as easily, or more 
easily, to physical warfare. It is as great, or rather I would 
frankly say that it is greater, in the sense that it leads to a greater 
tension of what Blake called the ‘‘ mental fight,” in which our 
sword must not be allowed to sleep in our hands. The conflict 
engaged is the conflict between reason and anti-reason; and 
reason must stretch her faculties, and use her bow, her arrows, her 
spear, her chariot of fire. If I may venture on a paradox, I would 
make bold to say that in the great sphere of politics the process of 
life is greater than its objectives, and the method of governing 
superior to the aim of government. The enemies of democracy 
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accuse it of being a legalised, or pseudo-legalised, form of 
standing civil war. It is civil war, the peaceable civil war of 
ideas; and in the realm of reason such civil war is peace, the 
tranquillity of minds engaged in the due exercise of their faculties. 
To keep alive the reasoning play of our individual minds (and 
where else does reason reside ?) is the great thing to which we are 
called. It may be that we are all icebergs, with only one-ninth of 
ourselves emerging above the waters of instinct into the light of 
reason. But it is the ninth part that matters. The great thing is 
that we should govern ourselves in the light, and “ fairly put our 
minds to one another.’’ The single movement, the single party, 
retreats into the depths of the unconscious. It weds the uncon- 
scious instinct of the led to the unconscious and somnambulistic 
intuition of the leader. It conjures up masses and magnitudes— 
proletariat, or race, or transcendent national organism—unknown 
to sober thought, but accepted none the less as the objects of an 
absorbed and absorbing loyalty, and tending to conflict, as ice- 
bergs conflict, in the dark. The great self-conscious population 
which becomes conscious of something which is not itself, but 
which it is taught and led to identify with itself, is a new pheno- 
menon. It is, or it may be, a volcano as well as an iceberg. 
All the more reason why we should be ready to pit, not in physical 
warfare, but in mental fight, the ideology based on the value of 
individual thought and mutual discussion against the ideology 
based on the value of group-emotion and collective magnetisation. 

In any case the new phenomenon of our times is a phenomenon 
common to Communist and Fascist States. In regard to the 
process of politics and on the ground of method of government 
they do not greatly differ from one another, if indeed they differ 
at all; but they differ greatly from States in which the method 
and process of the free discussion of alternative aims and policies 
is still in operation. It may be added that Fascist and Com- 
munist States do not differ from one another as greatly as they 
appear to differ, or allege that they differ, even on the ground of 
social economics. The contrast between the order of private 
enterprise and the order of communism, as has been said already, 
is far from absolute. The contrast between the economic policy 
of a Fascist State and that of a Communist State is still less 
absolute. If Russia mixes a small private economy with the 
dominant form of public economy, it may also be said that 
Germany and Italy—and perhaps particularly Italy—mix a 
considerable element of public economy with a not very dominant 
form of private economy. They nationalise much of production 
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and exchange on the basis of an ideal of autarcy, or self-sufficiency, 
which has its military as well as its economic motive. They 
introduce what may be called, by an adaptation of Fichte’s phrase, 
Der geschlossene Autarkiestaat. This is not so very different from 
Russian Communism, except that Russian Communism seeks to 
communalise production, distribution and exchange not so much 
on the basis of an ideal of self-sufficiency, though that is also 
there, as on the basis of an ideal of the even and wide diffusion 
of peaceful human happiness. When Signor Mussolini, in his 
speech of March 23rd, 1936, foreshadowed “ the nationalisation of 
all basic industries of importance for the purpose of national 
defence,” he was proclaiming a policy at once like and unlike that 
of Communism. When the German Government, as it does, 
“ regulates the whele of external trade,” ‘‘ exercises a decisive 
influence on the course of investment and the development of 
industrial enterprise,’ and “‘ extends the control of prices to all 
products,” 1 it may be outside the order of communism, but it is 
not inside the order of private enterprise. 

There is still a third factor, and that not the least, which cuts 
across the facile theory of the single and engulfing conflict between 
the ideology of Fascism and the ideology of Communism. More 
exactly, there is another war of ideas or battle of doctrines which 
may more easily outrun the area of mental fight, and run into 
actual and physical war, than any other. This is the conflict 
between the static ideology of the contented States, and the 
dynamic ideology of the States which are hungry and discontented. 
Whether the hunger of the discontented State be interpreted as a 
demographic fact, due to the pressure of population and the 
absence of an adequate supply of raw materials, or whether it be 
interpreted as a fact of the spiritual order, due to an urgent desire 
for prestige and a status in the hierarchy of the world more 
commensurate with a deep sense of race or nationality—which- 
ever it be (and there is much to be said for the second interpreta- 
tion), the hunger is there, and it breeds its own ideology. In 
Fascism and in National Socialism one of the deepest elements is 
the idea of growth, change, becoming, expansion, and the ultimate 
Reich or Impero. We who repose upon an acquired empire, and 
who have about us, even if that empire should pass and dissolve, 
the shadow of a mighty name for a mantle, must reckon with 
these elements. They spell something more than militarism. 
They spell the idea of change as the strongest son of life; and if 


1 The phrases are quoted from the last report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Twentieth Session, 1936, p. 51. 
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they also spell war, or preparation for war, they spell these things 
as the servants of change. Here isa great question of our days—a 
riddle of the Sphinx of history who watches the process and the 
changes of time. How can change come, if it be not by the mid- 
wifery of war? It is no answer to that riddle, at any rate for 
those who believe in change, to plead the cause of collective 
security. That cause is no ideal for those who challenge the very 
idea of security, with its beatitude for the possessor; who acclaim 
the venture, and are ready to fly into the unknown. They have 
to be met, if they can be met, by a frank discussion of change. 
If change can come by discussion that will be the greatest triumph 
of discussion. And at any rate discussion is a better midwife 
than war. 

But these are large issues. In the immediate present the 
conflict between the ideology of the static and the ideology of the 
dynamic States introduces a new complication. The kaleidoscope 
changes. Communist Russia now seeks to take her place by the 
side of the Liberal-Democratic States in defending the cause of a 
static ideology in international affairs. Perhaps the new company 
which she is seeking to keep has been the great factor which has 
tended of late to draw Russia, even in the sphere of her own in- 
ternal life, towards a formal approximation to the general demo- 
cratic system of ideas. The vortex of the major conflict, between 
the dynamic ideology and the static, has tossed a heaving ship 
away from the system of a single movement and party (still 
present in fact, but at any rate modified in form) towards a system 
of the Rights of Man, expounded in the tenth chapter of the New 
Constitution, of universal suffrage and territorial constituencies, 
of general parliamentarianism. The more Russia changes, many 
will say, the more she remains the same. That may be, or it may 
notbe. Inform, at any rate, thereischange. In another quarter 
too there is change in Russia. The old Russia, in the days of 
Dostoievsky, once poured her national fervour into the mould of 
the orthodox Church. The new Russia, which in 1917 turned 
away from nationalism, is now beginning again to pour national 
fervour into a new Holy Russia, the consecrated soil of a national 
system of Communism. Russia is recoiling upon herself; drawing 
back upon the dykes and boundaries of her own national life; 
ready, it would even appear, to respect the dykes and boundaries 
of other nations. It is an attitude natural to a nation (provided it 
feels itself to be a nation) which possesses one-sixth of the habitable 
globe, and may well feel content with its portion. 

What is to be saidinconclusion? Thereis, as I see the matter, 
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no clean and simple dilemma. The picture I see is the picture 
Alcaeus saw—the gusts of veering gales; the waves rolling 
hither and thither; the dark ship borne in their midst. To bea 
pure friend of Communism is to forget that it tends to make man a 
bit of plastic clay instead of a living source of individual initiative 
and individual responsibility—clay, too, unleavened by any 
particle of the Divine breath. But to be a pure enemy of Com- 
munism is to forget that, if it abnegates private enterprise (and 
even that it does not do wholly), and if again it eschews religion, 
it is also moving towards the idea of a sovereign internal Constitu- 
tion, and towards the parallel idea, in the international sphere, 
of a stable and permanent system of Europe. To bea pure friend 
of Fascism is to forget that it tends to substitute a generated mass- 
enthusiasm for the reasoning and reasonable process of discussion ; 
that it tends to exalt the dynamic movement of the nation into 
explosive dynamite; that it tends, for all its devotion to the 
order of private enterprise and the cause of religion, to make a 
regimented system of autarcy prior to private enterprise, and the 
idea of the nation prior to the idea of religious society. But to 
be a pure enemy of Fascism is to forget that democratic forms of 
discussion may be degraded into a collusive game for lucrative 
stakes, which had better be ended; that national unity, where it 
has not been fully achieved, is a precious thing, for which men may 
well be passionate; that change and growth, if they be not all, 
are at any rate part of the life of nations, and will find out the way 
for themselves if a way is not found out for them. 

Are there, then, any fixed points? First we may take it for 
granted, if the argument has any value, that there is no sweeping 
dilemma in Europe. There is rather, if we look at things in their 
totality, and not through coloured spectacles, with one glass 
Russian red, and the other Italian black, or German brown— 
there is rather a trilemma or a pentalemma. The reflection is 
comforting. There is more safety in a number of criss-crossing 
antitheses than a single antithesis. Secondly, situated as we are, 
and standing in the faith of Liberal democracy, we, for our part, 
have to be true to our faith, both nationally, and internationally. 
Nationally, we have to argue, if they will let us, with our own 
Fascists and Communists (and not least with the latter, for perhaps 
with wealth distributed among us as unequally as it is we need them 
most) : we have to learn from them, if they will teach us, whatever 
of Truthisinthem. Internationally, we have to say that we stand 
for the right of Spain to argue out her own affairs, even at the point 
of the sword; and we have equally, and even more, to say that 
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we are ready ourselves to argue out, not at the point of the sword, 
but with the good edge of reason, the problems of change and 
readjustment which vex, and not unjustly vex, the dynamic and 
electric States. The temper that closes down discussion at home, 
and prefers abroad the acta of sudden hammer-strokes to the 
agenda of the conference and the council room, must be met by the 
temper which courts and invites discussion both at home and 
abroad. 

Finally, we need not despair of all this dvéuwv ordois—all 
these conflicting gusts of the veering gale of doctrine. Sophocles 
speaks somewhere of the blast of direful winds that hushes the 
groaning ocean. It may be so to-day. Perhaps these direful 
winds are a way of peace rather than of war. Perhaps they area 
vent, or substitute, for that which might be war. When men argue 
hotly fisticuffs are not always at hand. Europe is a great stadium 
of argument to-day. Let the causes say their say. They have to 
express themselves ; and it is better to listen in the crowded ring in 
which we all sit than to interrupt and brawl. Our continent is a 
richer thing in the treasures of the mind than it was thirty years 
ago. It is not altogether evil that great gusts of doctrine should 
sweep over it and vex it. It may even be counted for good that 
Europe should be so much one that it can be vexed, like a single 
sea, by all these winds of conflicting ideologies. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL (in the Chair): I am sure we all listened 
with lively interest and moral and intellectual improvement to what 
Professor Barker had to say. 

I had a slight temptation to quarrel with him in regard to the mean- 
ing he ascribed to ideology, as I always thought ideologies referred to 
other people’s erroneous opinions. I think the name ideology, as 
Professor Barker pointed out, coming from Napoleon, has always a slight 
element of contempt, at any rate it implies a certain criticism. When 
Marx speaks of ideology, he means errors of thought; really he means 
shams which do not come out of the process of thinking, but which are 
invented as the cloud-screen to cover actions. And I want to say to 
Professor Barker that I agree that Communism and Fascism are both 
ideologies, but I am quite certain that Liberal-Democracy is not an 
ideology, and I am also quite certain, although I happen to disagree 
with it, there is not an ideology of the Roman Catholic Church. And 
then I was cheered to find that Professor Barker himself was doubtful 
about the ideology of a Liberal-Democratic State. His instinct was on 
my side. I do not believe that doctrines which you can reason and 
think out honestly and with no ulterior motives are properly called 
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ideologies. But the most disturbing thing from the intellectual point of 
view, as Professor Barker says, is the obvious irrationality of these 
doctrines which he described. And it is almost inevitable that we, 
in this superior country, should say to ourselves: ‘‘ Why do the 
heathen rage so furiously ? ”’ 

There is a very simple answer to that, an answer quite beautifully 
put in the latest of the Hogarth Press pamphlets, The Price of Liberty, 
by Adolph Léwe. It is a penetrating and beautiful study, and should 
be read by every man who reasons in this country. I would put it 
quite simply like this: If for any reason you allow Society to become 
dissolved into isolated, suspicious units, if the ordinary close, small, 
complex texture of social life goes to pieces, it has got to be forcibly 
united for purposes of government. If you do not have a natural, 
almost unconscious complex structure of groups, churches, trade unions, 
and all kinds of things, if you allow your Society to become distracted, 
dissipated into isolated, deserted, disillusioned units, you can only unite 
it by a terrific drive from another direction. It is no accident that 
these doctrines, with a tremendous emphasis on the unity of the State 
and so on, arose in those countries which had suffered most from the 
distraction of the War. If you cannot rely on people to have a general 
understanding of one another, so that they can respond spontaneously 
to common needs, you have got to produce unity either by force, or 
by mass psychology. 

I think the nonsense talked in such States is very obvious to people, 
like Professor Barker and myself, who have spent large portions of their 
lives teaching political theory to the young. We would both suppose 
that any, I was going to say undergraduate, but I will say fifth-form boy 
would have the sense to know what nonsense those theories are which 
I call ideologies, those views of the State which find expression in Italy, 
or in Nazi Germany, or in Communist Russia. They do not bear 
thinking out. But, then, nobody wants to think them out. They are 
meant to make everyone frightfully excited. It is what is known as 
mass psychology. It is a fact of human nature that it cannot get 
collectively and quickly excited with the Truth because the Truth is not 
simple. Just imagine what any of our papers that rely on large, rapid 
circulation would do if they had to put the Truth in their headlines. 
If you are going to fuse disintegrated people together, you have got to 
do it by slogans and by ideologies. I say this rather seriously, because 
the fact that we have not succumbed to what I should say are ideologies 
is not due to the superior intellectual qualities of the English nation. 
It is due to the stability and the strength and the reality of our social 
and spiritual institutions and the whole texture of our society. And in 
so far, and whenever we let these go to pieces, when we allow, as we 
far too often do, the members of the nation to become isolated, dis- 
illusioned, disunited units, we are preparing for ideologies as hopeless, 
and I think as powerful and dreadful, as any ideology in Europe 
to-day. I donot think there is any choice. You have got to govern 
a country, and unless you have enough social cohesion and a common 
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understanding between people to build a democratic government, you 
have to do it the other way. 


Mr. VyviAN PEEL said that the Communist and Fascist States 
seemed to have a tremendous impetus, whereas the democratic States 
had not got that impetus. Could the lecturer say whether, according 
to history, those States having impetus generally came out on top, and 
whether the democratic ideology might not be eaten completely by the 
ideologies of the States that had impetus? 


ADMIRAL Drury-LowE said that the rival ideologies of Fascism 
and Communism were a real challenge to the Liberal Democracies. 
They killed all liberty, although they proclaimed brotherhood among 
themselves, whereas liberty, social justice and peace, which were all 
consequent upon one another, were the very bases of democracy. 
It might be the mission of Great Britain to give the example of a people 
proving its power to overcome social injustice and disorder on the basis 
of Freedom, but that mission would be impossible without a spiritual 
revival. The Chairman had said that democracy was not merely a 
method of government, but a moral and spiritual achievement, and only 
where there were moral and spiritual qualities could it succeed. If 
that were so, then statesmen who appreciated the place of spiritual 
values in international policy needed the support of all people of good- 
will in their democracies. Unfortunately, the people of goodwill 
remained silent, and those statesmen who would take a higher and more 
constructive line of action could not very well do so in the face of that 
silence and the shouts for other policies based upon extremism and 
exaggerated nationalism. Therefore these ideologies were a challenge 
to all people living under a democratic system to treat it in earnest and 
to show the better way. 


Mr. H. FostER-ANDERSON said that the speaker had mentioned 
reason as being the arbiter of social and political decisions. And he 
opposed to it irrationalism as some dark mysterious force that would 
only lead to blind confusion. He also implied that reason was a national 
inheritance of the British. Mr. Foster-Anderson was against this 
interpretation of reason; reason was more or less the instrument which 
enabled us to express the forces within us. Those forces which were 
in Europe to-day, and alsoin England, were forces trying to create a new 
order in Europe, and there was more intense thought to-day in Europe 
because of the vital impulses within people. These new doctrines were 
taking the form of national doctrines (Russian Communism was now 
showing itself in its true light as a national doctrine), which reason would 
not be able to grasp, because reason, if it dealt with man in the political 
sense, must of necessity reduce mankind to a homogeneous level. 
So reason would not be able to take it into account in the same way that 
philosophy had failed to take the individual into account. Philosophy 
had of necessity, like reason, to deny unique reality to the individual. 
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Individuals were part of the reflection of the universal mind. While 
the Renaissance and Reformation gave birth to the individual as a 
unique reality, so to-day it might be that in Europe there was the 
emergence of another creation, the creation of the nation in some form 
as a unique reality. 

How were we going to unite those together? The idea outlined by 
both the Chairman and the speaker seemed to be the English form of 
Commonwealth. Britain had to reconstruct her conception of de- 
mocracy. Democracy was on the same level as science in the last 
century, and a reconstruction was needed in the same way as biologists 
attempted to reconstruct the basis of science by abandoning a purely 
mechanical interpretation of nature. It was not necessary to create 
this new conception of democracy, it was already implicit in English 
social and political life. It needed to be made explicit, and the 
challenge that Britain had received from the other ideologies might 
enable her to reconstruct the ideal of democracy in a manner more true 
to her nature. 


A MEMBER, referring to the lecturer’s mention of the dynamic 
and the static ideologies, said that it was a curious thing that the 
dynamic nations were the great Have-Nots, and the static were the 
satiated Powers, France and Britain. Had many people asked them- 
selves why democracy died in Germany? Why had it been super- 
seded by force? Democracy ‘had merely served to postpone the 
necessity for making decisions. Why did people speak of the challenge 
todemocracy? Tohim the word challenge meant ultimately explosion. 
What we refused to concede to reason, what we refused even to discuss, 
would be settled again by the sword. Germany had restored to herself 
by force what she could not restore to herself at the conference table. 
Her latest claim was for the return of the German colonies, and it was 
said in the press and parliament that the question could not be dis- 
cussed. Was that a triumph of reason? One hypocritical answer 
given for this was that Britain could not hand over defenceless natives 
to a dictatorship Power. The democracies of pre-War Europe did 
not find it difficult to have an alliance with the autocracy of Russia. 
If we were really static, our days of power for good in the world were 
over, and that view would be justified if we refused to concede the just 
claims of our former enemy, because, having conceded to Italy some- 
thing to which she had no right, we could not refuse the claim of 
Germany, as we were ourselves condemned before the tribunal of the 
world as treaty-breakers in common with France as well as Germany 
and Italy. 


MR. ISRAEL COHEN said that he was not a political philosopher, nor a 
philosopher of any kind, but a humble student of international affairs. 
He had been very much interested by the various parallelisms and 
resemblances between Communism and Fascism. There were, in fact, 
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far more resemblances than those enumerated. They were by no 
means limited to the economic sphere, but could also be found in the 
methods of procedure on the part of the two different governments, 
different in the sense of being supposed to occupy opposed poles of 
thought. Those resemblances in procedure had been shown from time 
to time in the suppression of all forms of liberty as regards speech, 
parliament, the press, public meetings, literature, and religion; also 
in the similar methods adopted with regard to the disposal of opponents, 
and the elaborate system, originating in Russia and now employed in 
an identical manner in Germany, of espionage. It might be possible 
to draw a political moral from the resemblances between two such 
methods, which appeared to the holders of the two methods to differ 
considerably. If it was so, would it not be possible to draw the atten- 
‘tion of the leaders of Communism and Fascism to these resemblances, 
and so avert the dreaded and impending war between the two ideologies? 

The lecturer had given no ethical evaluation of the various systems 
he had described. He had not said whether he considered the active 
adherents of totalitarian systems superior or inferior ethically to those 
of a democratic system; but the answer was surely obvious. What 
was deplorable from the point of view of civilisation was the fact that 
the doctrines of Nazi Germany were exported systematically to all 
countries of the world by a Government which repeatedly denied that 
it had any interest in the exportation of the ideas. This was done on 
such a scale, and had such an effect on public opinion, that it had led to 
official remonstrances being addressed to German diplomatic and 
consular representatives in the United States of America, in Canada, 
in South Africa, and in South America. 

Finally, with reference to what the speaker had said at the end of his 
address, that we were now living in a world more full of exciting ideas 
than was the case thirty years ago, and that perhaps we should be 
grateful that the Continent was so rich with these political ideas, it 
was all very well for a political philosopher sitting in his arm-chair in 
the quietude of a University cloister in England to survey these scenes 
on the Continent and to analyse these ideas emerging, but what of the 
poor political philosophers on the Continent who were the victims of 
those ideas, what about the millions of people on the Continent deprived 
of liberty, and in many cases of livelihood, in consequence of the triumph 
of these ideas ? 


PROFESSOR BARKER did not think that he disagreed in any sub- 
stantial manner with the Chairman. On the point of the definition of 
the word ideology, he could not agree that it referred to-day to a set 
of sham ideas—the ideas of “ the other fellow,’’ which you would be 
ashamed to hold yourself—a set of convictions not really held, but used 
to cover actions really based on some other ground. He did not think 
that to-day it had the same meaning as in the time of Napoleon. He 
would say that an ideology differed from a doctrine because a doctrine 
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was an explicit set of convictions, while an ideology might be an 
implicit set of convictions. The word ideology had been rather 
assimilated to the word psychology, and just as the “‘ psychology ”’ of a 
movement or party was now understood, by an improper extension 
of the sense of the word, to mean its emotional and instinctive make-up, 
so its “ ideology ’’ had come to mean its intellectual make-up—of the 
implicit rather than the explicit order. Now in any democratic 
country the implicit intellectual make-up involved a belief in the 
friendly tussle of ideas, in a many-facetted Truth which found its 
expression, as the Chairman had said, in a variety of groups, from 
parties to churches and from churches to clubs, as the means of express- 
ing that many-facetted Truth. That was his reason for using the word 
ideology in connection with democracy. 

With regard to the question whether dan or impetus characterised 
the non-democratic countries, there was, it was true, an obvious dan 
in the totalitarian countries; but it was a single dlan, proceeding from 
the one electric leader. The real and abiding impetus to national 
development came from a number of individual minds, each building 
and constructing in its own way, but all building together, so that in 
time something like a coral reef was formed. The British Empire had 
been built in this way, not by a single collective impetus emerging 
from some one individual, but by little groups each going out and about 
their own business. The most prodigious movement of the nineteenth 
century was the movement of Great Britain overseas to populate large 
parts of the world, and to send her commodities and leaders of business 
all over the world, a truly remarkable expansion. The impetus in 
that expansion had been one of many individuals each doing his own 
job. 

With regard to Mr. Foster-Anderson’s remarks on reason as arbiter, 
the speaker did not consider himself an intellectualist, but the thing in 
which he, following his great teaeher Edmund Burke, believed above 
all else was the play of reason—not mere individual reason, nor, again, 
some imagined transcendental collective reason, but the reason of all 
the members of the community giving and taking from each other. 
The reason of a harmonious community in which all are willing to 
listen to one another, in which all recognise that the other fellow may 
have something to say which is worth hearing and may modify what 
each of us, prima facie, thinks—that was the final arbiter of common 
action. 

A speaker had said that democracy tended to postpone decisions. 
There was at the moment no doubt a change of tempo. Even allowing 
for the fact that all ages thought the pace of their particular age 
particularly swift, the present age differed in tempo from the past. 
Perhaps it was therefore necessary to go more quickly ; but he wondered 
whether speed was safety. It seemed to him that all major decisions 
must of necessity be made slowly, particularly those which concerned 
the collective destiny of nations. That had been his own individual 
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experience of life; and he ventured to extend the lesson of his own 
experience to the experience of nations. 

Mr. Cohen had suggested that he (the speaker) might have made an 
ethical evaluation of the different ideologies. He had tried to avoid 
any explicit evaluation, and to speak objectively ; but anyone listening 
between the lines could see in what direction his mind was going. 
Mr. Cohen had also spoken of the exportation of propaganda from 
Germany. Germany was, before all else, an originator and exporter 
of ideas. The original home of Communism was Germany; the funda- 
mental nationalist elements of Fascism were German in origin. 
Germany was a smithy of thought. It was admirable that Germany 
should have such a gift; it was only sad that she had not more of the 
gift of balanced judgment, and a little more of the French quality of 
acid criticism, applied to herself as well as to others. 

Finally, with regard to Mr. Cohen’s remarks as to the martyrs of 
these ideologies abroad. He admitted that for him there was a 
fascination in watching the explosion of ideas in Germany and else- 
where. He admitted that he still felt that a Europe that could dispute 
together, as Europe was beginning to do to-day, was a Europe which was 
working ultimately for good. Yet the martyrs were none the less 
martyrs. He had friends amongst them, exiled or living silently with 
sealed lips in their countries. He did not know what he would have 
done himself had he been living in Germany; but he hoped that he 
would have been a man, he hoped he would have been a rather better 
man than he was to-day, and have given his testimony. He pitied the 
martyrs, but he also envied them. There had been an opportunity 
for these men to play the man and to testify to Truth. 























THE CHANGING BALANCE OF FORCES 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN! 


By Hector C. BYWATER 


THAT the subject or problem of this paper is not one of 
strategy alone goes without saying. It involves considerations 
of high policy to which, in ordinary circumstances, those of 
pure strategy must needs be subordinated. However, as I am 
not qualified to lay down the political principles which should 
guide our treatment of the Mediterranean question, I propose, 
as far as possible, to leave them aside, and to confine myself, 
as a naval student, to the strategic picture confronting us in the 
Middle Sea. 

Except that the local balance of power has changed to our 
detriment, due on the one hand to the persistent starvation of 
our navy and the air force since the end of the Great War, and 
on the other to the increased offensive potentialities of aircraft, 
the Mediterranean situation is much the same to-day as it was 
ten years ago. The real change is that which has taken place 
in our relationship with one of the principal Mediterranean 
Powers. Two years ago Britain and Italy were good friends. 
Twelve months ago our naval and military forces in the Mediter- 
ranean were preparing to meet an Italian attack which seemed 
liable to develop at any moment. The crisis passed without an 
actual collision, and I am not concerned with its political sequele, 
except in so far as they have a direct bearing on the strategical 
problem. The prospect of a conflict with Italy compelled us to 
take stock of our local defences, and as these were patently 
inadequate, a series of emergency measures had to be put into 
train. The Mediterranean Fleet was reinforced by ships from 
every other naval command, Home and Overseas. From the 
Home Fleet alone were taken two of its three destroyer flotillas, 
a submarine flotilla and two flotillas of minesweepers. To take 
their place, emergency flotillas had to be organised out of 
destroyers from the Reserve Fleet, all of which were past their 
prime. A large number of trawlers were purchased and fitted 
out as minesweepers and anti-submarine units. The manning 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 2nd February 1937; Brig.-General 
C. F. Aspinall-Oglander, C.B., C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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of these extra vessels threw so heavy a strain on the depleted 
man-power of the navy that several battleships had to be laid 
up or reduced to skeleton complement. While the crisis lasted 
our naval stations overseas were left dangerously weak in ships, 
and had trouble with another foreign Power developed simul- 
taneously, the position must have become desperate, for we 
had absolutely no reserve of naval strength. This point has 
been put so lucidly in the 1936 issue of Brassey’s Naval Annual 
that I make no apology for quoting the writer’s comments : 


“Ttaly’s challenge to the League of Nations has [he remarks] 
shown up in high relief our responsibilities and our weakness. Any- 
one who studies the present international situation must be forced to 
realise that the strength of our navy is not only the basis of our own 
security, but also is now a dominant factor in preserving world peace. 
The British Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean, more than anything 
else, has prevented the war between Italy and Abyssinia from spread- 
ing into a general conflagration. Yet that fleet has only been brought 
up to the standard of strength which circumstances have made neces- 
sary by drawing on the Home, China, America and West Indies 
stations, and even on the Australian and New Zealand naval forces. 
A comparatively superficial survey of foreign navies cannot fail to 
demonstrate the fact that the effort required to restrain even a second 
class naval Power has necessitated denuding our home and overseas 
squadrons to an extent which would make it extremely difficult for 
us to safeguard our ocean shipping if trouble should arise elsewhere. 
Such is the position which high diplomacy and idealistic gestures 
have brought about. Theoretically the naval limitation treaties 
should have stabilised the navies of the world; in practice, navies 
which have been less affected by their terms than our own have been 
growing year by year until they now constitute a grave danger to 
British interests. In fact, the strength of our fleet is so reduced that, 
when it is put to the test, it is found to have no safe margin over a 
second class standard.” 4 


Those remarks, written when the Mediterranean crisis was 
still acute, are still pertinent, for although the emergency rein- 
forcements have since been withdrawn, it seems certain that 
henceforth we must maintain in the Mediterranean a consider- 
ably larger naval force, not to mention army and air force units, 
than we had there before the crisis of 1935-36. Thus, the strength 
of our total naval resources at a given moment remains a factor 
of great importance in its bearing on the Mediterranean question. 

It will be observed that the writer in Brassey’s Annual makes 
no mention of the air factor, which nevertheless played a leading 


1 Pf. 29. 
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part in the crisis. Had Italy possessed an inconsiderable air 
force it is unlikely that the British Fleet would have been trans- 
ferred from Malta to Alexandria as soon as the situation became 
strained. What caused that transfer was the massing of Italian 
bombers and torpedo planes at aerodromes in Southern Italy 
and Sicily, the latter distant only 65 miles from the Grand 
Harbour at Malta. 

Those who are familiar with Malta do not need to be told 
that the Grand Harbour is a most unsuitable haven for a large 
fleet threatened with heavy attack from the air. The entrance 
is narrow, and needs to be negotiated with care even in good 
weather. When weather conditions are unfavourable, large 
ships entering or leaving harbour need to be navigated with 
considerable skill. In any conditions it would be impossible 
for a large fleet lying in harbour to put to sea expeditiously, so 
that in the event of a really big air raid most of the ships would 
necessarily be sitting targets. An attack, or series of attacks, 
on such a scale could scarcely have failed to cause fairly serious 
damage, not only to ships, but also to the dockyard and other 
shore establishments. It is casting no aspersion on the Maltese, 
who constitute the majority of the dockyard staff, to suggest 
that their nerves and efficiency would be impaired by repeated 
air raids. And that these would have been delivered must be 
regarded as certain, considering that bombing machines from 
Sicily could reach Malta in twenty minutes or even less, and 
that (according tu reliable information) the aerodromes in Sicily 
and elsewhere in Southern Italy were reported in October and 
November 1935 to be “stiff”? with machines. 

All things considered, therefore, the withdrawal of the Fleet 
to the Eastern Mediterranean was not only a wise move, but an 
inevitable one. It was also good strategy, in that it certainly 
dislocated the plans of the prospective enemy. From Malta to 
Alexandria is a distance of 820 miles. Thus the Egyptian port 
was, for practical purposes, out of range of aircraft from Italy, 
and had the latter attempted to effect a big air concentration 
at her base at the island of Leros in the Dodecanese (310 miles 
from Alexandria and 230 miles from Cyprus), she would at once 
have become dependent on a long and vulnerable line of com- 
munications which could have been menaced by our own naval 
and air forces. Alexandria had other advantages. It is an ideal 
position from which to command the Suez Canal approaches, 
and Haifa, the British terminus of the Irak pipe-line, is within 
easy distance (290 miles). It will be seen, therefore, that the 
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transfer of our main naval force from Malta to Alexandria was a 
thoroughly sound move from every point of view. 

Some may even regard it as a gambit so obvious and elemen- 
tary as not to be worth dwelling upon, but we ought not to 
forget that in times of crisis it is not always easy to pursue the 
course dictated by sheer expediency. Statesmen cannot ignore 
such imponderables as prestige. It is significant that a week 
before the Fleet was actually moved to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Italian Press was jeering at the possibility that 
“the British Lion may scuttle from Malta with his tail between 
his legs.” These and similar taunts were pretty obviously made 
with a definite purpose. Had we risen to the bait and kept the 
Fleet where it was in order to “save face,’’ the consequences 
might have been calamitous. For as long as the Fleet remained 
at Malta, the Italians, rightly or wrongly, were confident that 
they could deal it a crippling blow, and had the temptation 
persisted, it might well have proved irresistible in the end. My 
personal conviction is that war was averted on the day when 
Admiral Sir William Fisher led his Fleet out of the Grand Har- 
bour and steered a course to the eastward. That manceuvre 
was “‘ check,” if not ‘‘ checkmate,” to the hotheads on the Italian 
staff. That they had prepared the most detailed plans for 
making Malta, as they hoped, untenable, is no longer a secret. 
These included a scheme for co-operation between aircraft and 
submarines (the latter were to ambush our ships as they came 
out of harbour to avoid the air bombardment), and another for 
dropping torpedoes into the harbour by means of parachutes. 
As the latter statement may seem far-fetched, I may add that 
it has been officially confirmed. 

Before turning to the broad picture of our strategy in the 
Mediterranean, I would like to say a few more words about the 
future status of Malta. Official statements on the subject are 
vague, but it is generally known that the fixed defences of the 
island have been strengthened considerably and are now under- 
going further improvement. But if we propose to hold Malta 
as a naval stronghold, much more must be done than the mount- 
ing of new high-angle batteries. It must become the base for 
air forces strong enough not merely to repel attack, but to inflict 
formidable counterblows. Whether the holding of Malta at all 
costs is an essential part of our Mediterranean defence plans is a 
question on which I find naval opinion rather divided. While 
fully conscious of its immense strategic value, I venture to sug- 
gest that the temporary loss of Malta, either through voluntary 
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evacuation or by force of arms, would not necessarily be fatal 
to our naval campaign as a whole. All of us who have studied 
naval and military history are aware of the fascination, not to 
say the hypnotic effect, of a fortress on a certain type of mind. 
A fortress, however, is only the means to an end, and there 
have been, and may be again, occasions when the end can be 
reached more surely by letting a fortress go. The paralysing 
influence of Port Arthur on the Russian Far Eastern Squadron 
in the war of 1904-05 serves as a warning. Had the squadron 
been transferred to Vladivostok on, or soon after, the outbreak 
of war, the naval campaign might have taken a different course, 
and it is at least arguable that the naval problem before the 
Japanese would have been a much more difficult one. If we 
were at war with a strong Mediterranean Power, we might con- 
ceivably find that Malta could be held only at an exorbitant 
price. In that case there should be no hesitation in abandoning 
the position. If the war ended in our favour, it would revert 
to us automatically, while if we were defeated, we should lose 
Malta, even if it were holding out to the end. . 

From regent ministerial statements (notably by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty) the British Government appears to have 
decided that Malta must be retained in all circumstances, and 
from the point of view of high policy the decision is doubtless 
sound enough. But under the rude buffets of war decisions 
made in peace have sometimes to be modified. As soon as war 
breaks out it should be left to the commander on the spot to 
determine whether a strategic position is to be held or aban- 
doned. I can imagine circumstances which might lead a com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean to regard Malta as more of 
a liability than an asset, and should that position arise, it might 
be disastrous if the War Cabinet at home over-rode his proposed 
evacuation. That is why the position of Malta in a future war 
deserves to be studied from every angle now, instead of being 
deferred for consideration until crisis is upon us. How necessary 
such study is was proved, to my mind, by a remark let fall by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty at a press conference some 
months ago. In answer to a query he said: “ There is no 
question of our scuttling from Malta.” I thought at the time, 
and I think now, that that was an unfortunate expression, 
indicative of the snap decision that might well be made at a 
critical moment if the whole position had not been thoroughly 
explored beforehand. To effect a strategic retreat, such as every 
great war commander in history has done at one time or another, 
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is not necessarily to “‘ scuttle,’ nor are catchwords a safe founda- 
tion on which to base national strategy. 

I suppose that most of us were brought up to accept as an 
article of faith that preservation of the Mediterranean highway 
for British shipping is one of the first conditions for the pre- 
servation of the Empire. But mere reiteration of a principle 
does not necessarily make it true. Some months ago I had the 
distinction of creating (or so I was assured) rather a flutter in 
certain circles by putting forward in print, and with all diffi- 
dence, the suggestion that if we were temporarily to evacuate the 
Mediterranean, the Empire would not necessarily collapse. 
From many quarters came indignant protests against such rank 
heresy. What would become of Malta, Cyprus, Palestine, the 
Suez Canal?—all of which, it was assumed, I had forgotten. 
And what about the grave shortage of foodstuffs, raw materials, 
oil, etc., that would inevitably ensue if the Mediterranean route 
were barred? I may say now that the course I suggested we 
might take in certain circumstances (that is, to concentrate our 
forces at Gibraltar and at Aden, the two gateways of the Mediter- 
ranean, to undertake no heavy naval operations within the 
Mediterranean itself and to declare it out of bounds for all our 
merchant shipping) had, and still has, the approval of many 
naval officers, all of whom are quite aware that we have im- 
portant interests, territorial and otherwise, in the Mediterranean. 
Their view is, however (and as a humble student of history I 
share it), that, in a great national emergency, bold and drastic 
decisions may have to be taken, even decisions which affront 
traditions that have become part and parcel of our national 
philosophy—I am tempted to use the more expressive German 
word, ‘“‘ Weltanschauung.”” The truth is, of course, that this 
view of the Mediterranean as something “ vital’ to the Empire, 
in war no less than in peace, is, as history goes, comparatively 
recent in origin. I am not forgetting our temporary possession 
of Minorca, and the still earlier capture of Gibraltar, when I 
assert that this theory of the Middle Sea’s vital importance (using 
“vital ’”’ in the dictionary sense, as being necessary to life) to the 
British Empire (and by importance I have in mind both the 
strategic and the economic factor) is of a date as recent as 1869, 
the year in which the Suez Canal was opened. From the point 
of view of Imperial defence we had contrived to manage pretty 
well until then without the Canal, and that we were established 
in the Mediterranean at all was partly fortuitous, and partly 
due to the fact that France was still the hereditary enemy. 
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Consequently the strength and dispositions of the French Fleet 
(and of such allies as it might have) were our main concern. 
Had the French navy been kept concentrated at Brest on the 
Atlantic coast, it is improbable, to say the least, that we should 
have bothered very much about the Mediterranean. But, in 
fact, the bulk of the French naval forces usually lay at Toulon, 
and it thus became imperative for us to secure positions from 
which a watch could be kept on the movements of the Toulon 
fleet, our object being to prevent its junction with the forces 
based on the Atlantic ports. That, I submit, was the main 
reason why we took Gibraltar and subsequently Port Mahon in 
Minorca. In due course we also occupied Malta, but there is no 
evidence that this was done as a matter of considered policy. 
We took Malta, as it were, in our stride, as a logical corollary of 
the Battle of the Nile, but except as a bulwark against any 
further attempt by France, or another Power, to realise Napoleon’s 
dream of founding a great eastern empire Malta had little strategic 
significance previous to the opening of the Suez Canal. I am not 
forgetting the Levant or Near Eastern trade, which from the 
late sixteenth century onward was of considerable importance 
to Great Britain, though I do not believe that it would have 
been deemed sufficiently important to justify the acquisition of 
Mediterranean bases or the maintenance there of large naval 
forces by Britain. 

Several writers have advanced alternative theories to account 
for the persistence with which British statesmen have striven, 
during the last two hundred years, to achieve and maintain a 
commanding position in the Mediterranean. My friend the late 
Gerard Fiennes, in his admirable volume, Sea Power and Freedom, 
argued very ably that our tenacious grip on the Mediterranean 
was due to an instinct as deep-rooted as it was sound. In his 
view it was in the Mediterranean that we defended our age-long 
interest, the freedom of the Low Countries. 


“The vital spot of mid-European strategy [he wrote] lies on the 
Middle Danube. . It was there that the contest between the House of 
Habsburg and the House of Bourbon must be fought out, and the 
easiest route for the French thereto lay through Italy, much of which 
at this time was a Bourbon possession. But Italy is a peninsula, and 
the route could never be safe for the French unless they possessed 
command of the sea. It was, then, to prevent the French from 
enjoying the command of the Mediterranean and thus securing their 
communications with the Middle Danube that, almost at any cost, 
we held on to a position so remote from our home bases.”’ 
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There is, no doubt, much force in that argument, but it is 
still far from certain that, but for the seizure of bases in the 
Mediterranean under the compulsion of naval strategy, we 
should ever have concerned ourselves so seriously about the 
French route through Italy. In other words, our interest in 
that route (assuming it to have been as great as Gerard Fiennes 
believed) was one of the effects, and not the cause, of our incursion 
into the Middle Sea. 

To-day we are more heavily committed there than ever 
before. Apart from our actual possessions in the Mediterranean 
(Malta and Cyprus), we hold the Palestine Mandate and have a 
vested interest in the oil pipe-line at Haifa, and we have recently 
taken on a new commitment (or perhaps I should say consoli- 
dated an old one) by the treaty with Egypt. It looks, therefore, 
as if strategy is to be wholly subordinated to policy. Yet some 
of us venture to question the wisdom of taking on new responsi- 
bilities at a time when our defences, relatively speaking, are at a 
low ebb. No doubt many wonder, from time to time, whether 
our statesmen fully realise the strategic position of the Empire 
to-day. Certainly some of their actions make one doubt it. 
Our commitments and responsibilities as a whole are more wide- 
spread than they were in 1914, when we had a two-Power naval 
standard and air power had not begun to exercise a perceptible 
effect on strategy. Our army, too, was considerably larger than 
itisnow. To-day our navy is barely up to a one-Power standard, 
yet it is still responsible for the defence of an Empire which 
territorially has undergone marked expansion. By accepting 
soon after the War a naval yardstick of foreign origin, we have 
not only reduced our strength in cruisers and other light craft 
to a standard which bears not the remotest relation to our 
defensive requirements, but we have also so reduced the battle- 
fleet that there are literally no capital ships available for service 
anywhere save in home waters and the Mediterranean. Our 
total strength to-day is twelve battleships and three battle 
cruisers, and of these fifteen ships all except three are twenty 
years of ageorover. During the recent crisis in the Mediterranean 
four of our capital ships were undergoing heavy refits and would 
not have been available if needed. We were thus reduced to 
eleven, and we were so short of personnel that we could not 
even man these eleven ships. In point of fact the strategic 
conditions were not such as to render a reinforcement of the 
Mediterranean battle squadron necessary. That, however, was 
simply our good luck. But suppose a new emergency were to 
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develop in the Far East? In that case the presence of a strong 
battle-fleet would be absolutely necessary if we proposed to put 
up any effective resistance, but I, for one, have not the slightest 
idea where the battleships would come from. They could be 
obtained only from the Home and Mediterranean Fleets. In 
other words, to be able to defend ourselves in the Pacific we 
should be compelled to strip home waters and the Mediterranean 
practically bare of heavy ships in the pious hope that no European 
Power, or combination of Powers, would seize this unique oppor- 
tunity of fishing in troubled waters. There may be no more in 
the recent German—Japanese anti-Red agreement than appears 
on the surface, but the mere existence of such a compact would 
complicate the situation if we found ourselves at loggerheads 
with either Germany or Japan. We are, in truth, terribly 
vulnerable in the Far East, yet we have no means at present of 
improving our position there, nor will such means be available 
for several years to come. 

In passing, I would direct attention to the curious situation 
which exists at Singapore, where we have, or shortly will have, 
two, if not three, docks built to accommodate battleships, and 
not a single battleship to use them! The foregoing remarks are 
less of a digression than they may appear to be, for unless our 
present deficiencies in naval force are fully appreciated, it will 
not be possible to consider the Mediterranean problem purely 
on its merits. The thesis I advanced some months ago that, in 
certain circumstances, it might be desirable (not to say necessary) 
to abandon the Mediterranean, was based on the supposition that 
we, single-handed, might have to fight a strong Mediterranean 
Power which had an ally, or allies, remote from the Mediter- 
ranean itself. That supposition may be far-fetched (I sincerely 
hope it is), but there was one period, between September 1935 
and March 1936, when it was envisaged very seriously in com- 
petent quarters in this country. Whatever our statesmen may 
have thought and perpended, the naval authorities were bound to 
take a strictly practical and objective view of the situation, and 
I will hazard a shrewd guess that they had their plans cut and 
dried for clearing out of the Mediterranean (or the whole area of 
that sea to the eastward of easy steaming distance from Gibral- 
tar). That a substantial number of British merchant vessels 
engaged in the Indian, Far Eastern and Australasian trades were 
actually diverted from their usual Suez Canal route and sent 
round the Cape is, I think, common knowledge. The South 
African newspapers were full of this subject, some of them going 
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to the length of predicting that Cape Town would shortly revert 
to the position it held as a half-way house for Eastern shipping 
before the days of the Suez Canal. And that was not all. 
Alleged Admiralty plans for making Cape Town (or, more 
properly, Simonstown) the headquarters of a great fleet to con- 
sist of ships previously serving in the Mediterranean were freely 
canvassed in the South African Press. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that under all this smoke there 
was some fire, however little, and it is too much to believe that 
the subsequent visit to England of Mr. Oswald Pirow, the South 
African Minister of Defence and Transport, (which followed on 
the heels of all this discussion), was a sheer coincidence. On 
balance, I think, we may safely assume that evacuation of the 
central and eastern Mediterranean was seriously considered at 
some period of the Italian—Abyssinian war. Since the circum- 
stances which led our statesmen (obviously on the advice of their 
naval and military consultants) to weigh that possibility may 
sooner or later recur in a different form, we are not wasting our 
time in considering a purely academical question. On the con- 
trary, we are dealing with a problem which may on some future 
occasion take concrete form, a problem the correct treatment of 
which may make all the difference between national victory and 
defeat in a war of to-morrow. Before turning to what our 
American friends call the “logistics ’’ of the matter (a useful 
word, signifying the physical and mechanical elements of a 
strategic problem), I must review, very briefly, the political 
factors which have a direct bearing on our Mediterranean 
strategy. 

First as to France: were that country our ally we could, I 
think, count with confidence on establishing, jointly with her, 
complete naval and air supremacy over the greater part of the 
Middle Sea. But, as I have previously remarked, we are con- 
sidering a case in which we should be waging single-handed war 
with a formidable Mediterranean Power, a war which seemed 
well within the bounds of possibility less than a year ago. Of 
the minor Mediterranean Powers Spain is the most important, 
by virtue not only of her respectable naval and air forces, but 
still more on account of her geographical position. Whichever 
way the Spanish cat decided to jump in a Mediterranean conflict, 
her intervention must have serious consequences. It is well 
known that the prospect of the Balearic Islands being in hostile 
hands is an ever-present bugbear to our French friends, who are 
very naturally apprehensive of anything which seems to menace 
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their vital military communications with North Africa. The 
same remark applies to the possibility of Germany’s obtaining a 
foothold in Spanish Morocco. Intervention by Turkey would 
have less positive results, though the rearmament of the so-called 
Dardanelles has to some extent restored her to the position of a 
so-called ‘‘ power factor’’ in the Mediterranean. Greece is of 
sufficient importance, both in the naval and the geographical 
sense, to deserve inclusion in any estimate of the balance of 
power. As regards Jugoslavia, in the present posture of political 
affairs she must be regarded as an anti-Italian element, and 
although her naval and air forces are small, they cannot be dis- 
missed as negligible. Even half a dozen Jugoslav submarines at 
large in the Adriatic might prove a thorn in the side of Italy. 
And now a final glance at the Mediterranean itself before 
we, metaphorically speaking, turn our backs on it. Its greatest 
length is 1900 miles (between Gibraltar and Port Said). It 
abounds in harbours and islands, many of which are already in 
use as naval and/or air stations, and many more of which could 
be improvised as such. Owing in part to geographical peculi- 
arities and in part to divided command, the Mediterranean was 
from the naval point of view our blackest “ distressed area ”’ in 
the Great War. To the very end we never succeeded in scotching 
the U-boat menace there. Our shipping losses through sub- 
marine attack were proportionately far heavier in the Mediter- 
ranean than in any other war zone. Out of a total of nearly 
13,000,000 tons of British, allied and neutral merchant shipping 
destroyed by enemy action throughout the War, 5,000,000 tons 
were lost in the Mediterranean alone. Take a large map of the 
world, look at the Mediterranean, and then turn your gaze to 
the vast oceanic spaces—Atlantic, Pacific, Indian Ocean— 
which represent our other war-time lines of communication. By 
comparison with these immense spaces the Mediterranean seems 
hardly more than an inland lake, yet within its waters were 
incurred about 40 per cent. of our total merchant shipping 
casualties. Unless I am much mistaken it will instantly be 
perceived what an appalling liability the Mediterranean was to 
us during the last war, and what an appalling liability it might 
be to us in a future war if we insisted on using it, or attempting 
to use it, as a highway for our merchant shipping. I can imagine 
nothing that would have given the Admiralty greater cause for 
thanksgiving (from the summer of 1915 onward) than a decision 
by the Cabinet to effect a strategic evacuation of the Mediterranean 
for the duration of the War. That, no doubt, would have been 
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impossible in the circumstances, but in view of our painful ex- 
perience at that time I would again urge the desirability of 
considering and deciding beforehand what our Mediterranean 
policy is to be in the contingency of war with one of the great 
Mediterranean Powers. Let us remember that in the last war 
France and Italy were our allies and the Austrian and Turkish 
fleet comparatively negligible. 

Down to the end of the last century our position in the 
Mediterranean was strong enough to afford no grounds for 
serious anxiety. Though the submarine was casting its shadow 
before, it was still in its infancy and exerted no recognised effect 
on naval tactics or strategy. Sea-power, in short, was still 
exercised exclusively through the medium of surface ships, and 
as long as we maintained in the Mediterranean a fleet equal, or 
superior, to the French forces there we could be reasonably sure 
of keeping the highway open. During the ’nineties France 
founded a big naval base at Bizerta, in Tunis, some little distance 
to the westward of Cape Bon. From this new base France 
hoped, no doubt, that her fleet would be able to block more or 
less effectively the defile between Africa and Europe (the distance 
from Cape Bon to Sicily is only 90 miles) through which all 
eastward-bound traffic through the Mediterranean must pass. 
With the appearance of the submarine as a dependable and 
deadly weapon, our position in the Mediterranean at once became 
less secure, but what has apparently done still more to prejudice 
that position is the development of the air arm. As Italy has 
now established naval and air bases in Sicily, she appears to be 
aiming to achieve what France had in mind when the base at 
Bizerta was created, and Italy is, in fact, in a far better position 
to achieve it. Not only is the passage between the Sicilian and 
the African coasts narrow enough to be traversed by a cruiser 
or a destroyer in less than three hours, or by an air bomber in 
30 minutes, but almost in the middle of the passage lies the 
Italian island of Pantellaria. To what degree this small but 
strategically important island has been developed as a place of 
arms I do not know, but it would be surprising if Italy has not 
taken steps to exploit its possibilities in that direction. In any 
case, she is undoubtedly in a position, if not actually to close 
this channel, at least to render its passage exceedingly hazardous. 
By daylight it would be exposed to the attentions of her aircraft, 
submarines and surface ships, while even in darkness it might be 
made perilous by minefields. To those who regard the Mediter- 
ranean highway as one of the British Empire’s vital arteries it 
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must be disconcerting to reflect that this artery should be so 
patently vulnerable. The fact that it is exceedingly vulnerable 
was, I suspect, very present in the mind of the Admiralty during 
the recent crisis. I would even venture the suggestion (not 
entirely unsupported by evidence) that our naval authorities 
reported adversely on the chances of keeping this route open to 
non-combatant shipping in the event of war with Italy. To 
what extent their view was influenced by the potential menace 
of the very powerful air force which Italy is known to have 
concentrated in Sicily, I cannot say, but undoubtedly that menace 
carried some weight. 

I may be reminded that the use of aircraft to attack merchant 
shipping is implicitly, though not yet specifically, barred by 
international law. A few months ago all the leading Powers 
came to an agreement that submarines must, in future wars, 
conform to the rules of prize law. That is to say, they have 
formally renounced the policy of “sinking at sight’ which 
Germany practised for the greater part of the last war. If this 
agreement is honoured, the submarine must henceforth behave 
exactly like the ordinary cruiser, or other surface ship, employed 
as a commerce raider. If it holds up an enemy merchant ship, 
or a neutral vessel suspected of carrying contraband, it must 
carry out all the prescribed formalities of arrest and search, and 
before sinking the prize (if that drastic action is held to be per- 
missible in the circumstances) it must see that crew and passengers 
are first placed in a position of safety, not merely cast adrift on 
the open sea in open boats. Now, it is pretty obvious that an 
aircraft can do none of these things, and aircraft, therefore, are 
inferentially ruled out as potential commerce raiders. I have 
reason to believe that certain people at the Admiralty attach so 
much importance to these new rules (although, as mentioned, 
there is, as yet, no agreement, formal or otherwise, which extends 
them to aircraft) that they refuse to visualise the possibility (to 
put it mildly) that a future enemy may use his aircraft against 
our merchant shipping. I hope I am not a cynic, but I wish I 
could feel equally confident. Nor will anyone accuse the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Baldwin, of being a cynic, yet this is what he said 
in the House of Commons in July 1932 :— 


“‘ Will any form of probibition not to bomb, whether by conven- 
tion, treaty, agreement, or anything you like, be effective in war? 
Frankly, I doubt it; and in doubting it I make no reflection on the 
good faith of either ourselves or any other country. Ifa man has a 
potential weapon and has his back to the wall and is going to be 
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killed, he will use that weapon whatever it is and whatever under- 
taking he has given about it. Experience has shown us that the 
stern test of war will break down all conventions.” 


In view of this authoritative opinion, I think we shall be 
justified in assuming that the aircraft menace to shipping in a 
future war is a real one, and that it was equally real during the 
late Mediterranean crisis. 

And now to the crux of the problem. If we became involved 
in a war in which our adversary, or one of our adversaries, was a 
first-class Mediterranean Power, would it be to our interest to 
clear out of the central and eastern Mediterranean for the time 
being, and could we do so without incurring more harm than 
benefit? I am tempted to answer both questions in the affirma- 
tive, and I would do so without hesitation if the issue were 
entirely strategic. But I realise that questions of high policy 
and prestige intrude themselves into the issue, and so I will 
confine myself to those considerations which would weigh with a 
strategist (an amateur strategist if you like) in deciding whether 
to remain in the Mediterranean or to withdraw. It is, I think, 
quite probable that a compromise policy would be adopted, the 
effect of which would be that we should retain, or attempt to 
retain, our strategic grip on the Mediterranean route between 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal by the conjoint use of naval, mili- 
tary and air power, while declaring that route out of bounds 
for all non-combatant traffic. Such a compromise has much to 
commend it, for it would at once relieve the naval authorities 
of what must be a veritable nightmare: the problem of how to 
defend seaborne trade in an area which proved in the last war 
to be well-nigh indefensible, and which, in the hypothetical 
future war we are considering, would be infinitely more difficult 
to defend. In fact, once we delete the merchant shipping (or 
trade defence) factor, the strategic problem of the Mediterranean 
is both clarified and simplified. So let us see whether it can be 
deleted without grave prejudice to the national interest in war 
time. 

I suppose that if you stopped a man in the street, a citizen of 
normal intelligence and education, and asked him what would 
happen if our merchant shipping could no longer use the Mediter- 
ranean, he would answer that we should be faced with famine 
and industrial chaos, for he would probably share the wide- 
spread notion (I am tempted to call it an obsession) that the 
freedom of the Mediterranean is “ vital’ to the welfare of Great 
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Britain. In my experience four people out of five are convinced 
that denial of the Mediterranean route would lead to a grave 
shortage of foodstuffs and raw materials in Britain, if not to 
famine conditions. And yet that belief is unfounded. If we 
were denied the use of the Suez Canal, all friendly shipping from 
the East would be sent round the Cape. That some dislocation 
in the flow of our imports would result is obvious, but authorities 
who, with all the facts at their disposal, have gone into this 
question very thoroughly, assure me that the period of disloca- 
tion would not last for more than four to six weeks. Conse- 
quently, for that period, but no longer, we should have to tap 
our reserves of food and materials and probably suffer a certain 
amount of inconvenience, but there is nothing to suggest that a 
serious shortage of any essential commodity would result. I 
must repeat that that view is not my own, but a highly authori- 
tative one. 

Every week of the year over one million tons of foodstuffs 
and raw materials arrive in United Kingdom.ports from over- 
seas. Of this total approximately one-fifth comes via the 
Mediterranean. The exact figures are: 11-4 per cent. from 
inside the Mediterranean itself and 8-7 per cent. from countries 
East of Suez. I am sure these figures (which are authoritative) 
may surprise some of you here, particularly that relating to 
imports which pass through the Suez Canal. Of the supplies 
we draw from Mediterranean countries, foodstuffs represent a 
very small proportion indeed. They consist mainly of cotton 
from Egypt and minerals and chemicals from Spain, the tem- 
porary stoppage of which might embarrass, but could hardly 
paralyse, our industrial system. Moreover, for certain of those 
commodities there are alternative, non-Mediterranean, sources of 
supply. As regards foodstuffs, I am informed that if all Mediter- 
ranean traffic were stopped, only 10 per cent. of our supplies 
would be affected. The diversion of Eastern traffic round the 
Cape of Good Hope would, of course, prolong the voyage, though 
in some cases (for example, from the eastern Australian ports) 
the excess mileage would be no more than Io per cent. Tankers 
bringing oil from the Persian Gulf would be the worst sufferers, 
for their mileage would be increased by nearly 80 per cent. Ship- 
ping from the Indian ports would show a voyage increase of 51 
to 77 per cent., from Singapore 44 per cent., from Hong Kong 
37 per cent. and from Mombasa 45 per cent. It is not to be 
denied that as regards both tim: and cost these excess mileages 
would be serious, though the increased cost would be partly 
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compensated by the saving of Suez Canal dues and the lower 
rates of war insurance. For there is no doubt that in war-time 
the Cape route would be very much safer than the Mediterranean 
route. 

The passage via the Cape affords ample sea room for the 
evasive routeing to which the Admiralty attach great importance 
as a means of eluding enemy raiders. In the Mediterranean, on 
the other hand, evasive routeing is virtually impossible, as all 
ships proceeding east-west must navigate the comparatively 
narrow stretch of water between Italy and Africa. Again, ships 
proceeding via the Cape would find ample facilities for bunkering 
en route and for such repairs as might be necessary. Durban, 
for instance, already has excellent dock accommodation, and if 
and when the Union Government’s present plans reach fruition, 
Cape Town will become one of the best-equipped ports in the 
Empire. I believe, therefore, I shall be right in saying that 
every vessel now engaged in the British foreign trade is physically 
capable of making the voyage to the East by way of the Cape. 
Consequently, if we could exclude our political and territorial 
commitments in the Mediterranean, we might accept without 
demur Signor Mussolini’s recent description of the Mediterranean 
route as only a “ thoroughfare ” or “ short cut ” for the British 
Empire. From the point of view of our mercantile shipping it is, 
in fact, no more than a short cut, and if it were closed to us, 
we could still, as it were, go to market by the longer way round. 
I fear that my insistence on this point may be wearying, but it 
really is most important that we should get a clear view of the 
problem. 

Not long ago I concluded an essay on this subject with these 
words: “ The real question seems to be, not whether we could 
do without the Mediterranean, but whether the Mediterranean 
could do without us.’’ That seems fairly to summarise the 
position. We are in the Mediterranean, and there we propose 
to remain, not for any imperative reason, connected with the 
broad problem of Imperial naval strategy, but chiefly on account 
of political considerations. If it were possible to withdraw our 
forces from that sea (and I agree that it is not possible in existing 
circumstances), our naval position would be immediately and 
substantially improved. For one thing, we should have ships 
of all types available in numbers sufficient to form a strong fleet 
for service in the Pacific, where the presence of a powerful British 
battle-fleet would, in the opinion of many authorities, be not only 
an additional safeguard of peace, but a potent,factor in stimulating 
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British trade and generally upholding British interests in the 
Far East. It is, I think, notorious that the palpable deterioration 
of the political and (from our standpoint) economic situation 
in that quarter has coincided with the decline of British sea 
power in the Pacific. And let us not forget that our interests in 
the Pacific are incomparably more important from every point 
of view than those in the Mediterranean. What are Malta, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Palestine in comparison with Australia, New 
Zealand, and our insular territories—in sum vast and far-flung— 
whose shores are washed by the Pacific Ocean ? 

And now, in conclusion, I must revert to the strict letter of 
my terms of reference: ‘‘ The Changing Balance of Forces in the 
Mediterranean.”’ At the beginning of this paper I said that the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean had changed to our detri- 
ment largely because of the neglect of our armed forces since the 
War. Of course, I should have added the second and equally 
potent reason: the phenomenal development of other armed 
forces within the same period, and particularly during the past 
ten years. At a rough estimate, the Italian navy of to-day is 
at least twice as strong (and having regard to its exceedingly 
up-to-date material probably three times as strong) as it was in 
1926. In the same period of ten years the French navy has at 
least doubled in strength. When to this enormous increase in 
the naval power of the two leading Mediterranean nations we 
add the even greater expansion of their air fleets (remembering 
that there has becn nothing like the same proportionate increase 
in Britain’s naval or air power) it will readily be appreciated that 
the balance of forces in the Mediterranean has tipped heavily 
against us in the past ten years. 

To give an idea of the extent to which the Italian and French 
fleets have grown since 1926, I have prepared comparative 
figures of the fighting ships they possessed in that year and in 
1936 respectively. Taking Italy first: in 1926 she had five 
pre-War battleships. Last year she had, built and building, two 
35,000-ton vessels, two modernised 27-knot vessels, and two pre- 
War battleships. In 1926 she had no post-War cruisers. Last 
year she had 19, which are justly claimed to be the fastest in the 
world. In 1926 she had 33 post-War destroyers. Last year she 
had 73. But the most remarkable expansion has been in sub- 
marine strength. In 1926 Italy possessed 54 submarines, but 
only 12 of these had been built since the War and the majority 
of the remainder were obsolete. Last year she had, built and 


building, 88 submarines, all but 10 of which are of recent con- 
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struction. Italy, in fact, is running neck and neck with France 
in the race for submarine.supremacy. 

Now let us glance at the French navy. In 1926 it included 
six dreadnought battleships, all of pre-War design. Last year 
there were, built and building, four post-War battleships (with 
several more projected) and six pre-War battleships, all of which 
have been modernised. In 1926 France had only five post-War 
cruisers. Last year she had 52 (including 33 so-called flotilla 
leaders, which are light cruisers in tonnage and armament and 
are rated as such in the British Admiralty lists). In 1926 there 
were only 28 French post-War destroyers. Last year there were 
44. Ten years ago France had 60 submarines, but of these only 
Ig were of post-War design. Last year she had 86 submarines, 
all but one of which are of post-War design and construction. 

These figures are, I suggest, worthy of close attention. Even 
if we ignore the concurrent growth of the air fleets of the Latin 
Powers their extraordinary naval expansion should lead us to 
consider very carefully indeed our future policy in the Mediter- 
ranean, for it will be years before our relative strength by sea 
and in the air can be restored to anything like its former level. 
Nor must we forget that Great Britain is not the only Power 
that is energetically rearming at the present time. It would be 
a complete mistake to suppose that each of the new battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers we are now building will, when com- 
pleted, increase by so much our relative strength. Even when all 
the British naval tonnage now in hand is delivered it is very 
doubtful whether we shall possess a two-Power standard navy 
even if European Powers only are reckoned with. One snag in 
this belated policy of naval rearmament is that every thousand 
tons we add to the navy automatically increases the German 
navy by 350 tons, according to the rule laid down in the Anglo- 
German treaty of 1935. That cannot be helped, and perhaps 
we should not attach too much significance to the words uttered 
by the German Defence Minister at the launch of the battleship 
Scharnhorst last October, when he spoke of the “ day of destiny, 
or day of fate (Schicksalstag),” for which the ship must be ready 
if and when it dawned. Nevertheless, the words ‘‘ Der Tag” 
used in connection with German naval preparations has a rather 
ominous sound to those of us who recall vividly the terminology 
in vogue during the critical years before the War. 

In this outline (it is no more) of the Mediterranean problem 
as viewed by a naval student, I am conscious of having omitted 
many points which are relevant to the subject. There is, for 
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example, the question of the development of our bases there 
(notably Cyprus and Alexandria—the use of the latter by the 
British Fleet being expressly allowed under the Treaty with 
Egypt), and the perhaps still more important question of how 
our position in the Mediterranean is affected by the Anglo- 
Italian accord reached early in January. 

The thesis I have endeavoured to make good is that although 
the Mediterranean is a very important area for us, alike for 
political and commercial reasons, it is not a “ key position,” in 
the sense that withdrawal from it would entail truly disastrous 
consequences to Great Britain or the Commonwealth as a whole. 
Whether we retain our present strategic hold on the Mediter- 
ranean or merely keep guard at its western and eastern gates, 
it is safe to say that as long as we remain powerful at sea, we 
shall continue to have a decisive voice in the destinies of the 
Mediterranean. In one respect the events of the last twelve 
months have fortified our position, since one of the great Mediter- 
ranean Powers, by founding an Empire outside the Mediter- 
ranean, has given hostages to fortune, and thereby made itself far 
more vulnerable to the operation of sea-power than it was before. 

It is my personal conviction that, so far as naval strength 
enters into the matter, the real “ key positions ’’ on which the 
fate of the British Commonwealth depends are the Eastern 
Atlantic and the Western Pacific. Compared with those truly 
vital strategic areas, the Mediterranean is, in my view, no more 
than a subsidiary theatre. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. J. C. FRENCH considered that while it might have been quite 
feasible to abandon the Mediterranean during the Great War, an 
entirely new element had now appeared which altered the situation. 
The vital motive power of the British Fleet was now oil, and oil came 
largely through the Mediterranean from the pipe-line at the Port of 
Haifa and the Persian oil-tankers from Port Said. There were other 
sources, such as Trinidad and Burma, but the Trinidad supply was, 
he understood, limited, and the Burma supply was very far distant. 
If we gave up the Mediterranean, the voyage of the Persian tankers 
would be increased by 80 per cent. The voyage of the Haifa tankers 
would be more than doubled, since the oil came straight from the 
Iraq oilfields to Haifa, and then by sea to England. Oil was required 
both for the British navy and the mercantile marine, as well as for 
the British air force, which was very much larger now than it had 
been in the Great War. Mechanised army units had also been greatly 
increased, and they also required oil. 
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The speaker had mentioned that the prospect of the Balearic Islands 
being in hostile hands and of a possible occupation of Morocco by the 
Germans were “ bugbears’’’ to the French. Italy had just concluded 
an agreement with us, an agreement which was reinforced by the fact 
that it suited neither our interests nor those of the French for the 
Italians to occupy the Balearics. As regards a German occupation 
of Morocco, the German navy was quite inadequate to face the British 
navy, still less the navies of Britain, France and Italy combined, for 
Italy would not tolerate German domination of the gateway to the 
Mediterranean. The presence of Germans in Spanish Morocco could 
be accounted for by two facts: they were helping General Franco, 
and they were also out there to make money. 


Mr. BywaTER considered that in war-time we should draw our oil 
supplies from an entirely different source from those mentioned. 


A MEMBER asked what was the distinction between capital ships 
built and capital ships building. 


Mr. Bywater replied that we had designed and_ built two capital 
ships since the War, the Nelson and the Rodney. The Hood was 
designed and laid down during the War, and completed after the 
War. The United States had completed three capital ships; Japan 
two; France had one post-War battleship completing her trials, 
another launched, and two more of 35,000 tons on the stocks; Italy 
had two of 35,000 tons on the stocks due to be launched this year; 
Germany two of 35,000 tons launched, and one building, as well as 
one about to be laid down. 


A MEMBER asked for more information concerning the strategic 
position of Gibraltar, if Great Britain were to evacuate the Mediter- 
ranean and rely upon closing the western entrance to it. 


Mr. Bywater replied that it was impossible to say whether 
Gibraltar were vulnerable or not. It could be bombarded from 
Spanish territory, but from personal observation he thought we could 
put up a tough fight. He thought we could reckon on retaining it, 
considering that it was only a thousand miles from England and 
could be promptly reinforced. He thought history would repeat 
itself. If we retained the command of the seas over whatever enemy 
we might be fighting, we should keep Gibraltar. If we lost that 
command, Gibraltar would fall like a rotten apple. 


Lorp Mar Ley disagreed with the lecturer as regards the possi- 
bility of holding Gibraltar. He thought his thesis in favour of the 
abandonment of the Mediterranean in a future war was extremely 
interesting, and of vital importance for those responsible for taking 
decisions in the future. But in considering the voyage round the 
Cape as an alternative, he thought we must bear in mind recent 
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developments at the western end of the Mediterranean. In the first 
place, we had the support given by Germany to General Franco in 
Spain, and the vitally important decision of General Franco, if he were 
successful, to allocate to Germany the inter-port commerce of Spanish 
ports in the Atlantic. On the other hand, inter-port commerce in 
the Mediterranean had been allocated by General Franco to Italy. 
The Atlantic ports would be on the flanks of our lines of communica- 
tion via the Cape to the Channel and Great Britain. Moreover, 
Germany was reinforced in this position by the arrangements between 
the present Government of Portugal and General Franco, There 
was a very close alliance between the two, which had been recently 
threatened in Portugal by a series of bomb outrages by those who 
objected to the pro-Franco attitude of the Salazar Dictatorship. (He 
himself had been in Lisbon on the night of these bomb outrages.) 
There was no doubt that the Portuguese Government was reinforcing 
its position by outside help, as well as by its treatment of the Portu- 
guese army. All this would no doubt give to Germany still further 
ports on the Atlantic, which, coupled with the possibility of a develop- 
ment of German control in the Canary Islands, would make our position 
extremely difficult. 

He agreed that money-making was probably at least one of the 
reasons for the presence of Germans in Morocco. The iron from the 
Riff mines was an attraction. It had been suggested that naval 
power would be necessary if Germany were to maintain her position 
in Spanish Morocco. At present, no one might enter Spanish Morocco 
unless with a passport visa’d by General Franco. While it was true 
that, in order to prove that the Germans were not in military occupa- 
tion of Spanish Morocco, they had recently invited foreign observers 
to visit that country, it was a matter to be deplored that the British 
authorities in Gibraltar only took advantage of that invitation to the 
extent of sending over a destroyer with no competent observers at all, 
but merely with orders to the commanding officer to see what he 
could. It was no reflection on the capability of the young officer 
commanding the destroyer to say that this was hardly adequate. 
When it came to inspecting the air bases in Spanish Morocco, per- 
mission was withheld. We were not told for what reason, but Corre- 
spondents of The Times and The Telegraph had pointed out that they 
were forbidden to examine the aerodromes in Spanish Morocco now 
occupied by Germans. 

It did not seem to him that it was necessary for sea-power to 
hold Spanish Morocco. There was now a regular air-service from 
Casablanca via Fez and Oran, Valencia, Barcelona, to Marseilles every 
day, both ways. It was a French service, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to extend that to Italy. It would therefore be possible for 
Germany to maintain considerable control of Morocco by means of 
her air force. 

Moreover, Germany had been adopting an interesting line in 
Morocco generally? in promising to the Arabs a pan-Islamic Empire 
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in the future, under which they would have freedom for autonomy 
which they had never had before. The immediate result of this and 
of the anti-Jewish propaganda in Spanish Morocco was that the 
French had closed the frontier, but ideas continued to cross 
the frontier. The present troubles in Palestine could be traced to the 
spread of the pan-Islamic ideal. Germany hoped to be able to control 
the northern part of Algeria by this means, and in conjunction with 
Italy to control Libya, and had already arranged to use the Dodecanese 
Islands as an air base for the further end of the Mediterranean. 

These factors were worthy of consideration when one talked of 
closing the Mediterranean. He did not think it would be as easy as 
the lecturer appeared to think to use the Cape route. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim considered the lecturer’s policy went directly 
in the teeth of that of the Government. Mr. Eden had announced 
the Mediterranean to be vital to the British Empire, and we had 
had an acknowledgment of that fact from the Head of the Italian 
Government. The lecturer would have us believe that it was not 
vital, and that the Far East was more important. Had the lecturer 
considered how we should get back into the Mediterranean if we were 
to scuttle out of it, and abandon our footing there? Would not 
France and Italy partition between them our entire possessions and 
expectations in that region? 

Again, granted that there was a war between this country and a 
Mediterranean Power, how were we going to tackle that Power if we 
kept our Fleet right away from its home waters in the Atlantic ? 

Thirdly, if we were to abandon both ends of the Mediterranean, 
would it not be possible for the Italian navy, having control over the 
Suez Canal, to send its submarines and its cruisers right out into the 
open ocean, and there attack our merchant fleet and our navy? 

Those were vital questions, but there was yet a fourth: the British 
Government had a Treaty with Egypt, it had the Mandate in Pales- 
tine, and it had Greece and Yugoslavia as its friends. How should 
we profit by the assistance of those countries, or even prevent their 
going over to the enemy, if we were to scuttle away from the Mediter- 
ranean ? 

So far as we could see at present, we had France as a firm ally. 
If France and Soviet Russia were to co-operate, it must be with our 
aid. In his view, the lecturer had been indulging in paradoxes. The 
Mediterranean was the jugular vein of the British Empire, and our 
abandoning it would have the very worst effect in Asia and throughout 
the world. 

America had said she would not give any oil in case of war, and 
we were therefore more than ever dependent upon the Iraq and Iran 
sources. 

The lecturer had spoken of Malta as a liability, but it was also a 
jumping-off ground for attack. It was near Italy, and near Sicily. 
It gave us an opportunity for giving as much as we got. 
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Mr. BywatTER replied that, so far from propounding paradoxes, 
he had come to propound grim realities. He agreed that we should 
be in a position to defend the Empire at its core and at its farthest 
outposts, but the question was whether we could do it or not. It was 
no good being eloquent about what we ought to do unless we had the 
means of doing it. 





He had distinctly said that if Malta were to be retained, it must 
be developed as a place from which counter-attacks could be delivered. 

The last speaker had spoken of the Mediterranean as “‘ the jugular 
vein of the British Empire,’’ and had laid stress on the political issues. 
The lecturer considered that in a life-and-death struggle we should 
have to ignore political issues for the time being. He had not said 
we should evacuate the Mediterranean—only that in certain circum- 
stances we should évacuate the eastern end of it. From his reading 
of the relative strengths, he thought it possible we might have to do 
this some day, and he thought it a mistake to confuse the issue by 
indulging in eloquent rhetoric. He had endeavoured to deal with the 
question from a purely practical standpoint. 














ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD challenged the lecturer’s assertion 
that he had dealt with realities. He had disclaimed any competence 
to deal with questions of high policy, and confined himself to those of 
strategy. But strategy could not be independent of high policy; 
worked out i vacuo, without any consideration of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty, the Palestine Mandate or the Iraq Treaty, it was of no practical 
value or meaning. In the speaker’s view, the strength of the Empire 
depended far more on moral and personal links than on abstractions 
of geographical strategy. The light-hearted (or seemingly light- 
hearted) way in which the lecturer advocated the possibility of the 
abandonment of the Mediterranean was far removed from realism. 


COMMANDER W. B. C. Ross wished to support the lecturer against 
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his critics. If we talked of reality, we should look at the map and 
see that narrow passage between Sicily and Africa. The develop- 
ments of modern submarines and flying-machines might well mean that, 
as regards commercial sea-traffic and perhaps even transports as well, 
we might have to regard it as though there were a solid barrier there 
in time of war. But if Tunis, the Grecian Peninsula, Sardinia and 
all the salient territories contained naval and air bases in the hands 
of Powers co-operating against the breaker of the peace, theoretically 
Italy in particular, then we could begin to see a solution for the 
problem. 

That brought one to questions of high policy, as the last speaker 
had said. It was curious that in all the discussion there had only 
been one mention (and that an equivocal one by the lecturer) of 
that now dead and malodorous corpse, the League of Nations. He 
did not speak in jest; for in his view, Collective Security, through 
the pooling of force behind a community of nations which was deter- 
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mined to have the peace kept in Europe, was the only “ high policy ”’ 
which could even begin to answer any of these questions. It was in 
that light that we might have to consider the evacuation of the 
Mediterranean in some circumstances. 

Mr. Bywater had suggested that we should look to the Empire 
and the Dominions and not bother much about what went on at 
Geneva. But this island was only twenty miles from the Continent of 
which it was an integral part: for more than two centuries it had 
been the duty and the historic réle of Britain, in the words of William 
Pitt, to save herself by her exertions and Europe by her example. 
Our political leadership of Europe was indispensable and must con- 
tinue if we were to save ourselves now. 

One speaker had asked how we could “‘ get back ” if we abandoned 
the Mediterranean. The answer was that in the eighteenth century 
we had, under the stress of strategic necessity, abandoned it once, he 
thought, and come back victorious. Suppose we had abandoned it 
in the recent crisis, blocked both ends of the Red Sea with ships 
withdrawn through the Suez Canal, and held the Atlantic door at Gib- 
raltar, what would have happened to Mussolini’s armies in Abyssinia 
and to Italy? His aeroplanes would have had no ship targets to 
attack. The evacuation of the Mediterranean and the keeping of 
our pledged word might have solved this problem of the Mediter- 
ranean by making the League of Nations areal thing. Therein lay the 
only possible solution of this and of all similar problems of security 
and safety for ourselves and for Europe. 


Major-GENERAL L. H. R. PopE-HENNEsSEY pointed out that two 
different questions were being confused in the discussion: there was 
the question of the use of the Mediterranean by merchant ships in 
time of war, against which the lecturer had made out a very good 
case, and there was the totally different question of the abandonment 
of the Mediterranean as a field of operations for the British navy in 
time of war, which was quite another matter. As regards the strate- 
gical operations of the navy in time of war, we were committed up 
to our necks in the Eastern Mediterranean by our Treaty with Egypt, 
by Palestine and by many other obligations. We should have to 
fight there whether we liked it or not. As regards getting oil through 
the Mediterranean in time of war, he thought that was obviously 
impossible. 

If we kept those two issues distinct in our minds, we should see 
the force of those portions of the lecturer’s address with which we 
could be in agreement, and those portions from which we must differ 
fundamentally. 


Mr. A. G. Lids wished to support the last speaker. He himself 
did not claim to be an amateur strategist, but he agreed that you 
could not separate the strategical from the political aspects of the 
situation, We might have to evacuate the Mediterranean in the 
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event of another war, but if so, the less we talked about it now 
the better. If Mussolini realised he had only to say ‘I will shoot!” 
to get us out of the Mediterranean, what would be our influence in 
peace-time? Would Egypt have made a Treaty with us or with 
Italy? Would we be in Palestine or would the Italians? You could 
not divorce the high political from the strategical aspect. 

The conditions in which we might have to evacuate the Mediter- 
ranean, according to the lecturer, would be a single-handed fight 
against some other Power in the Mediterranean, and in that case, 
how should we get at our adversary if we took our Fleet out of the 
Mediterranean? It simply could not be done, unless we were to 
invade Abyssinia, 

The lecturer said Italy had given hostages to fortune by occupying 
Abyssinia, but if wé cleared out of the Eastern Mediterranean, surely 
her route to her new colony would be safe. All she would have to do 
would be to land a force at Port Said, and occupy the Suez Canal. 
We could do nothing. We could cut her off if we stuck to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, but not if we evacuated it. It seemed to him that 
the lecturer’s theory must be rejected on all grounds. 


Mr, Bywater, referring to a speaker’s contention that if Ger- 
many or any hostile Power got Atlantic ports as the result of the 
Spanish Civil War, our Cape route would be endangered, said that 
the route would certainly be rendered more dangerous, but even so 
it would not be so dangerous as the Mediterranean, because ships 
proceeding to England via the Cape could go far out to sea; ships 
could be evasively routed, which was not possible in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

He had tried to make it clear in the course of his address that he 
was differentiating between the use of the Mediterranean by our 
armed forces and by our merchant shipping. His view was that it 
might be necessary to abandon it from the former point of view in 
an extreme case, but that it would be imperative to do so from the 
latter point of view, if we were fighting a first-class Mediterranean 
Power. One had only to look at the map to see the appalling losses 
we should suffer if we tried to run food-ships through that route. 
Even in the last war we were unable to scotch the submarine menace 
in that area. 

He had not dealt with the political side but had merely been 
trying to deal with the problem as a chess problem. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTzov said that there were strong indications that 
part of Germany’s policy was the penetration of the south-eastern 
area of Europe, and ultimately into Turkey; the Germans had been 
cultivating Turkey since 1934. This policy was important from the 
point of view of essential supplies in case of war. Either Germany or 
Italy fighting a major war could get all their supplies from those 
countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. A great deal had been said 
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that evening concerning our supplies in case of war, but it was equally 
important to prevent an adversary getting supplies. We had to keep 
our supplies intact and to destroy the supplies of our enemy. Could 
we do this if we gave up the Mediterranean, assuming that either 
Italy or Germany were the enemy? He considered we should lose 
more on that score than we should gain on the score pointed out by 
the lecturer. As long as the British navy kept the Mediterranean, 
these countries would think twice before they joined in with an enemy 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. BywaTER agreed that there was much to be said for this view, 
but, once again, this was merging of the political with the strategical. 


Mr. W. V. EMANUEL thought too much stress had been laid upon 
our avoiding defeat in a conflict. The other object of war was to 
beat your enemy. In the past, our Mediterranean policy had always 
been to combine naval operations against a Mediterranean foe with 
land operations through an allied military Power. It was hard to 
visualise any war with a hypothetical Mediterranean Power (meaning 
Italy) in which we should not have military allies. The withdrawal 
of our forces from the Mediterranean would render the position of 
those allies extremely difficult; our military allies would demand as 
part of our support the retention at least of Gibraltar and Alexandria. 
He was thinking not only of France in this context, but of certain 
Powers to the east of Italy which were likely to be on the opposite 
side to Italy in any war. As a corollary to that, he would like the 
lecturer’s opinion as to how far the fortification of the Straits had 
affected Italy’s strategic position in the Mediterranean, and to what 
extent the Russian Fleet would ever be a vital factor in Mediterranean 
strategy. 


Mr. NEVILLE JAMES wished to stress the idea of evacuating the 
Mediterranean for merchant shipping only. It would be absolutely 
necessary in time of war, both from a negative and a positive point 
of view; from a negative point of view, we must ensure that our 
supplies should arrive relatively safely in England, but from a positive 
point of view, it was obviously impossible for our navy and our air 
force to set about winning a war if three-quarters of its energy were 
spent in providing protection for merchant shipping going through 
the Mediterranean. We should have to clear the decks for action 
by getting any unimportant matter out of the way, and out of our 
minds. A navy existed to concentrate on winning a war, not just to 
protect us. 


Miss NEsSTI SANDERS endorsed the last speaker’s remarks. Our 
supplies should go round the Cape in order to leave our Fleet free. 
The navy might need to be in the Mediterranean for reasons of strategy 
and policy, but the lecturer had certainly made one point which was 
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beyond argument, i.e. that in time of war our merchant ships carry- 
ing our ordinary trade, food and other supplies should go via the 
Cape for safety. For this reason our control of that sea route was 
essential. 

At this moment, when people were advocating the return of her 
former colonies to Germany, it was imperative to bear this in mind. 
The return of these territories would be extraordinarily dangerous to 
us, from a strategic point of view. If Germany were given good 
naval harbours and air bases on both coasts of Africa, it would mean 
that we could not control the Eastern Atlantic or the Indian Ocean. 
Smuts said in 1917-18 that Germany’s aims were not really colonial, 
but political and strategic. If Germany regained these colonies, she 
could bring not only British but American sea-power to nought, and 
could jeopardise our Cape route to the East and Far East. 


BrIG.-GENERAL C. F. ASPINALL-OGLANDER (in the Chair) con- 
sidered that the Mediterranean bid fair to rival the Corridor as Public 
Anxiety Number One. 

For years our policy had been based on two things: a friendly 
Italy, and an effete Spain. He could not see why we should ever 
have trouble with Italy again. There was only one thing which had 
brought us into trouble with Italy, and that was the League of 
Nations. Our strategy and our policy must go hand-in-hand, and our 
policy must never be allowed to outstrip our military preparations. 

A very gifted writer and speaker called Paul, writing to the Corin- 
thians, who, it would be remembered, were also a people with Mediter- 
ranean interests, said: ‘‘If the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself unto the battle? ’’ He thought that was 
applicable to the differences of opinion they had heard during the 
discussion. 

The main lesson which emerged from the discussion, he thought, 
was that we must push on as hard as we could with our rearmament 
programme, so as to ensure the only hope of getting eventual dis- 
armament under the egis of a strong League of Nations from which 
there should be no absentees. 

He closed with a quotation given to him years ago by Lord Nichol- 
son, one-time Chief of the General Staff, who used to read the Bible 
daily not entirely from religious reasons, but as a means of improving 
his English. It was a quotation from the book of another great 
Fiihrer, Joshua, who said: ‘‘ Only be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous.” That might well be a motto for this nation at the present 
time. 














AN IMPRESSION OF THE FAR EAST! 


By Major E, AINGER 


WHEN I think about the situation in the Far East, I rather 
feel that I am looking at a great drama, in which the forces in 
operation are far greater than any which can be controlled by 
man. But whether the finish of the drama is going to be tragedy 
or comedy, no man can say. I hope I shall not be accused of 
propaganda for the side of either China or that of Japan. My 
object is to put the situation in such a light that, if we understand 
it, it may be possible for us in Great Britain to act as a mediator 
and a bridge between China and Japan. But, at the least, if we 
can understand the situation in its reality, I feel that we shall be 
able to protect our own interests in a sensible manner, and to act 
with honesty and clarity of purpose. 

I will first deal with the general situation and the strength 
and the weakness of the principal Powers concerned; after that, 
I want to put the case for Japan, as it has been given me by Japan- 
ese friends; and then to put the case for China, as it has been 
given me by my Chinese friends. 

The chief Powers concerned in the Far East, besides the two 
main protagonists, China and Japan, are Great Britain, the 
United States and Soviet Russia. Great Britain has garrisons in 
Hong Kong, in the International Settlement in Shanghai, and in 
Peking. Her main trade interests are concentrated in South 
China, and in the Yangtse valley, although her interests extend 
also to the North, to Manchuria and Japan itself. We are strong 
both economically and diplomatically, but militarily we are weak 
for the purposes of physical intervention in attack, though perhaps 
not so weak in defence. It takes thirty-five days for a letter to 
go from London to Shanghai by Suez. If you think of that dis- 
tance and the amount of shipping that would be required to main- 
tain, and even to transport, an expeditionary force of adequate 
size to intervene by physical force in the Far East, you will 
realise that the problem is almost insoluble. 

In the case of the United States, her commercial interests in 
China are less than our own, and it is only natural that she should 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 25th February 1937, by Major E. Ainger, 
with Colonel G. R. V. Steward, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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feel that we, in protecting our major interests, will automatically 
protect hers. Again, she is not in a position to intervene in attack 
by physical force in the Far East. It takes seventeen days for a 
letter to go from San Francisco to Tokyo, and it takes six days for a 
letter to go by air to China. Think of the military implication of 
those distances, and the amount of shipping required to maintain 
an adequate expeditionary force at that distance from the home- 
base. 

Soviet Russia has smaller commercial interests in China than 
either Great Britain or the United States, but she has, naturally, 
vast commercial interests in Siberia and in the Hinterland. She 
has always had her dream of an ice-free port on the Pacific. 
That old urge may seem dormant to-day, but it is there, un- 
changed. Since 1918 she has moved her war-industries to the 
Urals. In view of the Japanese penetration into Manchuria, 
she has not drawn back, but has double-tracked the Trans-Siberian 
line, and has established an army in the maritime province, which 
is largely self-supporting for food. Russia has thus the means of 
physical intervention; whether she would be wise to intervene 
is another question. 

Japan is a homogeneous nation, with a modern centralised 
government, which functions very efficiently. There is an extra- 
ordinarily high percentage of literacy among the lower classes in 
Japan; the statistics make it ninety-four per cent., as against 
ninety-five per cent. in the United States. The literacy standard 
in China is given in very vague figures, as between twenty and 
forty per cent., and I should say that was a very high estimate. 

I look on China not as a nation, but as a vast cultural group, 
and a very powerful cultural group. But there are certain historic 
factors which it is well to remember. Firstly, let us think back 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century. At that time, 
Russia had not penetrated Siberia. A combination of Manchus, 
Mongols and Tibetans conquered China, and it was only in 1912 
that the Chinese threw off that foreign yoke. But the Chinese, 
with their extraordinary diplomatic skill, to-day talk of the terri- 
tory of their cOnquerors as if it were the patrimony of the 
conquered. Now, what is the real position of those countries ? 


_ To-day, Tibet is independent. The ‘ New Dominion,” Sin-kiang 


or Turkestan, is, practically speaking, Russian. Outer Mongolia 
is the same. Manchuria is Japanese to all intents and purposes, 
and Japanese influence is rapidly spreading out towards Europe 
through Inner Mongolia, towards the Province called Kan-su. 
The position of the Central Government in China is totally differ- 
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ent from that in Japan. It reminds me much more of the Central 
Government in France at the time of Louis XI, except that the 
Chinese feudatories are the provincial governors. Their power is 
rapidly growing less as their exchequers get lower. Certain 
provinces, where the exchequers are high, have the power of 
independent political action, whereas other provinces, where 
the exchequers are low, have lost it—in particular, at the moment, 
the south-west provinces. China’s military power is practically 
negligible, but the very fact that her Central Government is amor- 
phous makes the country incredibly difficult of conquest. 

Now I would call to mind the three main factors of the big 
tragedy. Firstly, China’s age-long policy of determination to be 
free to develop her own culture. Secondly, Russia’s desire for 
an ice-free port on the Pacific. And, thirdly, Japan’s fear of 
Russia. 


On the question of Japanese policy, the views which I now give 
are the views that have been presented to me by various of my 
personal, close Japanese friends. Japan is affected by the influ- 
ences which are common to all the States of the world : economic 
influences, fear, national pride, and other influences of that kind. 
But in that her social structure is different from the social structure 
of many of the Western nations, her reactions to those forces are 
abnormal, if viewed through Western spectacles. Firstly, there 
is the question of political aptitude; the Japanese have a very 
highly developed political aptitude, which is very like our own 
in that it is completely illogical. And owing to that fact, it 
does allow of internalcompromise. Let me cite two historical ex- 
amples. Firstly, in the time of the Tang Dynasty in China, that is 
about 600 A.D., Japan took from Chinese culture such points 
as she thought would strengthen her own social structure. 
Again, in the nineteenth century her first reactions to her fresh 
contacts with the West were those of fear and dislike. She drew 
back. Then there arose two parties in Japan, one completely 
anti-foreign and determined to push the foreigner out by the 
traditional methods, the other eager to investigate the sources of 
foreign power. The result was Civil War. The missions sent to 
investigate foreign Powers came back and reported, and on the 
strength of those reports, the Japanese decided that by adopting 
certain factors, they could strengthen their own nation. The re- 
sult was internal compromise, and the foundations of Japan as we 
know her to-day. 

Now, Japan has a most profound contempt for foreigners ; not 
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for their material achievements, but for their culture. The parti- 
cular trait in our West European civilisation they dislike most is 
that of individualism. I have read article after article in Japanese 
newspapers and Japanese magazines inveighing against the gross 
selfishness of that quality, and I have spent hours and hours trying 
to explain to Japanese friends that it is possible to be an individua- 
list without having ceased to be a patriot. The other quality 
they dislike, which perhaps I will not call a quality of West 
European civilisation, is that of Communism. The reason they 
dislike these two qualities of individualism and the Marxian 
doctrine when applied to social affairs (I do not say particularly 
economic affairs) is fear; because they think that both those 
doctrines are subversive to the family system. The basis of the 
Japanese social structure lies in three things: in loyalty to one’s 
lord, in filial piety, and in contempt for the power of money. 
A proof of this is provided by the theatre. In any stage play in 
Tokio (I cannot speak for the last four years), and almost every film 
produced in Japan, the theme is either loyalty to the feudal lord, 
or loyalty in the filial sense. The Japanese regard the theatre of 
London, Paris and Peking as merely an erotic and rather disgusting 
exhibition. 

A further point to be noted is the question of class distinctions. 
The classes in Japan are far less fluid than the classes in Europe. 
The order has always been by tradition: after the nobility, the 
warrior, the farmer, the mechanic, and lastly that somewhat 
despised person, the merchant, who did not even have a family 
name until after 1860. The following is an illustration of the 
position of the merchant in the past. The grandfather, or it may 
be the great-grandfather, of one of my friends was a feudal chief ; 
and the story runs that at the time that Japan was closed to foreign 
intercourse, one of his merchants in his fiefs traded with great 
success with the South Seas, and one night just after dinner, he 
said to his retainers: ‘‘ I think it would be rather a good thing if 
the ‘ Smith’ family ceased to exist.’””’ And they did. And that 
is the foundation of that man’s present private fortune. Since 
the Revolution, however, titles have been granted which are the 
same whether one is a merchant prince or whether one is a feudal 
chief, and some of the feudal glamour has become attached to the 
merchant princes, such as the family of Iwasaki and the Mutsui 
interests. 

The first problem with which Japan is faced is that of fear, the 
fear of Russia. Let me translate the situation into European 
terms. The distance from Vladivostok to Osaka is exactly the 
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same as the distance from London to Dresden. What would be 
our feeling if we found a very heavy concentration of German 
aircraft at Dresden, which could have one and only one object, 
the bombardment of London? Does not this make it possible to 
understand the apparently fantastic attitude of the Japanese 
General Staff. Let me point out one or two further facts. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway previously ran straight across to Vladi- 
vostok, with a loop-line round the top of Manchuria. When 
Japan occupied Manchuria, she to all intents and purposes turned 
the Vladivostok position. When that happened, Russia did not 
withdraw her armed forces to the next line, which is Baikal, but 
double-tracked the Trans-Siberian Railway, and made those 
forces self-supporting. But the answer from Japan’s point of 
view was that, instead of having exorcised the threat of Vladi- 
vostok to her without war, she had merely made the problem 
strategically more difficult, because if Vladivostok is firmly held 
and the forces there are adequately supplied, the only strategic 
alternative is to strike at the line of Baikal. To strike at Baikal 
would take an enormous amount of preparation; political pre- 
paration in China and Mongolia; preparation of railways, prepara- 
tion of materials; and all the time the army must be kept at 
concert pitch ready to strike. And that requires money, money, 
money, and money again. 

Japan’s second great problem is the economic problem. That 
is based on the growth of her population. That growth has 
already taken place, and to quote the figures given by Ueda, a 
quarter of a million new wage-earners must be placed in employ- 
ment each year between 1930 and 1950. That is apart from the 
normal wastage from retirement and death. The wages of agricul- 
ture are very low, but they are higher than they were in 1860, 
when the Restoration took place. Emigration is a hopeless 
proposition. In the first place, the Japanese will not emigrate 
and, in the second, there is nowhere for them to go if they wanted 
to. So there are only two solutions to the problem: one is to 
give up the fight with Russia and to accept a lower standard of 
living for the people; the other is to industrialise. Japan, being 
a self-respecting nation, who would not lower her standard of living, 
has, I think, decided to industrialise. But (and it is a big “ but ’’) 
Japanese industry from the beginning, and even more to-day, has 
been built on the back of the peasantry. That is a point which 
is very clearly brought out in Freda Utley’s book Japan's Feet 
of Clay, a book with which on many points I personally disagree, 
though I cannot disagree with its economic conclusions. The 
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problem is: will the peasantry stand more burdens which, though 
really in the interests of the country and nation as a whole, appear 
apparently to be in the interests of the merchant class only? It 
is a hard question to answer, but I think the answer may lie in the 
enormous respect of the peasantry for the army and for the 
military power. That power of the military has been reinforced 
by army service under the officers, and is still upheld by the 
Association of Ex-soldiers which exists in every village, and which 
is much more powerful than the British Legion. These Associa- 
tions have enormous political and economic power in the village, 
and are controlled by the General Staff, who themselves take some 
considerable interest in the peasant problem. That is the internal 
danger. 

The external question is even more serious. Japan, after 
deciding to industrialise, found the markets of the world gradually 
closing against her. The Chinese market alone was open, that is, 
while the world economic crisis was in being and America and 
Europe were engaged in their own problems. China also is a 
source of raw materials—cotton, to some extent coking coal, and 
iron. Foster Bain’s very admirable book, Ores and Industry 
in the Far East, says that, from a purely economic point of view, 
the ideal position for industry in the Far East is to be found in 
Manchuria. Now, since the end of the economic crisis, the West 
has woken up, and has begun to take an interest in China, and 
China has begun to play her old game of playing-off one Power 
against another. That makes the position for Japan yet more 
difficult, and more dangerous, than it was before. 

Now, that seems to me to be Japan’s case, and I think it 
is a case with which we may have every sympathy, though we 
may not agree with it. 

But what of the future? I feel that there are a certain 
number of courses open to Japan. She might agree to give up all 
her old policy : I doubt it. She may, and I think she can, survive 
the appalling internal economic pressure and in time forge herself 
“ feet of steel’ in place of “ feet of clay.’”’ On the other hand, 
economic pressure may become so strong that she is forced pre- 
maturely into war. And that war may come either north or 
south, according as circumstances at the time dictate, and the 
chances of victory or defeat show themselves. And lastly, there 
may be an internal explosion, and the destruction of all that Japan 
has built up so laboriously over the last hundred years. Then 
Russia alone will remain, the one dominant Power in the Far 
East. 
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I will now turn to China, and let me repeat that the views I 
express are not necessarily my own, but the views that my Chinese 
friends have given me. One or two of the points I will mention 
affect not only the major Chinese policy as I see it, but also I think 
make clear some of those very strange phenomena in Chinese 
internal politics which bear one appearance to our eyes, and mean 
something absolutely different when you know the people con- 
cerned. Firstly, although this is an absolute platitude, Japan 
and China are absolutely different countries, far more different 
than France is from Germany. As I mentioned earlier, China is 
not a nation in the Western sense, but a cultural group. I do not 
think the word patriotism in our sense is really understood there 
at all. Patriotism to me means a love of my country and my own 
people, and however strongly I may dislike doing it, when neces- 
sary I am ready to defend them by force of arms if they are seri- 
ously attacked. I do not think a Chinese feels at all like that. 
He is absolutely self-confident. China is the most self-confident 
nation I know. But the Chinese despises the sword utterly, and 
he worships intellect and the money power. I will try to prove 
that. In the Chinese social structure, the order of class distinction, 
very unlike the Japanese, is the official, the landed class from which 
the officials generally came, the merchants, the artisans, and last 
and very much least, the soldiers. The Chinese have a proverb : 
“It takes bad iron to make a nail and a bad man to make a 
soldier.” And when I was there, I was a soldier, and I always had 
to apologise to my Chinese friends. Luckily for myself, I was on 
the Staff, so that I was able to describe myself as a Military 
Official, and that was all right. Now, the Chinese social structure, 
like the Japanese, is really based, not on the individual, but on the 
family. The individual is subject to enormous pressure. He is 
subject to pressure from his family, from his village; if he is living 
in a town, he is subject to pressure from street unions and from 
his trade group. He works primarily in the interest of his clan, 
and, secondly, in the interest of his own “ face,” that mysterious 
word which is so difficult to explain to people in the West, but is 
most delightfully explained by Mr. Lin Yu Tang in his book. The 
significance of this group system is that, in effect, China is a self- 
governing country, and the Central Government is a tax-collecting 
organ and an arbiter. If two groups quarrel and cannot settle 
their own differences, the Central Government comes in to arbi- 
trate; but the mere fact that the groups go to arbitration is a 
proof, in Chinese eyes, that they have committed a crime, because 
they should be able to settle the difference themselves; so they 
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do not get justice, they get punishment. And that iniquitous 
thing, which some of my Chinese friends describe as the worst 
gift given to China by the West, the rule of law, is not in existence. 
With the series of self-governing groups, China can really get on 
perfectly well without a Central Government, even although a 
Central Government is a very necessary organ to have. 

The next point to be noted is the position of the students. The 
position of the students is an extraordinarily powerful one in 
China. I think it is based very largely on the respect for intellect 
which runs through the whole of the Chinese life; also on the 
fact that officials were always drawn from the scholar class, and 
the modern student has accepted their traditions; and lastly, on 
the respect paid to the old philosophers which runs through Chinese 
history. That is a very brief picture of a nation with a very old 
cultural tradition and an enormous pride. And that nation, like 
every other nation with a long tradition, has evolved a traditional 
foreign policy to match its culture. And that foreign policy, in 
my personal view, has as its real object that China may have free- 
dom to develop her own culture in her own way, and may have 
freedom to impose that culture on her neighbours. Now, that 
policy (if I am right in saying that that is her policy), to my mind, 
has been pursued steadfastly through a period of hundreds and 
hundreds of years. And that long-term policy has been pursued 
relentlessly over centuries, and will continue to be so pursued ; 
but her short-term policy, to my mind, is absolutely different from 
the long-term, though it works in with it. Her short-term policy 
is kaleidoscopic, opportunist and utterly insincere. Her method is 
to use the barbarian against the barbarian. It always has been and 
always will be. If one barbarian Power should be so strong that 
that policy is impossible of application, then China will calmly 
submit to conquest by that Power, and after two hundred years 
she will have her revenge. 

Now let us apply that to her foreign policy of to-day. The 
following is a conversation which I had in Shanghai two years 
ago. I was speaking with a Chinese friend of mine whose family 
has held a very high office in the old Empire and for whose intel- 
lectual capacity I have the utmost respect. He said tome: “ My 
dear fellow, your country is so weak that we cannot use you. 
Nor can we use the United States of America, nor Russia. Our 
only course is co-operation with Japan. But the question which 
is dividing the Chinese at the present moment is, for what term we 
should co-operate? Should we co-operate insincerely for the 
moment? Should we co-operate, as so-and-so advocates, sin- 
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cerely for a period of ten years, or should we co-operate sincerely 
for a period of my own life and my son’s and teach my grandson 
to be insincere? ”’ 

That was the view which I think was held by some very able 
Chinese about two years ago. The position now, perhaps, has 
altered. Perhaps they judge now that one Power may be strong 
enough to be made use of against Japan. I would just like to 
suggest a purely hypothetical case of the methods which could be 
used (and I think they are incredibly able methods) in a case 
where they determine to use one Power against another. Mark 
you, I am being absolutely hypothetical in this; let us say, for 
the sake of example, that there is an agreement between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Imperial Japanese Government, 
for any reason that we like, that the Japanese garrison in North 
China should not be increased by more than four hundred men 
previously to 1st January 1940; and supposing that the Chinese 
know that this agreement has been made. The first thing which 
I think would happen would be that various anti- Japanese actions 
would occur in North China, which, according to the newspaper 
press, particularly that published in Shanghai, would appear 
definitely to be the work of Japanese agents working in China. 
In reality, that would have been done by the Chinese themselves, 
and gradually Japan’s hand would be forced in such a way that she 
would have to increase her North China garrison by two divisions. 
Japan would prove to have been completely insincere, and the 
arrangement between the Imperial Government and His Majesty’s 
Government would fall to the ground, and China would be in a 
better position than she had been before. 

Now, with that policy, too, I personally have the greatest 
sympathy. I think it an admirable policy from the Chinese point 
of view, but I do think it is one of which we should see the dangers 
to ourselves and to the other people who are involved in the situa- 
tion. Of course, there is one danger to China herself which I have 
not mentioned, and it is this. Supposing she does decide that the 
policy of co-operation with Japan is the only policy, will she be 
able to have her revenge in the way she has always done in the past? 
The situation to-day is a little different from what it was in the 
past; in two things in particular. One is that China’s own ideals 
are a little bit mixed at present. Through her students, Western 
ideals have filtered through, because, unlike the Japanese, she 
did not send missions to discover the bases of Western material 
power but, being an intellectual nation, she sent out missions to 
absorb Western culture, and, unfortunately, they absorbed it, 
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and there is going to be rather a clash of ideals inside China. 
And, besides the students, the merchants in China, as opposed 
to those in Japan, are a very powerful class, and they have found 
that it helps trade enormously if they have a nice Western veneer, 
and can say “ old boy,” and slap you on the back at a cocktail 
party. The second point is the speed of communications. In the 
old days the conqueror lived in the country, and you could under- 
mine his virility with the luxury of China and the charms of the 
Chinese woman. But to-day when the Japanese official has 
finished his service he goes back to Japan, and his place is taken 
by a new man. But still, judging by the effect that China has 
had on the Japanese official in Manchuria, even in five years, I 
realise the Chinese have every ground for self-confidence, and I 
rather agree with their views. 


Now let me sum up my major points. I feel that the urge of 
Russia to get her ice-free port on the Pacific and to be able to deal 
with her trade in Siberia is not dead. It is dormant, owing to the 
general policy of the Soviet Government. I feel that Japan is 
forced by fear, and by her own economic crisis at least, to co- 
operate with China, and (here I give only my own view) I do not 
think they contemplate conquest. I think that China is ready to 
protect her own freedom by the use of any Power against whichever 
other Power is temporarily the stronger. 5 

I do feel that if we can realise the truth of the position in the 
Far East, and can meet it with both sympathy and understanding, 
it might be just possible for us to build a bridge between Japan 
and China. But I feel, as I have said before, that if we under- 
stand the position clearly, it will at least teach us to act with a 
clear purpose and with honesty, and possibly, to put it at its 
lowest, it will help us to protect our own perfectly legitimate 
interests. 


Summary of Discussion. 


CoLoNEL G. R. V. STEWARD (i the Chair) : Major Ainger spent some 
years in China as a Staff officer, and also in Japan as a language student, 
and as the military language students in Japan are attached (for one 
year) to the Japanese army, Major Ainger lived as a Japanese in the 
army for some time, and can be said to know the men who hold the peace 
of Asia in the hollow of their hands. 

Three hundred years ago Tokugawa Ieyasu, the man who made the 
Japanese army unassailable politically and gave them their present 
position as controllers of the national policy, had the following maxim 
attributed to him : ‘‘ Military power should be used to defeat the enemy 
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while hidden in the breast, if the army is deployed in battle it is a 
mistake.’’ No doubt this maxim is now being practised in China by 
the Japanese army. I think there is a lack of news comment in the 
press on China and Japan; their problem is not a Far Eastern problem, 
but is part of the whole world problem, and the fabric of the British 
Empire can be torn in the Far East just as much as it can in the Near 
East. 

People in England realise that there is a Japanese problem of popu- 
lation, but they do not realise that there is a Chinese problem of popu- 
lation : these four hundred odd million of Chinese can cultivate only 
about twenty-five per cent. of theirland. We all know that the Japan- 
ese race has a passion for Imperial penetration, we hardly realise that 
the Chinese expand equally. The Chinese often start on the founda- 
tions of a country where their action is hardly noticeable. China, some 
centuries ago, took Yunnan province (what was then Siam). I should 
say the majority of the money interests in Siam are now owned by men 
of Chinese blood. History may repeat itself. Presuming we could 
dissipate the Japanese problem in the Far East, we should still have the 
problem of Chinese expansion. 

Another question is the matter of corruption. Mr. Lin Yu Tang, 
in the best book on China, when describing the Chinese character, says 
that government, according to Confucian ideas, has failed because in 
such a government ninety per cent. of the officials should be honest, and 
unfortunately the reverse is the case. 

When travelling in Manchuria, I asked some of the peasants how they 
liked the change from their old masters the Chinese officials to their 
new masters the Japanese military; they said they preferred the old 
officials because, although they had to pay them money, they could get 
an answer out of them. I do not think we should throw stones at the 
Chinese, because our customs are just as strange to them. Why should 
a broker charge commission to the buyer and seller, while an auctioneer 
only charges the seller ? 


COLONEL SOMERVILLE : At one point the speaker said there was no 
possibility of Japanese emigration. Mr. Tsurumi, in his address at 
Chatham House last October, talked about the start of Japanese colonies 
in Northern Manchuria, north of Harbin, and that surprised me very 
much, because I have always been of the same opinion, that the Japan- 
ese makes a bad emigrant. First of all, he does not like extremes of 
heat and cold, and secondly, he likes to go to a place which has already 
been exploited, like the Pacific slope. For a very long time the Hok- 
kaido has been only very sparsely populated. Why is thisso? They 
do not go to Formosa because the Chinese are in possession from the 
point of view of trade and agriculture. For the same reason, Man- 
chukuo is not available for them. 

I agree with Major Ainger that Japan is not out for territorial 
aggrandisement in China proper. What she requires is a strategic 
umbrella against a possible Soviet storm. She does not want to take 
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Manchukuo territorially ; for that reason she has set up the Emperor 
there. Her intention is to provide there a neutral, pseudo-independent 
buffer. 


MAJorR AINGER: As regards emigration, I think there are a certain 
number of places to which small numbers emigrate. I lived in the 
Hokkaido for three months, and can quite understand the Japanese 
not wanting to live there, as it is most unpleasantly cold in the winter. 
I do not know about Manchuria, but, judging from the results of emi- 
gration to Brazil, I should think you should get a number of the brighter 
people, and people of very, very strong character, to go there; but that 
does not solve the question of the quarter of a million to be placed in 
employment. Emigration would provide for a very small number, a 
maximum of ten thousand. 


Mr. HuBBARD: May I ask Major Ainger whether, in the mental 
picture of the future which he has made, he does or does not envisage 
the possibility of a working understanding between Japan and Russia, 
which, after all, would only be a repetition of history ? 


MAJOR AINGER : Previous to about Igoo France was the traditional 
enemy of Great Britain, after 1914 she became our closest ally, because 
our major interests coincided. I can see a détente between Japan and 
Russia as a temporary move, but I should still require proof that the 
major interests are ever going to coincide. 


A MEMBER: Is there a possibility, in the next few decades, of a 
change in the situation in the Far East as a result of an internal change 
in Japan? The rigidity of the Japanese structure depends in a very 
large measure on the maintenance of those traditional forces which are 
so quickly eaten into by the social repercussions of commercial develop- 
ment, and it must be remembered that Japan has only been open to 
Western commercial influence for three quarters of a century. Speak- 
ing with great diffidence, I believe that it is a fact that the Liberal or 
leftward forces in Japan are very closely allied to the Mitsui and other 
commercial interests. 


Major AINGER: That was the exact point raised to me by a Japan- 
ese with whom I discussed this question. It is a point which the 
Japanese Government itself has thought over very considerably : the 
infiltration of Western ideas and of Communism. In fact, the Japanese 
with whom I was speaking declared that the very point raised by the 
last speaker was the principal reason for the agreement with Germany, 
and for the police action which has been taken against Left-Wing 
thought generally, together with the disapproval of Western cafés and 
cinemas. I agree that the danger exists, and my Japanese friend takes 
much more the view of the last speaker than I do myself. My own 
personal view is that the conservative forces are very much stronger 
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than we in the West judge them to be, and that the “‘ eating in” to 
the social structure has not gone as far as people in the West think, or 
the Japanese Government fears. As to the Mitsui and others 
supporting the Left-Wing party, I think they might conceivably do 
it to achieve some short-term internal political object, but I do not 
think they would have the courage to do it with any other end in view. 


A MEMBER: The question that interested me was that of the 
Japanese fear. The excellent lecture showed us that the Chinese are 
not afraid at all. Is there at the back of that Japanese fear the uncon- 
scious feeling that they are trying to do something that they cannot do? 
They have tried to copy Western civilisation, and have done it remark- 
ably well, but the day may come when they feel that the pace is getting 
too strong, and this may be one of the elements that may cause an 
outbreak. 


Major AINGER: On the question of fear, I think the real fear is of 
the Russian octopus. Most people look at the map and regard Siberia 
as part of Russia. I do not know how many of us realise how slow and 
how modern the progress of Russia to the East has been. I do not 
think she got to the Obi and the Yenesei till about 1600; I do not think 
she got to the Baikal till about 1615, and she gradually crept on and on. 
I think Japan’s fear is legitimate if one thinks of the Russian advance in 
the terms of one’s local Low Countries, not being fought over by France 
and Germany, but being absorbed gradually by an enormous octopus 
that lives a long way off, of which you do not know much, but which 
seems to get ever stronger. 

With regard to the second point, when the Japanese took over 
Chinese civilisation in 600 A.D., they selected those things which they 
thought would strengthen their own social structure. Similarly with 
what they would call “Western civilisation,’’ they have taken those 
particular material things which they think will strengthen their own 
structure, and I do not think they will tire of those things, provided 
that the other iniquitous influences mentioned by a previous speaker 
do not penetrate as well. 


A MEMBER: May I ask Major Ainger whether the advent of air 
power has made any difference to the situation in the Far East? I can 
quite understand that it may have added to Japan’s fears, especially 
if Russia is able to concentrate large air forces and maintain them 
somewhere near Vladivostok. 


Major AINGER: From a purely military point of view, I think the 
only difference that air power has made is that as the Japanese 
industrial centres are mainly built of wood, the danger from in- 
cendiary bombs is greater than it would be in the West. 

With regard to Air Forces, I think the fact that it is six days’ flight 
from San Francisco to China rather rules out American air action. 
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I believe the Chinese are very good pilots, but not very good at dropping 
bombs. There is talk of air having opened up China, and I asked the 
Information Department of Chatham House to let me have the percent- 
age of the population of China who travelled by air in the course of one 
year, and the answer was point, and I cannot quite remember how many 
noughts, and then one. 


Mr. L. C. DENzA: I would ask Major Ainger if he could give some 
information on what seems a rather important point, and that is the 
present Japanese attitude towards the introduction of further new 
European, particularly British, capital into China. I understood him 
to say that for Japan there were three possibilities : one was war, the 
second that she should draw back into her shell, the third was industriali- 
sation; and he indicated, and I take the liberty of agreeing with him, 
that increased industrialisation would be the course she would follow. 
As I see it, there is only one market really big enough to take a large 
extra quantity of Japanese products in the near future, and that is 
China, and the only hope that China has of being able to improve her 
position so that she can take an increased amount of products is, that 
new capital should be introduced into the country. And I think the 
attitude of the British Government and British business circles is that 
they recognise that the export trade of the world must be increased, 
and that China is probably the greatest unexploited market in the world 
to-day. There is willingness to lend money to China provided it can 
be lent under reasonable safeguards and terms. But when Sir Frederick 
Leith Ross went out to China last year to discuss this very question, I 
think the great difficulties he encountered were from the Japanese. 
It seems to me that the Japanese attitude is very short-sighted, because 
it is only hy the reasonable co-operation of Japan, China, Great Britain 
and, to a lesser extent, in a financial and commercial sense, the United 
States, that you can possibly find a solution of the terribly difficult 
position in which Japan finds herself. 


Major AINGER: I feel that that question ought really to be ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Office. I do entirely agree with you. The 
question is how to find the way out, and how to get the nations con- 
cerned to co-operate, if they are willing to do so. I would ask you to 
consider, too, what would be suitable guarantees for capital invested in 
the Far East ? 


Mr. J. W. THomas: Can the lecturer give any idea of how long the 
Japanese can go on with unbalanced budgets, and how far the military 
policy which I believe is causing these unbalanced budgets can be 
modified? The only way one of the people I met over there could 
suggest was to follow the policy of France and Germany with their loans 
after the War, viz., depreciate the currency. 


Major AINGER: I feel that question should be addressed to the 
Treasury! I do not feel that it is the military party who are forcing 
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these frightful budgets, but absolute necessity. Unfortunately, if 
the Manchurian danger is to be exorcised, you have got to have an 
efficient army, and if you have got to make preparations for a threat 
from Baikal, you must have money, which is unfortunately “ the 
Morton’s fork’ in which Japan finds herself. Further, all money in 
Japan is really concentrated in the hands of two or three major houses, 
and, industry being built on the backs of the peasants, I would empha- 
sise again the importance of the close touch that exists between the army 
and peasantry, and the fact that the army are taking such an interest 
in questions of fertilisers, and the provision of cheap capital. 


Mr. J. Nissim: I would like to suggest that the position of Great 
Britain in the Far East is not as weak or as vulnerable as the lecturer 
appears to think, because for any length of time Japan can only exist 
by finding markets for her goods; and she has markets in China 
and Africa, in India and Iraq; she buys from Australia, she sells to 
South America, andsoon. What would happen to Japan if she really 
offended us? We would then immediately take steps to cut her off 
from access to the markets of the world, within our sphere of influence. 
Secondly, I venture to submit to the lecturer that he has overlooked the 
value of sea power. Weare directing our attention to the consolidation 
of our position in the Southern Pacific and the Indian Ocean; and, not 
only we, but the Dutch are doing the same; and the United States of 
America do not intend to leave Japan supreme in the Pacific, but will 
soon bridge these vast expanses of the Pacific by means of aerodromes. 

If our attitude towards Japan and China is to be one of sympathy, 
we must speak frankly with both Powers; and we should understand 
that one of the reasons which prevents the United States of America 
from throwing in her lot with the League of Nations is in order that she 
may have her hands free to cope with this menace in the Far East. 
I think we should be showing true friendship to Japan if we told her 
that, so far as her commercial intentions are concerned, we wish to 
co-operate with her, but in so far as her policy is one of opportune 
aggression, even to preserve her national prosperity, we should tell her 
she has not our sympathy in that direction. 


Major AINGER: As regards the position and strength of Great 
Britain and the United States, I did not have time to do more than 
stress the fact that a military expedition, sea-borne, would be an ex- 
tremely difficult operation to carry out. I think I did say that I looked 
on the situation in the Far East to-day as in the light of a Greek play 
where there were forces in operation produced by the Gods, which were 
more powerful than man, and I think those forces of fear and economic 
pressure are forces which are uncontrollable by any body of men. 
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THE SPANISH SITUATION REVIEWED 
By G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


No one who has listened to addresses on the Spanish civil 
war, or who has sought enlightenment on the subject from the 
daily press or periodical literature, can fail to have been impressed 
by the almost insuperable difficulty of securing calm and objective 
discussion, or of obtaining information uncoloured by prejudice 
and partisanship.” From the conflicting evidence recently pre- 
sented at several meetings in Chatham House, it may therefore 
be useful to attempt something in the nature of an impartial 
summing-up in what may perhaps be described as the case of 
The Spanish Republic v. Franco and others. For such a task 
it may be a positive advantage to have no private sources of 
information and thus to be compelled to restrict oneself to the 
evidence and arguments to which one has listened. 

The obvious existence of a marked cleavage of opinion among 
the people of Great Britain helps us, I think, very speedily to 
dismiss from consideration one aspect of the question which is 
frequently discussed. Both sides have their eager partisans, and 
even more bitter opponents, for the ideals which each belligerent 
is taken to symbolise are equally remote from the political 
principles accepted in Great Britain. It would therefore be im- 
possible, in existing circumstances, for any British Government to 
find popular support for any form of intervention either on one side 
or the other. I think this is generally realised and admitted by 
responsible statesmen of all parties. From the chair at a recent 
meeting at Chatham House, Mr. A. V. Alexander, for example, 
questioned whether there was any practical policy other than a 
sound and properly implemented policy of non-intervention. The 
basis of informed criticism on this point seems to rest merely on the 
unreality of the policy as at present applied—a matter for which 
the British Government cannot be held exclusively responsible, 
and which may in fact be due to circumstances beyond its control. 
The ostensible aim of the National Government must, I think, 
be accepted as correct; in fact, it conforms exactly to the 
traditional lines of British foreign policy as enunciated by a very 
distinguished exponent in the past. 

In the year 1820, England was faced with a situation in many 
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respects remarkably similar. A military insurrection in Spain, 
though on this occasion one of the Left rather than the Right, 
had given rise to a demand in some quarters for international 
intervention against it. It was in these circumstances that 
Castlereagh, at the close of his life, compiled a memorahle State 
Paper, in which will be found all the arguments which Mr. Eden 
is using at the present time. There was the same element of 
uncertainty as to the true and ultimate character of the régime 
on whose behalf intervention was being advocated, and the same 
limited extent of Spanish territory over which it could be regarded 
as exercising authority. 


“ The King’s authority [read—the Government’s authority] for the 
moment at least seems to be dissolved. His Majesty is represented as 
having wholly abandoned himself to the tide of events, and as con- 
ceding whatever is called for by the Provisional Junta and the Clubs. 
. . . The authority of the Provisional Government does not appear to 
extend beyond the two Castiles and a part of Andalusia.” 


Then there is the contention that, left to itself, an insurrection 
in Spain is of less international importance than it might be 
elsewhere :— 


“The present state of Spain, no doubt, seriously extends the range 
of political agitation in Europe, but . . . there is no portion of Europe 
of equal magnitude in which such a revolution could have happened 
less likely to menace other States with that direct and imminent danger 
which has always been regarded—at least in this country—as alone 
constituting the case which would justify external interference.” 


But, above all, there is insistence on the effects of a divided 
public opinion, which make a policy of intervention on the part 
of a country with representative institutions far less practicable 
than in the case of an autocracy. 


“In Russia there is but little public sentiment with regard to Spain 
which can embarrass the decision of the Sovereign: in Great Britain 
there is a great deal... . 

“The principle of one State interfering by force in the internal 
affairs of another . . . is always a question of the greatest possible 
moral as well as political delicacy. No country having a representative 
system of government could act upon it, and the sooner such a doctrine 
shall be distinctly abjured . . . the better.” 


As everyone knows, while Great Britain on this occasion was able 
to maintain an attitude of non-intervention herself, it was not in 
the end possible to deter another Power from adopting a different 
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policy, so that in this respect, as in others, history is repeating 
itself. 

Another phase of the discussion which need not, I think, 
detain us long is that which is founded upon the figures in the 
recent Spanish election, which are prayed in aid on both sides 
with opposed conclusions; and upon insistence on the fact, 
technically indisputable, that General Franco is a “rebel” 
against lawfully constituted authority. Most of us must feel, 
on the one hand, that revolt cannot be justified by the proof of 
anomalies in an electoral system, or by the fact that the govern- 
ment or party in power is representative of a minority only: on 
the other hand, we have surely moved sufficiently far from theories 
of “ divine right ” to agree that circumstances may exist which 
render rebellion justifiable. At any rate, to hold otherwise has 
hitherto been thought the mark of a hide-bound Tory reactionary, 
and the paradox is really amusing when this type is enthusiastically 
pro-insurgent, while denunciation of rebellion as such is thundered 
from the lips of followers of Marx or Bakunin, and other lifelong 
advocates of forcible revolution. For the orthodox democrat, 
the accepted doctrine is surely that of Jefferson :— 


“(that men) are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights : that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness : 
that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed: that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it.”’ 


If this be so, it is clear on the one hand that a government may 
exist, fully conforming to these requirements, which is neither 
elected by a majority vote nor under a theoretically perfect 
electoral system, and that, on the other, a government unim- 
peachably appointed may act in a way which forfeits its claim 
to the loyalty of the governed. In passing, we may observe that 
it is more than possibie that the alternative proposed by a revolu- 
tionary body may be equally destructive of these ‘ inalienable 
rights,” in which case both factions may have right on their side : 
we must therefore probe more deeply into the actual facts before 
we exonerate or condemn either one side or the other. 

We are not, therefore, much farther on when Mr. Forrest, in 
the Chatham House meeting of 9th March,’ denounces General 
Franco and his Spanish associates as ‘“‘ rebels and traitors,” nor 


1 “ The Situation in Spain.”” Address by Mr. William Forrest; the Rt. Hon. 
A. V. Alexander, M.P., in the Chair, 
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when he draws attention to the fact that the British Labour 
Ministries of 1924 and 1929 were minority Governments, and asks, 
“Would the Generals of the British Army and the Admirals of 
the British Navy have been justified in stirring up rebellion 
against those Governments? ’’ Under these minority administra- 
tions there was no threat to life or liberty, no attempt to introduce 
change by any but constitutional means, and no diminution in 
the maintenance of law and order. It will be time to reconsider 
our attitude if a government arises in the future under which our 
“inalienable rights ”’ are placed in jeopardy. 

The actual facts of the election held in February 1936 appear 
to be these. The votes cast for the Left totalled 4,356,000, as 
against 4,910,817 given to the Right and Centre. (The Right 
alone polled over 4,570,000 votes.) The result of the election 
was, however, to return 265 Left candidates, as against 208 for 
Right and Centre (Right 144, Centre 64). As compared with the 
previous election, held in 1933, the Right lost 68 seats, and the 
Centre 98, while the Left registered an equivalent gain, growing 
from 98 to 265. The outstanding features were thus the diminu- 
tion in the strength of the Centre and the close correspondence 
between the votes polled for the two extremes. On the basis of 
seats, the Left had an absolute majority; on the basis of votes, 
they represented a slight minority. This is the foundation on 
which the arguments of both sides rest with regard to this aspect 
of the question—a matter, as I have suggested, of comparatively 
little importance. 

Turning to the main issue, clearly the onus rests upon General 
\ Franco of justifying his insurrection against the lawful Government 
‘of his country. His case is that, whatever might be said as to 
the political composition and legislative intentions of the Govern- 
ment, the real power had passed from its hands into those of 
violent extremists, and that it had proved itself wholly incompe- 
tent to preserve the elementary rights of its citizens; that law 
and order were in abeyance, and that a state of almost complete 
anarchy prevailed. To quote the words of the Marquis Merry 
del Val, in his address to Chatham House on February gth :— 1} 


“For us Spaniards, it is a matter of life or death. Moreover, we 
are not given the choice. For us who are outside the Popular Front 
in Spain, it is either this or that. We either defend ourselves or we 
disappear, we are massacred.” 

1 “ The Situation in Spain; Why General Franco rose.”’ Address by H.E. 


The Marquis de Merry del Val; Lieut.-General Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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In this context, it is not clear whether the speaker distinguishes 
between the existing situation and that prevailing before the out- 
break of civil war. The passage which immediately follows, 
quoting the words of the present Minister for Health in the Popular 
Front Government, must clearly refer to the post-revolutionary 
situation. 


“This is no Civil War, this is a war of one class against another. 
We know that if they fall into our hands they will be inevitably 
destroyed.” 


But the alarming list of outrages produced by Sefior Gil 
Robles on 16th June, 1936, has not been seriously challenged. 
This list, as sumniarised by the Marquis Merry del Val, is as 
follows :— 


“The churches burnt between the election of February 1936 and 
the assassination of Sefior Calvo Sotelo were 251. 324 newspaper 
offices, political clubs and private houses were attacked and burnt, 
of which 79 were completely destroyed. 339 persons were murdered, 
1,287 were wounded. Robberies were committed to the extent of 
138, and there were 331 strikes.” 


It does not seem to be contended by the apologists for the 
Spanish Government that this picture is not substantially accurate. 
But they urge, first that such violence was “ a Spanish character- 
istic, and that such things would be whichever side was in power ”’ 
(Mr. Horsfall Carter in the discussion on 9th February) ; secondly, 
that many of the outrages must be laid at the door of Fascists or 
Falangists rather than of the supporters of the Popular Front ; 
and thirdly, that the insurrection, so far from curing these dis- 
orders, inevitably had the effect of greatly aggravating them. 

In order to pass a balanced judgment on the first of these 
pleas, some consideration of previous Spanish history seems 
essential, especially since the foundation of the Republic. This 
was the subject of Professor Castillejo’s lecture, delivered at 
Chatham House on 6th October, 1936 4—a lecture setting an 
example of scientific impartiality which subsequent disputants 
have found it difficult to emulate. According to Professor 
Castillejo, the democratic and parliamentary democracy of 1876 
found the task of government hampered almost from the first 
by the existence and development of at least four distinct and 
rival imperia in imperio: the Catholic Church, the Army, Labour 
organisations under the conflicting inspirations of Marx and 


1 ‘ The Ideas and Facts behind the Spanish Civil War.’’ Address by Pro- 
fessor José Castillejo; the Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P., in the Chair. 
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Bakunin, and the Catalonian autonomists. The impossibility 
of reconciling, or securing the co-operation of, these different 
forces rendered the task of parliamentary government one of 
insuperable difficulty. The situation, therefore, naturally created 
a soil favourable to dictatorship, and Primo de Rivera came into 
power. Though he temporarily effected some improvement, his 
lack of political knowledge and education alienated the intelli- 
gentsia, and his fall led to the premature birth of a republic with 
confused and insufficiently co-ordinated ideas. The sole uniting 
inspiration was “a vague idea that we needed a new life, and 
that it should be exactly the contrary of what the monarchy had 
been.” 

Following out this idea, a ministry was constructed from 
those who, under the previous régime, had been imprisoned on 
political grounds. 


“But it happened,” says Sefior Castillejo, ‘‘ that those who had 
been in prison were, some of them, old Monarchists and Catholics; 
others were free-thinkers and democrats, more or less Liberal; others 
were Conservative Republicans and some were Socialists. And a 
government consisting of such divergent elements started to transform 
the country. . . . In the first days of the railway in Spain, a farmer 
entered a train going in the direction of Madrid from Barcelona. Since 
there was only one track, the trains had to stop at various stations until 
those going in the opposite direction had passed. The farmer went to 
have a drink, and when he returned his train had left for Madrid and 
the train in the station was going in the contrary direction. He 
entered the train and found another man sitting there, and he asked 
him, ‘ Where are you going?’ The other man replied, ‘ I am going to 
Barcelona.’ ‘Oh,’ said the farmer, ‘what a wonderful invention ! 
You are going to Barcelona and I am going to Madrid, and we are both 
in the same car!’ And that was the situation of the Ministers in the 
first years of the Republic.”’ 


In these circumstances, the new constitution soon proved 
unworkable without the exclusion of political opponents. The 
majority temporarily in power invariably committed the leaders 
of the other side to jail. Further administrative chaos was 
caused by the dismissal of civil servants and judicial functionaries 
on the same principle. For example, the problems of widespread 
unemployment and low wages led to the establishment of juries 
of employers and workers in equal numbers, under a chairman 
appointed by the Ministry, to settle rates of wages and conditions 
of industry. But since these chairmen were changed with every 
government, the decision of these bodies was subject to continual 
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reversal. At the same time, tentative reforms encouraged direct 
action on the part of impatient masses; early steps in an anti- 
clerical direction started the burning of churches, and the slow 
progress of land reforms caused the peasantry to take steps in 
advance of the law. Meanwhile, the external imperium in imperio 
constituted by the Labour Unions exerted pressure by threats of 
direct action. 

In this situation, no one knew where he stood. The feeling 
of insecurity aggravated the discontents of Labour, since employers 
and landlords were discouraged from embarking upon any under- 
takings beyond those urgently necessary, thus increasing unem- 
ployment. The one thing clear was that the victory of political 
opponents appeared to spell disaster to the minority. 

Hence the electoral victory of the Right, in 1934, though the 
Government was ostensibly one of the Centre, led immediately to 
open threats of revolution from Sefior Prieto and other leaders 
of the Left, and culminated in the Asturias revolt of October in 
the same year. While it is rather difficult, in view of this attempt 
on the part of the Left to rebel against constitutional authority, 
to sympathise with the condemnation from this quarter of similar 
action on the part of the Right, a neutral observer may well find 
considerable justification for both these risings. Order and 
progress secured through constitutional means appeared quite 
unattainable, and the disappearance of the Centre parties, which 
was a Salient feature of the 1936 elections, seemed to mean that 
the grievances of Labour, justified as they undoubtedly were, 
would in practice only be met by a treatment of the employing 
classes—and of the Church—which threatened their “ inalienable 
rights,” jeopardising even life and personal liberty. A stage had 
in fact been reached when, whatever party was elected to power, 
civil war was inevitable. 

The return of a “ Popular Front ’’ Government, supported as 
it is by elements in the population fundamentally wedded to 
extra-parliamentary methods, inevitably encourages disorder, 
since the extremists feel that “‘ the hour has struck.”” Something 
of the sort occurred in France, and the elections there were followed 
by extremes of apprehension in some quarters and of riotous 
exhilaration in others. Fortunately, however, in France the 
Government showed exceptional strength and resolution: in 
Spain, where parliamentarism was already discredited, the chance 
of restoring law and order was never bright. We must, I think, 
accept it as established that from the date of the elections murder, 


arson and anarchy reigned uncontrolled, nor is the fact, to my 
02 
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mind, materially affected if we agree that many outrages were of 
Fascist or Falangist origin. Ina sense, the Spanish civil war may 
be said to have begun already at this stage, extremists on both 
sides endeavouring to exterminate their opponents in a struggle 
between “ haves” and “ have-nots,” on the issue of which, each 
might sincerely feel, hung all their prospects of a tolerable exist- 
ence. But the continuance of such a state of affairs was evidence 
of the lack of effective control exercised by the elected Govern- 
ment. The rulers were therefore hardly in a position to claim 
immunity from revolution. 

It is, I suggest, the soundest attitude to look upon the civil 
war, in its domestic aspects, as a struggle of class and party, rather 
than to pay much attention to subordinate incidents sometimes 
adduced as the causes of it; such as the removal from their posts 
of a number of military leaders, and, in particular, the assassina- 
tion of Sefior Sotelo. It seems very doubtful whether this 
murder, on 13th July last year, was even the causa proxima of 
the rising. The evidence of Sefior Lerroux is that he was informed 
of a conspiracy in the army on the day following the crime. The 
revolt when it occurred on the night of 17-18th July showed 
clear evidence of detailed and deliberate organisation. More- 
over, some of the Italian pilots who made forced landings in French 
territory on July 30th are reported as testifying that they were 
recruited for their mission to General Franco three days before 
the outbreak of the revolt. The date may have been slightly 
advanced at the last moment, but the coup would equally have 
been made whether Sotelo had lived or died. 

We shall be wise, too, if we disregard, in default of evidence, 
the story of a projected massacre of “ the collared classes,” said 
to have been staged by Left extremists for 29th July. All that 
can be said is that the story is widely and sincerely believed 
among General Franco’s supporters, including, to my knowledge, 
some resident Englishmen. To a neutral student it appears 
improbable, and it should not influence our minds so long as no 
definite proof is adduced in support of it. 

The theory of a “ war of ideologies’ is, I suggest, only true 
on its negative side. The fight may justly be described as against 
Fascism on the one hand and Communism on the other, but the 
belligerents cannot be simply classified as Fascists versus Com- 
munists. pn Franco’s Spanish adherents include all who 
have cause to fear power in the hands of a revolutionary prole- 
tariat, and it matters little or nothing, from their point of view, 
whether the prevalent form of this menace is inspired by the 
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political theories of Marx, Stalin, Trotsky or Bakunin. The 
ranks of the insurgents, whose leader himself repudiates Fascism, 
are recruited from Requetes and other Royalists, the anti- 
capitalist and anti-monarchic Falangists, and the adherents of 
the Catholic Church, with the general support and sympathy of 
the landowning and propertied classes, united by a common and 
genuine fear which can hardly be dismissed as without foundation. 
The opposing side is equally heterogeneous. There are Spanish 
patriots of all sorts, who interpret the war as a foreign invasion 
of their country. There is a proletariat suffering from real 
grievances, the reform of which they fear will be indefinitely 
postponed if their opponents triumph. There are Liberals, 
Socialists, Anarchists, and Communists of various brands, these 
last growing in strength, but not originally at any rate the pre- 
valent form of revolutionary extremism in the country. At the 
last election, the Communists are said to have polled no more 
than 50,000 votes. And there are the Basque and Catalonian 
autonomists, actuated by independent motives. The cause 
which has led these diverse elements to sink their differences in a 
common resistance is fear of a dictatorship of the Right, just as 
their opponents are united by a sincere apprehension of a “ Red 
Terror.” We in England, whatever our social and political 
affiliations, may surely find room for sympathy and pity on both 
sides. Our only legitimate political concern is the possible or 
probable international consequence of the victory of one or the 
other. 

Attempts are made to arouse our passion and prejudice by 
mutual accusations of atrocities. Admittedly, hostilities are 
conducted with extreme ruthlessness. We must accept, I think, 
the fact of wholesale executions on both sides, with an element of 
indiscriminate murder and outrage on that of the Left, more 
reprehensible but probably less susceptible of responsible control. 
But with regard to details, we should be reluctant to swallow 
stories which are not supported by the first-hand evidence on 
which British justice is accustomed to insist. The only sane 
verdict is that, in the bitterness of civil war— 


‘‘ Things like that, we know, must be.” 


Another element of prejudice is General Franco’s introduction of 
Moorish troops. ‘“‘ History and tradition,” said Mr. Forrest at 
Chatham House, “ have heaped opprobrium on the names of 
Count Julian and Bishop Oppas by whose treason the Moors were 
first enabled to set foot on the peninsula. Beside these names, 
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sharing in their shame and dishonour, historians of the future 
will surely place that of Francisco Franco.” Surely this, in any 
case, is going too far. There is no danger, such as that associated 
with the first Moorish invasion, that these Moslems will establish 
a permanent footing and government on the soil of Spain. But 


in a life and death struggle we could hardly expect the insurgent’ 


leader to forgo the assistance of any available disciplined regular 
troops of the Spanish army, particularly when fortified with 
precedent by the action of a recent Spanish Government. There 
are, moreover, other instances, nearer home, of the employment 
of coloured and non-Christian forces in Christian wars. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to share the indignation of the Marquis 
Merry del Val at the action of the elected Government in arming 
the masses loyal to them. Deprived as they were of the assistance 
of the regular forces, it is hard to see how they could have acted 
otherwise. We may, I suggest, let these two charges, for what 
they are worth, cancel out one another. 

Turning to the aspects of the question which really concern 
us, let us consider, first, the probable consequences of a victory 
for the Frente Popular Government. Will the moderate elements 
retain, or rather recover, any vestiges of power, and give to the 
Government of Spain any colour of free democracy? I cannot 
share the optimism of those who profess to believe that this can 
happen. The tendency has for some time before the crisis been 
progressively towards the elimination of the political centre, and 
extreme now faces extreme in approximately even balance. 
Neither of these extremes can rely upon a working majority; the 
only way, therefore, in which either can rule is through some form 
of dictatorship, and the forcible suppression of all opposition. 
Democracy depends on a spirit of compromise and toleration 
conspicuously wanting in the Spanish temperament, and absent 
from the Spanish political arena. As has often been pointed out, 
both Lenin and Trotsky foresaw in Spain the next country after 
Russia to submit to the dictatorship of the proletariat. It was 
as a “stepping stone” to this that Sefior Largo Caballero, the 
present Prime Minister of Spain, regarded the formation of the 
Frente Popular. As far back as March 1935 the same politician 
is reported as saying— 

‘We Socialists are tired of evolution, we will now have resort to 
revolutionary methods; but from the moment we do so we adopt the 
tactics of Communism. There is no difference between the doctrines 
of Socialism and Communism, therefore we become one and the 
same.” 
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If the Spanish Government achieves victory under a leader of 
this colour, is there any real prospect that it will speedily change 
its character ? 

Attention may also be drawn to the fact, mentioned by Mr. 
E. H. Keeling, M.P., in an address to Chatham House,! that 


‘‘on 11th May the Syndicalist Conference at Saragossa formed an 
alliance with the Trade Unionists and Anarchists, and this alliance 
issued a manifesto declaring that the moment for revolution had 
come. The Conference decided to set up Soviets all over Spain, and 
to move the headquarters of therevolutionary movement to Madrid.” 


To those who base their hopes on the conflicting aims of the 
two extremist Labour organisations, the Syndicalist C.N.T. and 
the Socialist U.G.T., the joint manifesto issued by these bodies 
on 27th November is discouraging :— 


“The present circumstances are not propitious for us to tear at 
each other’s throats, but to sink personal differences while problems 
are at stake which interest the workers to the highest degree, such as 
the distribution of seized property, the collectivisation of land, trans- 
port, industry, banks, and so on.” ' 


I think we must fairly face the issue that a Government 
victory means a “red” Spain. But, however disastrous this 
may prove to the inhabitants of the country, it ought to be 
possible to prevent serious international repercussions. Redness 
in Spain is of a peculiar shade. The inspiration of proletarian 
revolution there is drawn less from Communism than from 
Anarcho-Syndicalism, which is less obviously a doctrine for 
export than that of Marx. And, in spite of the existence of a 
superficially analogous Front Populaire in France, there seems to 
be sufficient firmness and stability in that country to prevent the 
infection from crossing its frontiers, especially now that Russia, 
desirous of peace for internal development, is abating her original 
propagandist enthusiasm. Of the choice of evils before us—and 
we have no better choice—a “‘red ” Spain, with all its horrors, may 
well be less of a danger to ourselves and the outside world than 
the only apparent alternative. 

If General Franco wins, he, too, for the same reasons as have 
been given above, can only rule through the methods of a dictator. 
Great differences of opinion exist as to the amount of support 
which he commands in Spain without outside assistance. Mr. 

1 On 19th January 1937: “ The Situation in Spain.’’ Addresses by Mr. 


E. H. Keeling, M.C., M.P., and Mr. Wilfrid Roberts, M.P.; Mr. Clement Jones, 
C.B., in the Chair. 
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Keeling, motoring extensively through the territory in insurgent 
occupation, found nothing whatever to support the statement 
that the population of this region was disaffected. 


“ Life and trade go on in a fairly normal way. There is no shortage 
of food, and very little rise in prices. There is no curfew} and the 
inhabitants seem to be under no sort of control, even close to the front 
line. . . . Everybody wears either the old Spanish colours of red and 
yellow, or a row of miniature flags of the five nations—Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Italy and Morocco. Of course, people may wear these 
emblems for defensive purposes, but members of the British colony in 
Seville and elsewhere assured me that the bulk of the population in 
Franco’s area do genuinely desire him to win.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Forrest drew attention to the streams of 
refugees moving towards the Government lines in front of Franco’s 
advance near Toledo, and the same phenomenon of inhabitants 
fleeing from what they described as “the Fascists” after the 
capture of Malaga. Apart from this evidence, there seems no 
doubt of the loyalty of the population to the Government in the 
area occupied by them, though it must not be forgotten that 
there are many refugees from this side as well. On the whole, 
there seems to be an evenly balanced division of political 
sympathies, on broadly geographical lines. 

But while General Franco may claim a considerable measure 
of passive sympathy and loyalty, presumably the enthusiasts for 
insurrection are largely confined to the classes threatened by the 
opposite régime, the army officers, landowners, and men of 
property and substance. These could be no match in numbers 
for the masses interested in the maintenance of the existing 
Government, and we can therefore hardly blame the insurgents 
for relying from the first, as they undoubtedly did, on any assist- 
ance which could be obtained from sympathetic foreign Powers. 
This assistance, which there is good reason to believe had been 
arranged before the coup was attempted, in the first stage took the 
form mainly of war equipment, especially aeroplanes, from 
Germany and Italy, the contribution of personnel being limited to 
air-pilots and mechanics. Up to the signature of the non- 
intervention agreement, at the end of August 1936, by Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, Belgium and France, 
such assistance was legitimate, as was the supply of arms and 
money to the Frente Popular Government from Russian and other 
sources. 

From the British and French standpoints, however, the 
establishment of a government in Spain under a deep obligation to 
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Germany and Italy can hardly be regarded with equanimity. The 
position of Great Britain at the gates of the Mediterranean, and the 
communications of France with her North African possessions, 
depend on the assumption that Spain will be neutral in the event of 
war. From this aspect, Russian influence in Spain, however regret- 
table, is comparatively unimportant; the interests of the U.S.S.R. 
are obviously on the side of peace. On the other hand, the Nazi- 
Fascist combination now acting in close co-operation from the 
“ Berlin-Rome axis” is a combination of the only Powers in 
Europe which have militarist ideals and expansionist aims. 
Mussolini, in particular, shows signs of having reached the point 
in his time-table which he predicted in a speech of 26th May, 1927. 


“We shall be in a position then—to-morrow—when, between 1935 
and 1940, we shall find ourselves at a point which I should call a 
crucial point in European history—we shall be in a position to make 
our voice felt, and to see, at last, our rights recognised.” 


The attack upon Abyssinia was doubtless the first step in the 
policy of forcible expansion thus foreshadowed; the war which 
Italy is now (Easter 1937) conducting in Spain may well be the 
second. The Duce’s political morality is plainly inspired by 
Machiavelli; his ambition seems to be based on dreams of a new 
Roman Empire, in which the Mediterranean once more occupies 
the central position which its name implies, with all its coasts 
under Italian control. Such a policy cannot but be a threat to 
British interests, and a notable step towards its consummation 
would be the instalment of a puppet ruler in Spain, owing his 
position to assistance from Italy. Nor can Italy in this con- 
nection be regarded in isolation: apart from the contributions 
of men and material which General Franco has received from 
Germany, we may note with legitimate misgiving the close 
consultation and intimate collaboration between Germany and 
Italy at every stage of the conflict. 

In view of these things, it seems rather futile to discuss, with 
mutual recriminations in accordance with our political sympathies, 
the question which Power has most flagrantly infringed the non- 
intervention agreements in letter or spirit. It seems tolerably 
evident that some nations have concurred in the agreements 
merely in order to preserve the advantages which early interven- 
tion had already secured tothem. But let us assume, for the sake 
of argument, that Russia has made as useful and lavish a contribu- 
tion to one side as the Nazi—Fascist alliance has afforded to the 
other. Let us accept the opinion of Mr. Wilfrid Roberts, that 
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without the help from Russia in October last the Spanish Govern- 
ment would have been defeated, as well as his conviction that, 
but for German and Italian assistance, General Franco would 
have been defeated in the first few weeks. The important point, 
to my mind, is the scale on which Germany and Italy, particularly 
the latter, are now committed to the cause of the insurgents. 
Ever since, in November last, these Powers accorded official 
recognition to General Franco’s Government, it became difficult 
for them to permit his defeat without serious loss of prestige. 
The troops of both countries now engaged in Spain amount, at 
the most modest estimate, to an expeditionary force of formidable 
proportions. On the question how far these contingents can 
properly be described as “ volunteers,” we have the evidence as 
to the German system supplied by Mr. Keeling, a witness on the 
whole favourable to the insurgents :— 

“Two German journalists with whom we talked at Avila told us 
that the method of selecting these men in Germany is not to call for 
volunteers, but to detail whole units for Spain and then announce that 
anyone who objects may stay behind.” 


With regard to Italy, we have now the testimony of Italian 
prisoners given to foreign press representatives. According to 
this, they were serving in regular units, commanded by four 
generals of the Italian army, and at least one man asserted that 
he was mobilised without being told his destination. This 
statement is traversed by Major Luciano, a captured officer 
interviewed by The Times correspondent (The Times, 29th March). 
He confirms, however, the statement that the Italian army in 
Spain consists of four divisions, totalling 40,000 men, and this 
figure may presumably be accepted as a minimum. Estimates 
of the German and Italian forces now in Spain may be accepted 
with caution, but, at whatever figure we place them, it is difficult 
to believe that the sole objective for so costly a national effort is 
the suppression of possible Communism in a non-adjacent country. 
After all, in the days when Bolshevism was much more of an inter- 
national menace than it is at present, Signor Mussolini’s Govern- 
ment was among the very first to accord official recognition to 
the U.S.S.R., and Herr Hitler followed up his assumption of power, 
in May 1933, by the ratification of two treaties of neutrality and 
conciliation with the Soviet Union. In these circumstances, it 
is permissible to surmise that operations conducted on the scale 
of actual international war are expected to lead to some more 
tangible advantages than the suppression of an “ ideology.” If 
Franco wins, shall we not have to count him as an active ally of 
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the Italo-German combination, in the event of war? It is true 
that Mussolini, in the terms of the declaration of 2nd January, 
1937, has “ disclaimed any desire to modify the status quo as 
regards national sovereignty of territory in the Mediterranean 
area,” but the aim in view can be attained without any change 
of sovereignty. The annexation of territory is not the only way 
of ensuring political or strategic control. 

The conclusions to which we are drawn may well be incon- 
clusive. It is quite possible for our hopes and sympathies to be 
differently allotted on the domestic and international sides of the 
question. Many who would prefer General Franco to win, if 
he could do so without foreign support, may welcome his defeat 
in alliance with Italy and Germany. Both in its domestic and 
international aspects, the Spanish conflict presents merely a 
choice of evils: in the one, between the forces of reaction and 
revolution, in the other between a reinforcement of the aggressive 
power of Nazi-Fascism and the risk of a revival in the influence 
of the Comintern. And the worst of it is that there is so little 
that can be done by the neutral onlooker to prevent either 
catastrophe. There is a further complication to perplex those 
whose sympathies are engaged on the side of the insurgents. It 
is natural, when the lives and liberties of people in the same social 
milieu as themselves are threatened, that what I may call the 
class which dresses for dinner should view with feelings akin to 
horror the prospect of a victory for the Frente Popular. On the 
other hand, a dictatorship of the forces of reaction holds no hope 
of permanence, in a situation which obviously calls for radical 
social and economic reform. It would be a mere sitting on the 
safety valve, leading to a fresh and even more fatal explosion in 
the near future. 

But, after all, we may be over-estimating the dangers of either 
dénouement. All who are acquainted with Spain agree in telling 
us that an obstinate individualism is the dominant characteristic 
of the Spaniard. If this is so, it is probably fatal to the chances 
of either form of totalitarianism. If the masses triumph, Spain 
may have to suffer from the terroristic and predatory phase of 
Bolshevism, but what will ultimately emerge may be a system 
which has very little in common with the ideals of the Third 
International. And if Franco wins with foreign support, his 
allies may find, by the time that they stand in need of the strategic 
advantages which they have earned, that the party under an 
obligation to them is no longer sufficiently in control to be able to 
pay the debt. 














THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN ,THE 
ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT! 


By MoNSsIEUR GEORGES MONNET 


THE situation in all European countries is much the same; 
agriculture has remained at the stage of individual production 
and producers almost everywhere continue to follow more or less 
traditional methods. On the other hand, the intermediaries 
between production and consumption have become fewer and 
fewer in number and more and more powerful and concentrated. 
Large firms exercise such authority against the interests of both 
producers and consumers that the State must intervene to 
protect both producers and consumers. 

In France for some time past attempts have been made to 
organise agricultural marketing. The agricultural problem has 
always been a dominant one in France, where the agricultural 
population forms about half the total population, and agricultural 
production represents an almost preponderant factor in our 
national economy. The value of wheat, milk and meat pro- 
duction is considerably higher than that of production in the 
three principal industries, motor, metallurgical and coal-mining,? 
and agricultural prosperity is essential in France if we are to keep 
a market for our industry. France has never wholly followed a 
policy of industrial expansion, as Great Britain has done, relying 
on imports for food. We have always endeavoured to keep 
agriculture flourishing in order to provide our own market for 
our industry. And in so far as French agriculture has remained 
prosperous, any crises which have arisen have not been serious. 

Nevertheless the crisis which affected all the countries of the 
world from 1929 onwards reached France also. The unemploy- 
ment and falling wages in industry provoked a fall in agricultural 


1 Translation of an address given at Chatham House on 8th February 1937; 
the Right Hon. W. S. Morrison, M.C., K.C., M.P., in the Chair. 
2 Value per annum : 
Motors, 4 milliards. Wheat, 9 milliards. 
Coal, 4 milliards. Milk, 10 milliards. 
Metallurgy, 8 milliards. Meat, 9 milliards. 
Electricity, 4-5 milliards. Wine, 7 milliards. 
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prices, which in turn aggravated the industrial crisis.1 The 
State intervened in an endeavour to arrest the slump in agricultural 
products. In 1933, some time after Great Britain had intro- 
duced the idea in her legislation, Parliament passed a law fixing 
a minimum price of 115 francs per quintal for wheat. But in 
France our wheat production not only meets the needs of our 
consumers, it sometimes exceeds them, so our problem was more 
difficult. We could not bring about stabilisation by fixing import 
prices. In a country like Great Britain or Switzerland, where 
there are considerable imports, it is fairly easy to guarantee a 
price for home produce, because the price of imported produce 
can be fixed at whatever figure the Government desires. 

Our harvest in 1933 was a good one, and exceeded the home 
demand. In consequence, the minimum price was disregarded 
and a “gangster market ’’ made its appearance. The large flour 
mills, faced with numerous producers hard pressed to sell, had 
no respect for the law. Supervision could not be sufficiently 
strict. I do not believe that any control can be effective when it 
is up against a certain economic equilibrium. The new element 
in the legislation of the Office du Blé is precisely that, when 
fixing the price of wheat, we have at the same time assured its 
observance by putting credits at the disposal of the agricultural 
organisations whose function it is to purchase all the available 
wheat. This was not done in 1933, and so there was a great 
deal of fraud. The consumer paid very dearly for bread, because 
he was charged according to the official rate, while the peasants 
felt themselves still further robbed because they were selling their 
wheat well below the official price. 

In November 1934 a new Government took office with a Prime 
Minister who believed in fighting the crisis by compressing prices. 
He held that a reduction of wages and a lowering of the cost of 
living would lead to equilibrium, a low equilibrium in default of 
a high equilibrium. The minimum price law was repealed and 
free trade was re-established. It was then seen that free trade 
for the producer merely meant freedom to sell at starvation 
prices. Free trade in such a case simply means freedom for 
speculation. There can be no real freedom when the producer is 
not assured a fair return. Freedom presupposes organisation, 

1 The price of wheat dropped from 161-18 frs. per quintal in 1928 to 150 frs. 
in 1930 and 145 frs. in 1932. 

The price of beef dropped from 9-26 frs. per kilo. in 1931 to 6-82 frs. in 1932 
and 5°55 frs. in 1934. 


The price of wine dropped from 172 frs. in 1928 to 114-90 in 1930, 135-40 in 
1931 and 104:98 in 1932. 
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and to allow a small minority to dictate prices to their own 
advantage at the expense of producers and consumers alike is 
the reverse of freedom. 

At one time there were as many flour mills in France as there 
were communes, and these small mills bought direct fram the 
producers. To-day we have only about 7500,1 and of these about 
200 are large mills with a controlling influence over the whole 
number. If any small mill does not work in accordance with 
their instructions, the large mills are able to exert sufficient 
pressure to ruin it. They can sell flour at any price, until all the 
bakers desert their natural supplier and the small mill has to 
acknowledge defeat. 

The same is true for beet production. In the last fifty years, 
though the output of sugar has increased, the number of sugar 
refineries has dropped from over 450 to little more than 100.? 
There has been industrial concentration, factories are larger and 
have a wider range. As a result, they are able to exercise 
tyrannical authority over the unorganised producers. 

The same phenomenon is seen with regard to milk production. 
Paris consumes 1,200,000 litres of milk a day. Three firms alone 
supply 1,100,000 litres. That is to say, more than nine-tenths 
of the market is concentrated in three hands. 

When we came into office in June 1936 we believed that the 
problem of prices must be approached in a new spirit. You 
know that one of the aims we are pursuing is to increase the 
purchasing power of the masses. We think that the raising of 
wages and an improvement in agricultural prices will provide 
sufficiently rich consumers to assure a rapid turnover. This idea 
is not peculiar to the French Government: it is one which all 
rational governments have tried to put into practice, and is in 
particular the cause of President Roosevelt’s popularity. But 
while we believe that the best means of meeting the crisis is to 


1 1884—20,256 flour mills. 


I9I4—16,823 ,, 5, 
1936— 8,517 ,, » 
Quintals of Flour 
Production Capacity. No. of Miils. Produced. 
Up to 8,000 quintals. 6,416 10,688,710 
8,000 to 70,000 e 1,085 29,923,142 
70,000 to 100,000 7, 22 1,759,254 
Over 100,000 2 17 5,199,000 





71540 47:579,106 
2 1883—483 sugar refineries. 
I913—206_ ,, 
1935—I10_ ,, 
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restore purchasing power, we also hold that the raising of wages 
and prices must not be haphazard. The relations between pro- 
ducers and consumers must be regulated by a new method. As 
regards wages, we have got Parliament to pass a Bill instituting 
collective agreements, and the wage-earning class, through its 
syndicates, has supported the Government. Formerly wages 
were fixed by the employer, who generally had to deal with 
workers in excess of requirements and could lay down his own 
terms, the only obstacle to this being direct action on the part 
of the proletariat, who could obtain improvements by means of 
a strike. We held that wages ought in future to be fixed not by a 
battle, but by an agreement between the two parties. Workers 
and employers should be encouraged to meet together and discuss 
an agreement fixing at the same time both the rate of wages and 
the conditions of work. When experience showed that the law 
passed in June 1936 was inadequate to deal with conflicts which 
conciliation failed to settle, we asked Parliament, in December, 
to authorise compulsory arbitration ; so now, if agreement cannot 
be reached between the parties, the fair wage and normal 
conditions of work are to be laid down by arbitration. 

The same spirit has guided us in the matter of agricultural 
prices. Ina few days’ time I shall be defending in the Chamber 
of Deputies a Bill which aims at establishing collective agreements 
between agricultural producers and their customers.? 

The wheat question was the first with which we had to deal 
when we came into office, for in June last the harvest was quite 
near. It was not so much that the question was more important 
than any other, as that the season and the great distress of wheat 
growers forced us to begin with it. We accordingly introduced 
our Bill for the setting up of the Office du Blé.2 The primary 
aim of the Office is to fix a fair price by agreement between the 
parties concerned. We have created an organisation in which 
producers, middlemen (merchants and millowners) and con- 
sumers are all represented. The Office is administered by a 
Central Council of fifty-one members,* of whom the producers’ 
representatives are in a large majority. It was not the Govern- 

1 The Bill was adopted by the French Chamber on 26th February. For 
report of the debates upon it, see Le Temps, 13th, 18th, 20th, 25th, 26th and 


27th February 1937. 
2 For a note on the application of the Wheat Law of 15th August 1936, see 


Appendix, p. 435. 


3 Representatives of producers. : ; ‘ : : oa 
consumers . : ° 9 
flour-milling, baking, etc. 9 
Government Departments 4 
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ment’s view that such a majority should be given to the pro- 
ducers. I think that in all countries producers have the idea that 
they ought to have a preponderant share in the organisations 
which are designed for their protection. Anyway, I asked 
Parliament to lay it down that prices should not be fixed py less 
than three-quarters of the votes, in order that the simple majority 
of the producers should not be able to impose its will. (There 
was a great battle over this between the Chamber, which accepted 
my point of view, and the Senate, which was opposed to it.) The 
significant thing is that when the Office du Blé met at the end 
of August 1936, the price was fixed with complete unanimity. 
After a lengthy interchange of view, producers, middlemen and 
consumers all reached agreement on a price (140 francs per 
quintal) considered adequate by the producers and not excessive 
by the consumers. This is the price which meets the needs of 
the community. 

I wish I could say that it would always be like this. But I 
cannot, because after the Devaluation Law, which, as you know, 
caused a rise in the price of some commodities (in every case 
imported), an attempt was made to persuade the producers that 
their prices ought to be modified. I said to the Office du Blé, 
“ Take the responsibility which the law gives you, but you must 
agree by three-quarters of the votes.’’ The Central Council of 
the Office sat for about a week, but it could not get three-quarters 
of the votes in favour of raising the price. So the price of 
140 francs per quintal will remain in force for the whole of the year. 

Though I have been reproached by various representatives of 
agricultural associations for having made known my hostility to 
any increase, I feel that I am in complete accord with the real 
mind of the French peasant. The peasant sets great store by 
stability. One thing upsets him profoundly: the variation of 
prices during the course of the year, which makes him a prey to 
speculation. He does not like selling cheaply, but he is most 
annoyed when he gets the impression that he has been cheated. 
After the 1935 harvest, the poorest peasants, who needed money 
most, sold their wheat immediately at round about 55 francs 
per quintal, and when later they saw the price go up to 100 francs, 
they not only felt bitter at having sold so cheaply, they also felt 
that it was always the same; in spite of all the laws passed in 
previous years, speculators always got the better of them. They 
now know that each year the price of wheat will be fixed in 
proportion to the cost of production. If the prices of the goods 
which constitute the cost of production of the 1937 harvest are 
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high, then a higher price for wheat will be fixed next August, 
unless of course the cost of production is brought down by a 
bumper harvest. The French consumer understands this well. 
The consumers’ representatives are mainly delegates from the 
Confédération Générale du Travail and consumers’ co-operatives, 
purely working-class bodies. They understand that the peasants 
must make a living, even if it means that bread is dearer, in 
order that they may in turn become consumers of industrial 
products. 

You see that there is a moral side to our economic policy, and 
it is perhaps that to which we hold most firmly. This is the 
reason why, in creating the Office du Blé, we tried to give the 
greatest share of responsibility to the producers’ co-operatives. 
We did not think that the Office du Blé ought to be a public 
service, buying the wheat itself: the organisation rests entirely 
on co-operation by free association of the producers. We have 
tried systematically to encourage the producers to form co- 
operatives, and we help these co-operatives by giving them sub- 
sidies for the construction of silos and warehouses, so that they can 
store the wheat of their members. Above all, we have assured 
the financing of the harvest by advancing to the co-operatives 
the money required to make immediate payment to the small 
producers. ; 

Where do we get the money? By a purely business arrange- 
ment. When a co-operative receives the wheat, it gives a bill 
of exchange which can be discounted at the Bank of France, 
after it has been accepted by the Agricultural Credit Bank and 
endorsed by the Office du Blé. Our Office, I would repeat, does 
not administer: it supervises. The Office is represented in each 
Department by elected representatives of producers, consumers 
and middlemen, and the Departmental Committee controls the 
actions of each co-operative and guarantees by its signature that 
the wheat is actually in the silo and that absolute confidence 
may be placed in the bill of exchange. 

I am specially glad that the Office du Blé has functioned in 
such a way that no part of agriculture has lacked ready money. 
The Agricultural Credit Banks have special funds at their dis- 
posal. They are mutual insurance companies, and have over a 
thousand millions in trust. They have therefore themselves 
been able to discount a large number of the bills of exchange and 
to supply the co-operatives with the necessary money. Since 
September the co-operatives as a whole have received 1,500,000,000 
francs from the Agricultural Credit Banks. The Bank of France 
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has always been at the service of the Agricultural Credit Banks 
each time the latter has needed its rediscounting services. So 
our financial system has worked well, and the official price of 
wheat has been properly observed. 

The margin left to the co-operatives by the Office du Blé is 
very small. As costs of management they receive just two 
francs per quintal between the price paid to the producer and 
the price charged to the millowners, so it is not worth the miller’s 
while to try to defraud. The thing which encourages fraud is 
the profit to be made by it; if the profit is great it is difficult to 
eliminate fraud, and policemen and supervisors are in vain. 
In fixing the balance left to the co-operatives so low, we have 
done away with the advantage which a miller might have secured 
by buying direct from the producer. 

On the whole, results have been very satisfactory. The 
number of wheat co-operatives has doubled since the passing of 
the Act, and we now have just short of 1200. The peasants have 
made the effort to combine which was needed to make them 
sufficiently powerful to stand up to the large millowners who 
were formerly their masters. They realise that the State to-day 
is determined to assist them in their efforts at organisation, made 
on their own full responsibility. as freely associated producers. 


We have emphasised in the Office du Blé the principle of human 
solidarity, grouping the peasants among themselves and with the 
consumers, but that has not made us forget that it is impossible 
to regulate prices without controlling production. In a normal 
year, or even sometimes in an exceptional year, it may be possible 
to organise a system which will work for one or two years. But 
to build up a permanent system it is essential to attain, so far as 
possible, a balance between production and consumption. French 
policy has for several years tended to limit production with this 
end in view. You know of the international agreements made 
by the sugar manufacturers and beet producers for the limitation 
of the world production of sugar. France consumes annually 
900,000 tons of sugar. Our producers agreed that our production 
in 193I ought not to exceed this quantity. So for the past five 
years we have not had any sugar crisis in France. What beet 
surplus there was has been used for the manufacture of alcohol, 
which has been bought by the State through its industrial alcohol 
organisation. It has then been sold at a profit for perfumery or 
pharmacy, and also at a low price for use in motors, the balance 
being secured by a duty on the spirit. But the total purchase of 
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alcohol by the State is strictly limited to 2,300,000 hectolitres, the 
principle being to avoid any increase in the over-production. 

In vine-growing French legislation has followed the same 
principle. When we have too much wine, producers are obliged 
to distil some of it. We give financial assistance to producers for 
uprooting vines. We forbid producers of more than 200 hecto- 
litres to sell more than a tenth of their vintage, except in accord- 
ance with rules fixed by the Interministerial Vine-growing 
Commission in such a way that there is never too much wine on 
the market. 

With regard to wheat, we wanted to discourage over-produc- 
tion in the same way. Already in earlier legislation it had been 
laid down that a producer must not sow more wheat than he had 
done in preceding years. All producers were to observe what 
was considered as the normal rotation of crops in their respective 
districts. But this is a difficult thing to control, especially as in 
France there is a majority of small-holders. It was therefore 
necessary to deter them from over-production by saying, “ If 
you produce too much, you will not be paid at the same rate for 
the surplus as for the average crop.’’ The law which governs 
the Office du Blé therefore laid down that if a cultivator exceeds 
his average output, and if there is an exceptional harvest, the 
excess should only be bought at a rate below the national price. 
This is perhaps the most important provision for the future, 
because it enables us to preserve equilibrium and avoid constant 
over-production. 


I have spoken at length of our wheat legislation because it 
gives the clearest demonstration of our policy, and it has now 
been in force for six months. We do not intend to confine this 
organisation to wheat, but to extend it to all agricultural market- 
ing. Take the case of milk. In Paris, as I have already said, 
three firms control practically the whole supply for the area. 
These firms exercise control over a host of small producers. The 
law on collective agreements aims at getting all these producers 
to combine and demand agreements which will guarantee them 
a remunerative price and will also permit of fixing prices in detail. 
We are doing what you have already done with your Milk 
Marketing Board, but in a form which relies more on co-operative 
organisation. The principle, however, is the same—to guarantee 
a sufficient return to the producer without burdening the con- 
sumer with an excessive price, and to calculate the balance in 
such a way that it shall correspond accurately with the needs of 
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the community. We believe that, so far as milk is concerned, we 
shall be able to apply the collective agreement legislation quite 
quickly. It is because Great Britain is so much ahead of us in 
the matter that I wanted to come and see the results you have 
already obtained. . 

The most urgent thing for us is the organisation of marketing. 
What the peasant needs more than anything is ready money for 
the necessities of life. The chief reason for the depopulation of 
the countryside is extreme poverty. But selling at a loss is not 
the only reason for the peasant’s dissatisfaction with rural life. 
France is very much behindhand in everything that has to do 
with the protection of farmers. Mr. Morrison has been telling 
me that British legislation satisfies your farmers. It authorises 
payment of compensation for improvement at the end of a 
farmer’s lease. This is fair, and it is to the public interest that 
the farmer should not be allowed to exhaust his land by seeking 
the highest return with the minimum outlay in the last few years 
of his lease. The farmer should be encouraged to work his land 
well to the very last day of his tenancy. We think that we ought 
to do as you have done, and give an outgoing tenant compensation 
for increase in the value of the land. Indeed, we hold that the 
farmer who has always cultivated the land well should be able 
to avail himself of a right to preference which would oblige the 
owner to give the outgoing tenant priority in applying for a 
further lease. We should like this right to be also one of pre- 
emption. The farmer should be able to say, ‘‘ I will buy the land 
at the price at which you are willing to sell.’’ In this way we 
should further stabilise the producers by making them owners. 
We are also preparing a Bill which will protect the small pro- 
prietor against the division of land which results from our succes- 
sion laws. We also want to protect cultivators against the blows 
of fate, and are considering the creation of an Insurance Fund 
against agricultural disasters, which would come to their aid in 
the event of damage caused by hail, frost, flood or storm. We 
want to finance this Fund, not by grants from the Budget, but 
by contributions from the cultivators themselves as they become 
conscious of their solidarity. 

But something more will still be required. We must recognise 
that we live in an age when the attraction of the towns is no longer 
excusable on the same grounds as in the nineteenth century or 
in the years before the War. The motor-car and electricity enable 
the smallest villages to receive the goods and the means of pro- 
duction which could put a small rural community on an equality 
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with the population of the large towns, if the State makes the 
necessary effort. We hope, by means of a scheme of public works 
which will at the same time alleviate unemployment, to give to 
the inhabitants of our villages the amenities enjoyed in large 
cities. Electricity, water supply and good roads are needed, and 
then we must provide also for spiritual well-being. We have not 
done what you in England have done in this field, for example, 
by travelling libraries. The development of broadcasting and 
television will dispel from the hearts of the peasants that feeling 
of isolation which is often so painful to them. In this way we 
shall succeed in restoring moral and material well-being to our 
village population,.in addition to security from having to sell at 
a loss, so that civilisation will no longer appear always destined 
to favour industrial development. We shall recover the agri- 
cultural foundation of our society, the loss of which has so often 
been deplored in vain. 


These are the principles which are guiding the French Govern- 
ment in its internal policy. You will see the extent to which the 
Front Populaire is in touch with the ideas of those in all countries, 
to whatever party they may belong, who are endeavouring to 
solve the economic problem. Efforts are being made in all 
countries on behalf of the peasant class. The most industrialised 
countries perceive that the towns should no longer have special 
consideration. 

I should like to say in conclusion that while our Government 
endeavours within its proper limits to pursue a policy which will 
restore security and confidence to the worker, together with 
purchasing power, we are convinced that no success is possible 
for any country apart from the community of nations. We 
recognise the interdependence of the nations, which can no more 
be happy without each other than individuals can. What I 
should like you above all to carry away with you this evening is 
a realisation of the desire of the French Government to put their 
social policy into practice in co-operation with the great de- 
mocracies of the world, so that we can arrive at a normal revival 
of international trade. The end is difficult of attainment. There 
are obviously customs barriers which could not be broken down 
without damaging the respective economies, and time will be 
needed for the modifications which are desirable. But over these 
barriers the same spirit unites and guides us. We are inspired 
by the same desire to take action on behalf of those who are willing 
to work and live in peace. 
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Summary of Discussion 


THE Ricut Hon. W. S. Morrison (the Chairman), in opening the 
discussion, said that M. Monnet had given a very interesting account 
of the French system of wheat control and of the way in which it was 
linked up with the other items of agricultural, economic and social 
policy. M. Monnet was the creator of the National Wheat Office, and 
it was a fine thing to hear an achievement of that kind described by 
one who was responsible for its creation. One could understand the 
importance which attached to wheat in the French economy, for the 
value of the wheat output, as M. Monnet’s figures showed, was equal 
to that of meat and very nearly equal to that of milk. In Great 
Britain wheat occupied a very different position, accounting for 
£9,000,000, while milk accounted for £66,000,000 and meat for 
£84,000,000. 

France was virtually self-supporting in wheat. M. Monnet had 
described the success he had had in harmonising the views of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers of that essential commodity. He 
had to consider only his home producers, his home millers, his home 
distributors and his home consumers. In Great Britain a fourth factor 
frequently disturbed arrangements, namely, the overseas exporter 
who landed his goods on British shores. It was clear from an examina- 
tion of M. Monnet’s plan that if the grower was to draw from the 
market a guaranteed price, the market could no longer be a free one. 
There must be intimate control over both the milling outlet and the 
feeding-stuff outlet. 

In Great Britain, which bought about four times as much wheat 
as she grew, a different solution of her particular problem had been 
sought. The British grower had been given security by having made 
up to him in cash the difference between what he could get for his 
wheat on the market and the “ standard price’’ that it was held he 
ought to have, the cash coming from a uniform levy on flour, both home- 
milled and imported. The Fairy Godmother of this beneficent process 
was called the Wheat Commission. This arrangement had made it 
possible to preserve a free market and to avoid the far-reaching 
measures of control which had been found necessary in different cir- 
cumstances in France. Perhaps M. Monnet might envy the ease with 
which the British system worked and the very full measure of willing 
co-operation which had been given by millers, corn merchants, flour 
importers, and the other interests concerned. 

On the other hand, wheat producers in Great Britain might well 
envy those in France. The British standard price was forty-five 
shillings a quarter, while it appeared that French producers in the 
current year had been able to get a price of 140 francs per quintal, 
which worked out at about sixty-one shillings a quarter. 

From the producers’ angle there were resemblances in M. Monnet’s 
wheat plan to the arrangements in Great Britain for sugar-beet pro- 
duction under the Sugar Industry (Reorganisation) Act of 1936, and 
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also some resemblances to the Hop Marketing Scheme. He wondered 
if these had been of any assistance to M. Monnet in drawing up his 
own plans. He had been most interested in the references to legislation 
before the French Parliament for the introduction of a contract system 
in connection with certain kinds of agricultural produce such as milk 
and sugar beet. He would like to learn more of M. Monnet’s plans in 
this direction. Great Britain had had a national contract system for 
sugar-beet and milk for many years, and until a few weeks previously 
also one for bacon pigs. The latter had got a little loose, but he hoped 
their chaotic freedom would be only temporary! There were also 
voluntary contracts for the supply of fruits and vegetables to the 
canneries and of cider apples to the cider factories, which indicated 
that France was following a line parallel to that already followed in 
Great Britain. 

It was very cheering to a British Minister of Agriculture to hear 
M. Monnet say that he hoped to give his farmers in France similar 
organisational facilities to those which had recently been developed 
in Great Britain. Only a short while before everyone had been urged 
to go to Denmark as the Mecca of agricultural reformers. All good 
believers had been expected to turn their eyes twice in the twenty- 
four hours to that shrine of intellectual progress and organisation. It 
now seemed that certain countries could find something of interest to 
them in Great Britain in the way of agricultural organisation. As an 
importer of agricultural products it was a new thing for Great Britain 
to fill the réle of an exporter of agricultural ideas. It was to be hoped 
that whatever restrictions might be placed upon trade, the export and 
import of ideas would remain free. That was one of the reasons for 
welcoming M. Monnet’s contribution to the discussion of agricultural 
policy, and the audience were extremely grateful for his interesting 
discourse. 


COLONEL CHARLES WALEY COHEN, being himself a producer, 
wished to congratulate M. Monnet on the extraordinary unanimity 
which he had obtained in the previous August in fixing his wheat 
prices. Possibly the French Government had been assisted by the 
fact that August 1935 was a time of rising pricesin wheat. He thought 
the Chairman might have a request in Great Britain for an increase 
in the standard price of wheat (45s.), now that the cost to the farmers 
had gone up. 

He was puzzled as to the lecturer’s plans for avoiding or dealing 
withasurplus. He thought this was very difficult in the case of wheat, 
because a wet winter had a marked effect in reducing the harvest in 
the following summer. In 1934 his own average production of wheat 
had been seven and a half quarters per acre, whereas last summer, 
owing to the wet winter, it had gone down to four and a half quarters. 
You could not deal with a wheat surplus entirely on an acreage basis. 
If you took a mean of production per acre and limited the farmer to 
that, it would act as somewhat of a damper upon the good producer. 
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He was interested in the steps taken to encourage farmers to main- 
tain the fertility of their farms. He himself had been very much 
struck by the disastrous effects which had resulted in the Middle 
West of the United States from neglect of the question of fertility ; 
at least twenty states were paying the price for this twenty years of 
neglect in the form of the difficult problems they were now facing. 

He asked for more information as to mechanised farming in France. 
He believed it had gone less far than it had in Great Britain and much 
less far than in other parts of the world. The cost of production 
in France was higher, he believed; in Great Britain one man produced 
30 per cent. more than he had produced in 1913, a state of affairs which 
had another aspect, since if you let your mechanisation go too far, you 
were faced with unemployment on the land. Even small farmers in 
Great Britain had increased their production by mechanisation and 
reduced the number of men they employed in the last ten years. This 
applied also to market gardens. 

He wished to congratulate the lecturer on the development of rural 
electricity. In 1925 he had taken part in starting the movement in 
this country. It had had one very interesting effect, which appeared 
also in the United States. America had been behind Great Britain 
in rural electrification, but was now spending large sums of money on 
its encouragement. This interesting effect was the revival of rural 
industry and the decentralising of industry. In Bedfordshire and 
Norfolk, the two experimental areas where a Treasury guarantee had 
been given, it was difficult to know how far pure agriculture had used 
electricity ; small industries had grown up round the agricultural area, 
which he considered was all to the good, since, for one thing, it meant 
that the market was brought near to the small agricultural producer. 

As a milk-producer he was interested in the reduction in the number 
of distributors of milk in Paris, and he asked if this reduction had also 
reduced the cost of distribution. 


Mr. OWEN FLEMING had just attended a Conference in Sevenoaks 
on certain agricultural problems, and had been asked to submit certain 
views of the Conference on fruit—a subject to which the lecturer had 
not referred. Fruit was of the greatest importance to Kent. 

As an indication of the returns obtained from fruit cultivation, he 
quoted from the recent analysis prepared by Mr. Wyllie, from which it 
appeared that the net income obtained from the experimental agri- 
cultural and horticultural work at Wye College during the four years 
1931 to 1935 was £145. This result was obtained from the combination 
of the most modern scientific knowledge with natural advantages. It 
worked out at less than £40 a year, and he asked how any grower 
could live under such circumstances? He said that the Sevenoaks 
conference had been advised that gooseberries were not worth growing. 
The present position of the apple trade was causing some concern in 
the county, and from such figures as he had been able to obtain it 
seemed clear that this fruit was being sold to-day in England at prices 
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below the cost of production. He recalled a drive he had taken some 
years ago between Le Petit Andely and Gaillon. It was the cherry 
season, and they passed thousands of cherry trees, beautiful fruit 
hanging from them, and with ladders provided for the picking, but no 
cherries were being picked owing to labour difficulties. What was the 
position in this area to-day? At the Sevenoaks Conference it had been 
urged that the solution of the fruit difficulty really lay in the wheat 
position. Wheat was hardly worth growing even at the guaranteed 
price of 45s. per quarter. The result was that farmers all over the 
country were turning to fruit and vegetable production, with the result 
that these trades also were being thrown out of equilibrium. It had 
been stated that unless the wheat guarantee could be carried up towards 
60s. per quarter, the position was not capable of serious modification. 
He had studied the German wheat position, which bore some resem- 
blance to that described by M. Monnet, and from such information as 
he had been able to gather he thought that at present wheat prices the 
German farmers found it more economical to feed the wheat to cattle 
rather than sell it for human consumption. The German Government 
was, however, responsible for the provision of the bread of the German 
people, and measures were therefore being taken to see that the wheat 
reached the mills in sufficient quantity. The anxiety, however, of 
the German Government to limit imports so as to obtain a substantial 
export surplus had resulted in a substantial reduction of the visible 
supply of wheat within Germany. It was now roughly half what it 
was this time last year, and he thought that the Government would 
be forced to purchase wheat abroad as a consequence. 


Miss HELEN Cott said that Mr. Morrison had not mentioned the 
beet subsidy which taxpayers were contributing out of their revenue 
allthe time. Great Britain cultivated beetroot on a very much smaller 
scale than France, and had less sun. A country which had cultivated 
it for centuries was likely to do it better than one just starting, and 
she thought it might be a good thing for Great Britain to abandon it, 
and leave France to supply the demand. 

With regard to fruit-growing, she thought it was a mistake for 
Great Britain to look at it from a purely commercial point of view. A 
great deal more should be done in the way of private fruit-growing, 
especially of fruit trees trained as cordons, espaliers, etc., which were 
grown so extensively in France. These trees were very economical, 
and took up much less space than those with high branches. They 
were easy for women to reach and tend. Every variety of shaped 
fruit-trees could be seen at the Ecole Nationale d’Horticulture de 
Versailles. 


A MEMBER wished to know if State credits were given to any other 
branch of agriculture besides wheat. France was able to maintain 
stable prices far more easily than could be done in this country. It 
was more difficult for us to provide State credit. 
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QuEsTION: The lecturer referred to the Co-operative Societies 
formed to deal with wheat. What body was responsible for forming 
them? How far was rural electrification being carried out by them? 


Mr. Carrns referred to the contention of a previous speaker that 
the price of wheat in Germany was low, and pointed out,that at the 
present official (i.e. nominal) rate of exchange it was about 78s. per 
504 lb. quarter, but was much less in terms of registered or other types 
of depreciated marks. He could recall wheat being sold from his 
farm in Alberta in 1932 at about 8s. per quarter, as compared with the 
present “‘ low ’’ price in England of 45s., the ‘‘ intermediate ’’ price of 
61s. in France, and 78s. in Germany ! 

In recent months there had been a feeling throughout the world 
that an opening up of the international channels of trade would be 
seen in the next few years; a great impetus to this feeling had been 
given by the tripartite Monetary Agreement. But, as far as he could 
see, many of the leading agriculturists in Europe did not share that 
view. He had been struck by the note of optimism in overseas papers 
resulting from the recent sharp increase in commodity prices; there 
was a general feeling that now the world economic crisis was over, they 
would again be able to export agricultural commodities to Europe and 
get reasonable prices for them, and be able, as a result of these higher 
prices, once more to purchase manufactures from Europe. But he 
himself thought the rise in wheat prices was purely accidental. It was 
true that this year the international trade in wheat and flour would 
be somewhat higher than it had been during the last two years, but 
even so it would be under 600 million bushels. At least 100 millions 
of that quantity were to be attributed to the accidental imports by 
the United States owing to drought and to unusually large imports by 
Italy owing to her having a very poor crop. That brought us down to 
about 500 million bushels, which contrasted with an average world 
trade figure in wheat and flour in pre-depression years of about 750 to 
800 million. In other words, we had a margin of about 250 to 300 
million bushels which still had to be made good. Many commentators 
in overseas exporting countries thought the recent temporary increase 
in international trade in wheat and flour would continue to increase 
and approach the volume attained in the early post-War years, and 
that then all would be well. In the meantime these countries were 
going ahead and increasing their wheat acreage. This year the area 
sown to winter wheat in the United States was some 5 million acres 
higher than the record peak reached in the autumn of 1918. He would 
like to give a word of warning to those people who thought the wheat 
problem was solved because we were now enjoying fairly high prices. 

The lecturer had referred to the opposition of French peasants to 
the importation of wheat by France. The same sort of phenomenon 
was to be seen in other European countries. Much as he regretted it, 
he did not think we were in for a period of greatly increased inter- 
national trade. Nearly every country, on the contrary, was increasing 
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its independence of foreign imports, as could be seen by a glance at 
the world’s press. He feared that some people who were now antici- 
pating the unfreezing of international trade were going to be bitterly 
disappointed. More and more countries were taking control-measures 
such as those described by the lecturer, the cumulative effect of which 
would be to diminish the volume of international trade. 

Finally, the speaker considered it essential to co-ordinate the 
various national measures taken, whether in meat, sugar, wheat, or 
any other basic commodity, through some international organisation. 
In many countries provision existed to export outside their frontiers 
that portion of their production which they found embarrassing to 
the attempts of governments to maintain remunerative prices at home. 
In his opinion this would be one of the gravest agricultural problems 
to be faced in the next few years, especially in wheat and sugar. For 
countries which exported primarily agricultural products, such as 
Argentina, Australia and Canada, it would be a very serious matter if, 
in years of above-average yields, a number of European countries 
subsidised the exportation of the odd 5 to 15 per cent. of their domestic 
wheat production which they found embarrassing at home. That was 
why he thought some kind of international machinery would become 
essential in the next few years to co-ordinate these various national 
efforts, such as those the speaker had described, and thus minimise 
the repercussions on purely agricultural countries of nationalistic 
attempts at a solution of the wheat and other agricultural problems. 


M. MonneET agreed that the unanimity with which the price of 
wheat was fixed was astonishing. Actually the psychological attitude 
towards the question was more favourable in France in August 1936 
than it had been when an attempt was made to do the same thing in 
England in 1931. The important thing in French mentality under the 
Front Populaire was the feeling of solidarity between the peasant and the 
workman, and between all those who were working to reach an adequate 
standard of living. The delegates of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail at the Office du Blé agreed to a rise in the price of wheat, which 
meant a rise in the price of bread, because they understood that the 
peasants must live. 

It was necessary to avoid a surplus, but there was no intention of 
penalising high unit yields. He had, however, opposed those amend- 
ments in Parliament which aimed at giving a special bonus to culti- 
vators producing more than seventeen quintals to the hectare. Those 
who increased their production in years when there was a surplus were 
to receive a lower price for the quantity in excess, and it was only fair 
that the large producer should have the lower price if he exceeded his 
average production, and not the small producer, who perhaps grew 
for himself. 

It was true that France had not yet mechanised agriculture. The 
land varied considerably even on the same farm, sand lying near clay, 
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and so on, and it was impossible to work it on the Russian method. 
Another argument was common among the peasants and reasonable 
enough; mechanical farming needed petrol, whereas animals lived on 
farm produce. The breeders must also be considered; they had to 
find a market for their beasts. Some attempt was being made in France 
to develop charcoal-burning machines. Mechanisation also had the 
drawback of reducing the number of agricultural labourers required. 
An attempt was being made to extend to agricultural workers the social 
legislation which protected industrial workers. In this field Great 
Britain had shown a good example. France should also copy Great 
Britain in fixing a maximum number of hours and securing payment for 
overtime work. 

With regard to milk distribution, it would perhaps be more 
economical to have only three distributors, if they could be controlled. 
Two of the firms were also retailers, but the largest, the Fermiers 
Réunis, sold to the dairies, giving so much a litre to the dairies in order 
to secure the market, which increased the gap between the price of 
production and the selling price. The Act on Collective Agreements 
would put an end to this. It would settle the amount due to the pro- 
ducer and the amount due to the distributor, so that the latter could 
not disorganise the market. The cost of distribution would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The problem with regard to cherries was very difficult. A market 
had to be found for the fruit the minute it was ripe. At one time they 
found a market in Great Britain, but the French producer had not 
always taken precautions against disease, and he had not always 
ensured the quality of the fruit nor sent his best, so that Great Britain 
was right in taking precautions against the entry of diseased or poor- 
quality fruit. He would like to organise French producers and get 
agreement never to sell anything but good-quality products, either in 
the national or international market. Over-production would thus 
be eliminated, standard products would be sold and consumers would 
be well served as well as producers. British authorities could then be 
asked to see if French produce was not worthy of entry to the British 
market. It was possible for the produce of the two countries to be 
complementary rather than competitive. French strawberries, for 
example, came earlier than English strawberries. He agreed that 
things looked different from the other side of a customs barrier, but he 
felt sure there was room for collaboration. 

In the question on the price of German wheat and the answer to 
it which had been given in the course of the discussion, he found a 
justification of the French policy of endeavouring to fix a just price, 
avoiding the danger of prices too high or too low. 

With regard to the question of State credits, there were actually no 
State credits. The Agricultural Credit Organisation could rediscount 
bills at the Bank of France, and was at the disposal of all branches of 
French agriculture to enable the produce to be stored. When co- 
operatives with refrigerating plants were opened which could store the 
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produce themselves, prices and quantities could be balanced and 
marketing further improved. 

There was nothing abnormal in the development of the co- 
operatives. They were making their appearance in 1933, and had 
only to be revived after M. Flandin had caused some of them to die. 
Others appeared because they corresponded to economic require- 
ments. There were Provinces in which go per cent. of business 
was in the hands of co-operatives and only ro per cent. in the hands 
of traders. The movement was spreading to all branches which 
affected agriculture. Unfortunately electrification was usually in the 
hands of private companies. The Government had made a grant of 
1000 million francs and the outlay was made by the Communes. It 
was felt that to give electric power and light to agriculture was the 
best way of restoring*confidence and interest in life. 

He was convinced of the great need for international co-ordination. 
No country could be happy in isolation. No national legislation could 
be adequate in face of a world crisis. It was essential that the various 
wheat-producing countries, for example, should submit to some 
international discipline. In sugar such discipline had been accepted, 
and in rubber some attempt had been made to secure it. Moreover, 
increased social prosperity was reducing the consumption of bread; 
people were eating more vegetables and more meat, but less bread, 
and if the large wheat-producing countries did not take this into 
account, there would be a terrible crisis. 


APPENDIX 


THE APPLICATION OF THE WHEAT LAW OF I5TH AUGUST 19306. 


Section I. The Functions of the Central Council of the Office du Bleé. 


1. To fix the price of wheat. During the 28th-31st August 1936 
meeting the Central Council unanimously fixed as from 1st September 
1936 the standard purchase price of soft wheat of fair merchantable 
quality at 140 francs per quintal; the price to be increased by one franc 
per month up to and including January, and then increased by 1°5 francs 
per month up to and including July 1937. The same meeting also 
provided for a scale of discounts and premiums for wheats below and 
above fair average quality; the price to millers was fixed at 2 francs 
(3 francs after rst February 1937) per quintal above the current 
standard purchase price. 

2. To provide for orderly marketing by producers. In order to avoid 
a glut on the market, the Central Council lays down a schedule of 
sales to which producers having sold more than roo quintals in the 
previous year must conform; at its 31st August meeting the Council 
provided for the sale of crops in excess of 100 quintals at the rate of 
Io per cent. per month during the period September—January, and this 
rate will be maintained for the balance of the crop year. 

3. To provide for the regulation of deliveries to mills. The Central 
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Council provides for proportionate rates of delivery of wheat from 
each of the co-operatives and other handling organisations; total 
deliveries to the mills may amount during 1st September—30th Novem- 
ber to 3/12 (1/12 for each of the months December, January and 
February) of the harvest in their department plus the Ist September 
carryover from the 1935 crop (excepting such stocks held» by millers) 
minus seed and the consumption requirements of peasant households. 
The Departmental Committee allocate to each co-operative and grain 
merchant delivery quotas, having due regard to the quantities stored 
by each in silos, the quantities still to be sold to each by producers and 
the quantities already bought by each from producers (in accordance 
with the schedule of scales explained in 2 above), but owing to the 
lack of suitable storage facilities not yet received. 

4. To provide for the diversion of wheat from surplus to deficit regions. 
The solution of this problem is facilitated by the delivery regulations 
(explained in 3 above); millers in deficit areas are not allowed to 
exhaust during the early months of the cereal year the locally grown 
supplies, and are thus obliged regularly to replenish their supplies 
with wheat drawn from surplus regions. The inter-regional exchange 
of wheat is also facilitated by the regular exchange of information 
between the Office du Blé and its Departmental Committees. In 
order to participate in the prior export trade (¢.e. wheat imports 
must be preceded by wheat and/or flour exports), millers must purchase 
such wheat in the surplus departments. 

5. To regulate the import and export trade. In recent years importa- 
tions of foreign wheat, even those under the system of temporary 
admission (7.e. rebate of duty on imports granted if equivalent quantity 
exported), have been subjected to extremely violent attacks by 
agriculturists. The Wheat Office has, therefore, been granted a 
monopoly of all imports and exports of wheat, flour and wheat by- 
products. Every operation connected with either imports or exports 
must be submitted for approval to an authority designated by the 
Office du Ble. 

6. To regulate the system of prior exports. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Wheat Office, the Government decreed on 29th October 
1936 that flour millers and semolina manufacturers were authorised to 
export up to 31st July 1937 wheat, wheat flour and wheat by-products 
and, after exportation, to import equivalent quantities under condi- 
tions, including rebate of duties, etc., to be laid down by the Office 
du Blé. Up to 1st February 1937, 831,289 quintals of bread-wheat 
(covered by 737 authorisations) and 50,852 quintals of macaroni and 
semolina wheat (covered by 115 authorisations) were imported under 
the system of prior exports. 


Section II. The Functions of the Departmental Committees. 
The representation of the various interests is proportionately the 
same in each of the Departmental Committees as on the Central Coun- 
cil. These Committees are responsible for the organisation and control 
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of production, trade and distribution of wheat to millers. They advise 
the Wheat Office regarding all measures pertaining to the enforcement 
of the fixed prices and the regulation of production; they also furnish 
the Office with compilations of the declarations of sowings made by 
wheat-growers, estimates of probable yields and surpluses or deficits 
of each department, etc. They also intervene to settle differences 
between wheat co-operatives; they organise new co-operatives; 
they determine the basis of allocation of quotas to co-operatives 
organised after Ist January 1936; they control the conditions under 
which co-operatives may entrust local traders to operate on their 
behalf in receiving and storing of wheat; they receive the declarations 
of grain merchants who wish to participate in the wheat trade; they 
erase from their lists, of authorised merchants those who have been 
condemned or found to be insolvent; they appraise demands made 
upon the wheat fund; they control the transactions of merchants 
and where necessary apply the sanctions provided by the law. 

A provisional system has permitted the Office du Blé to finance 
the harvest without the guarantee of the Departmental Committees, 
provided by the law, being necessary. 

The Departmental Committees also supervise the application of 
the decisions of the Central Council regarding the orderly marketing 
and selling by producers, the regulation of deliveries by co-operatives 
and other handling organisations, the conditions of sale, discounts 
and premiums, etc. They also arbitrate on all disagreements regarding 
the quality of wheat (appeals from the arbitration awards are not 
permitted). 


Section III. The Functions of the Agricultural Co-operatives. 


The law of 15th August 1936 permits co-operatives to modify their 
bye-laws so as to employ non-union labour without losing the benefit 
of freedom from taxation permitted by the decree-law of 8th August 
1935. 

On 1st February 1937, 1301 co-operatives were working under the 
National Wheat Office, double the number which existed before the 
law was passed. The co-operative organisations have carried out 
about 80 per cent. of the total transactions of the Office since Ist 
September 1936. 

The co-operatives collect the wheat harvested, and ensure that it 
is purchased and stored according to the rates and conditions fixed by 
the Central Council. They must purchase all the wheat of merchant- 
able quality offered; they must pay on delivery the full price for the 
first 50 quintals, and not less than two-thirds of the value of the 
remainder. On the unsold portion of their crop farmers may, in 
exchange for a delivery warrant, obtain from their local co-operative 
an advance equal to two-thirds of its value (the co-operatives may 
discount these delivery warrants at the Bank of France). 

New co-operatives have been organised too rapidly to permit them 
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to acquire adequate warehouse facilities. But, thanks to State sub- 
sidies, they will shortly have all the equipment they require; the 
State subsidy may equal one-third of the construction costs, and the 
local agricultural credit organisations may grant long-term advances 
equal to four-fifths of the remainder. Co-operatives are permitted 
by law to entrust the purchasing and storing of wheat to lécal traders 
(not transacting such business on their own account). 

Flour-millers and semolina manufacturers are obliged by law to 
conform strictly to the regulations of the Departmental Committees, 
and to purchase their stocks exclusively from wheat co-operatives 
and grain merchants. If direct delivery from the producer to mills is 
more economical, such delivery may be authorised by and carried out 
under the control of the co-operatives. 

The Wheat Office handled during September—-December 1936, 
15,920,000 quintals of wheat (and 4,754,000 quintals milled for 
consumption in peasant households). 

Up to 28th January 1937 financing by the Agricultural Credit 
Organisation amounted to one milliard 283 million francs; 285 million 
of which being co-operative funds in regional banks, 998 million 
represented by co-operative bills rediscounted by the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank (of which 463 million was in turn rediscounted 
by the Bank of France). These figures give an incomplete picture of 
the sums already paid to producers for their 1936 harvest; to them 
should be added the payments made by merchants, by old co-operatives 
either from their own funds or from privileged credit advances, and 
payments made directly by the Bank of France. 


Section IV. The Functions of the Grain Trade. 


Although unable to claim the fiscal advantages and subsidies 
accorded to the wheat co-operatives, French grain merchants (ex- 
cepting millers and bakers) who have made the necessary preliminary 
declarations to the Departmental Committees may, under the control 
of the latter, purchase, take delivery of and store wheat under the same 
conditions as the co-operatives. Although the producer is not bound 
to deliver his harvest to a merchant, he may offer his entire harvest 
to a merchant, and the latter is obliged under the law to purchase it. 
Merchants must pay the producer for such wheat through the regional 
bank of the agricultural credit organisation located in the district 
where the wheat is produced. 


Section V. The Financing of the Office du Bleé. 


The funds of the Office are provided by: (1) a progressive tax on 
production, (2) a proportion of the customs duties collected on wheat 
imports, and (3) a tax of 15 centimes per quintal on all wheat handled. 
The income from (1) and (2) is primarily designed to finance exports 
during years of surplus production; the income from (3) goes one-half 
to the budget of the Central Office and one-half to the budget of the 
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Departmental Committee. In addition, a levy of o-50 franc per 
quintal has been collected on all wheat received. The proceeds of 
this levy will provide for a Bank of Guarantee designed to cover 
possible losses by co-operatives, and will also provide a Fund from 
which grants can be made to co-operatives (to meet interest on 
and redemption of capital borrowed to acquire or build silos and 
warehouses). 


Section VI. Surplus Crops. 


The law provides that when the crop exceeds home requirements, 
all growers who harvest more than 50 quintals must hand over to the 
Wheat Office that part of their harvest in excess of the average of their 
harvests during a period to be fixed by the Office. The wheat thus 
obtained may be denatured or exported. Having collected during 
years of deficit crops two-thirds of the customs revenue from wheat 
imports, the Wheat Office will be in a position to grant subsidies for 
the exportation of surplus stocks. If the Office has not sufficient funds 
for this purpose, it will fix prices to be paid to producers for their 
** excess wheat ’’ handed over at a level which will enable the Office to 
export and/or denature surplus stocks without loss. 

The purpose of these measures is to discourage over-production. 
For the same purpose the law confirms previous legislation prohibiting 
producers from increasing the acreage sown to wheat; it also confirms 
previous legislation prohibiting the growing of wheat on the same 
land in two consecutive years. 
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Any book reviewed in this Journal may be obtained through the 
Publications Department of the Institute. Members of the Institute 
wishing to cable an order may use, instead of the title of the book, the 
number which it bears, e.g., ‘‘Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty 
May Journal: Smith."’ 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


PEACE AND WAR 


1*, ALTERNATIVE TO REARMAMENT. By Jonathan Griffin. 1936. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. 215 pp. 6s.) 

2*, WHICH WAY TO PEACE? By Bertrand Russell... 1936. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 8vo. 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

3. THE STRUGGLE FOR Peace. By Sir Stafford Cripps. 1936. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE three books are symptomatic of the revolution which has 
lately come over public opinion in Great Britain. Some twenty years 
after the Zeppelin raids we have discovered that air power has completely 
changed the conditions of our national defence. What has for long 
commanded intellectual assent has at last registered itself as a con- 
viction, leading, as always in Great Britain, to the question, What are 
we going to do about it? | 

Mr. Griffin is obsessed, firstly with the vulnerability of Great 
Britain and secondly with the loss of liberty which measures of defence 
against air attack must involve. His solution therefore consists in a 
system of ‘‘ non-provocative defence.’’ The defence is to consist in a 
Europe-wide system of collective security against aggression from the 
air, a “ Locarno corner”’ being judged insufficient. And the non- 
provocative element will be ensured by a provision that the members 
of the collective security scheme shall “ keep their air forces individually 
inferior, but together predominant over those of Germany.’’ At the 
same time, the door is to be left open to Germany “so that it will be 
possible for her with honour to join the treaty.’’ In this connection, 
all the British non-self-governing colonies are to be placed under the 
Mandates Commission of the League, and the Ottawa Agreements, 
which ‘‘ began a race for exclusive economic alliances,’’ “‘ must go.”’ 
(In discussing this point Mr. Griffin seems to confuse the international 
effects of Great Britain’s abandonment of free trade with those of the 
Ottawa agreements.) 


Lord Russell’s solution, as one might expect, is more drastic. He 
eschews collective security and embraces a thorough-going pacifism. 
As he tells us in capital letters on the last page of the book, we are 
“to abstain’’ from fighting and from all voluntary participation in 
“ war between civilized States.’’ Not that he is a Christian or any other 
kind of absolute Pacifist. ‘‘ A small war for a great end may do more 
harm than good,”’ he tells us, adding that his belief in absolute paci- 
fism “‘ is limited to the present time and depends upon the destructive- 
ness of air warfare.’’ It is by cold reasoning that we are driven 
to conclude in favour of the policy of gradually disbanding the army 
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and navy and air force, disposing of India and the Crown Colonies and 
announcing that we intend never again to fight another war, and so 
(pp. 135-7) to make ourselves as safe as Denmark. The closing section 
of the book is more speculative. ‘“‘ The political condition for permanent 
peace,’ we are told, “‘is the existence of a single world government, 
possessed of irresistible force and able to impose its will upon any 
national States or combination of States.’’ ‘‘ History must be taught 
in the same way in all countries and by means of text-books sanctioned 
by the international authority.”’ 

“Perhaps a great excess of births over deaths will have to be 
adjudged a national offence, and unduly fertile nations will be compelled 
to submit to instruction in birth control.’’ All this may happen 
“much sooner than most people are prepared to believe,’ and the 
initiative is to come from Washington, the appointed seat of the new 
Leviathan. 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ book consists of two sections, 150 pages of 
argument followed by 128 pages of reference material contributed 
by Mr. Michael Foot, which many will find convenient. Sir Stafford 
Cripps is not an exact thinker and his pages invite the blue pencil. 
One instance must suffice : ‘‘ If we postulate the beneficence of British 
imperialism, we must, too, accept the thesis of Hitler and Mussolini 
as to the civilising influences of their own imperialisms. There is no 
argument applicable to the one which cannot be applied equally to the 
others.’’ Sir Stafford’s ‘long-term objective’’ is ‘a world-confedera- 
tion of Socialist Powers knit together by the community of economic 
interests of the workers who control the national governments.”’ The 
first step to this is the setting up, by treaty, of “an advisory economic 
General Staff for the nucleus countries,’ leading to “a Free Trade 
confederation ’’ which would also be a “ currency group.’’ There are 
difficulties about this plan which leap to the eye. Sii Stafford Cripps 
does not enter into them. Perhaps he is relying on the help of the 
International Labour Office, to the “ valuable exploratory work ’’ of 
which he awards a meed of praise in which few critics of his book will 
fail to concur. A. Z. 


4*. WAR OVER ENGLAND. By Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 1936. (London: Longmans, Green. 
8vo. 287 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

5. MopERN WaAR AND DEFENCE RECONSTRUCTION. By Captain 
J. R. Kennedy, M.C., R.A. (retd.), #.s.c. 1936. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. 308 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

6*. THE NATION AT War. By General Ludendorff. Translated from 
the German. 1936. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 189 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

THESE three books are to some extent complementary, in that the 
three authors start from the premise that the nature of any future war 
will be entirely distinct from that which the world has hitherto known. 
All three accept as a basic truth that a European war is certain to recur ; 
each, working on different lines, seeks to point out to his fellow- 
countrymen the measures that are necessary in order to ensure that his 
own country shall emerge victorious from any such future conflict. 
Each, moreover, is convinced of the fact that modern war is not only 
directed against the armed forces of an enemy, but is also aimed 
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directly at breaking the morale of the entire hostile nation. But each 
envisages the problem from his own particular angle. 

Ludendorff, as might be expected, considers the case of the German 
nation and army at the close of 1918, and thereupon proceeds to re- 
commend the creation of a national morale that should be proof against 
the disruptive tendencies which finally effected the downfall of Germany 
at the close of the World War. That being so, it is only natural that 
he should not go much beyond studying the requirements of a national 
psychology and of a national economic system that would withstand the 
shocks of a great future war. He is rather like the physician and the 
“ soul-doctor ’’ who might set up to render the German people immune 
against the subversive propaganda, the economic blockade and the 
air warfare that was just beginning to show its far-reaching effects in 
1918. In so far, then, Ludendorff does not look much beyond the 
present day. He does not speculate on the hypothetical effect of the 
air arm, of poison gases, incendiary bombs or any other product of 
modern inventiveness. But he does insist on the fundamental necessity 
of the entire nation being mobilized for war—not only for service in 
the fighting forces, but also in the ranks of the industrial workers. The 
whole nation, he further argues, must be educated to withstand the 
dissolving effects of modern war. To that end the bringing up of the 
youth of the nation must be devised. The burden of the book is, in 
fact, very little more than the principles that have been adopted for the 
education of the youth of Germany under the Nazi régime. It is 
likely, indeed, that under the strain of an air warfare, directed against 
a nation as a whole, the Germans, as a result of such education, would 
be found to be far more resistent against the bombing of towns than any 
nation that has not been brought up on such lines. Ludendorff really 
demands that national education should be regarded largely from the 
point of view of its results in war-time. He also makes it clear that in 
such a nation as he would wish to see, the whole direction of the State, 
of its foreign policy, as well as of its military enterprises, should be in 
the hands of professional soldiers and of statesmen prepared to bow 
to military opinion and to all military requirements in time of war. 
This, of course, is virtually the ultimate goal of Nazi philosophy. 


Captain Kennedy’s book is of another type. To some extent 
he follows Ludendorff’s demands for a centralized and unified military 
policy. But he soon leaves the wider aspect of the problem on one 
side; and he then proceeds to indict the British Government for 
neglecting the lessons of the Great War, and for preparing for a form of 
war that will never recur. To some extent the author weakens his 
case—which is clearly a very strong one—by the vehemence of his 
pleading, as well as by his inability to take into consideration the fact 
that national characteristics and political prejudices render it extremely 
difficult to alter the accepted order of things. It is perfectly true that 
the air arm is becoming a greater threat, if indeed it may not 
shortly become the paramount menace, to any form of national 
security. If that be the case, and here it is becoming more and more 
probable that this might come to pass, then it is urgent that the 
three British defence Services need recasting on a most drastic scale. 
Unfortunately the whole of naval and military history and tradition 
stands in the way of any change in British defence policy. The author 
is undoubtedly justified, therefore, in his strictures on present-day 
policy in high places in London. The most alarming aspect of the 
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situation is the formidable expenditure which is becoming involved in 
maintaining the present defence organisation. The economic results of 
the hugely increased cost of modern armaments is bearing heavily 
on Europe as a whole; and even the United States and Japan, particu- 
larly the latter, are becoming involved in a defence outlay that is out 
of proportion with the normal annual expenditure of the State. One 
may well ask, after reading Captain Kennedy’s book, whether the 
cost of Imperial Defence, that is, the cost of maintaining the British 
Empire on its present basis, does not threaten to become too great a 
burden for the British nation to bear. It appears urgent to find a more 
favourable ratio of security to expenditure can be found. 


Air Commodore Charlton’s book stands on a different plane. It is 
a futuristic account of the next air war which will be conducted against 
Britain by Germany. France is attacked at the same time. In 
three days both Britain and France are completely defeated by air, 
and both countries are straightway compelled to sign a humiliating 
peace—without their land and sea forces ever having come into play. 
There is an interval of twenty-five years, during which Britain proceeds 
to set her house in order and to reorganise on a national and combatant 
basis, much in fact as Ludendorff advocates in his book in the case of 
Germany. A new air war is fought in which the boot is on the other leg. 
Germany is smashed: a great European war results. Thereupon 
Britain and the United States intervene. As a result air forces are re- 
duced, and an international air police force comes into being. Civilisa- 
tion is thereby saved. Air Commodore Charlton has written a most 
readable and plausible book; one in which all his facts are not only 
possible, but also based on the experience of the World War. Yet one 
cannot avoid an impression that the dice are loaded on the side of the 
victors: they certainly enjoy all the luck. 


The main conclusion to be derived from perusing these three volumes 
is that war is becoming so exacting in its manifestations: armaments 
are growing so complex in their nature, and so terrific in their effects, 
that the risks of a great World War are in no way exaggerated. But the 
risks of failure, of accident, as well as the dangers of the uncertain 
factors in the execution of war plans are such that no nation will dare 
to risk venturing on war unless either victory, and a speedy victory at 
that, be assured, or unless the game is really worth the candle. Can 
any European Power say this with absolute certainty to-day? It 
seems most doubtful. But until that opinion be more generally 
accepted he would be a bold man to declare that Europe will never see 
another war. H. DE WATTEVILLE. 


7*. Is It Peace? By D. Graham Hutton. 1936. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. 364 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. GRAHAM Hutrown, the distinguished economist, has had an 
off-day, and written this ‘‘ study in foreign affairs.” It was an off-day 
in more senses than one; for there is scarcely anything in the book 
about economic influences on international affairs—which is what we 
should like to have heard from him. Mr. Hutton writes rather as a 
moralist than an economist. He seems to regard the present state of 
the world as a judgment on its leading governments, and particularly 
the British Government, for their failure to embrace the principle of 
collective security. 
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This is, with all due respect to Mr. Hutton, an over-simplified view ; 
and he has approached ground which is obviously not familiar to him 
in too uncritical a spirit. He is frequently in difficulties with his facts, 
as a few examples culled from a hundred pages of the book will show. 
It was not after the American disavowal of the Treaty that French 
statesmen began to ‘‘ view the League as an instrument of French 
policy in the maintenance of the European status quo’’ (p. 76); this 
attitude was clearly taken up by the French Delegates on the Com- 
mission which drafted the Covenant. It is not correct that Foch in 
1918 ‘‘ wished to proceed to Berlin ’’ (p. 79). The League had nothing 
to do with the Schleswig plebiscite (p. 106). Soviet Russia recognised 
Lithuania in 1920, not 1922 (p. 128). Dr. Rauschning, the first Nazi 
President of the Danzig Senate, was not “a native Danziger’’ (p. 139) ; 
and the proposal for an Austro-German Customs Union was with- 
drawn under French financial pressure before the Hague Court issued 
its decision (p. 158). More seriously misleading is the statement that, 
during the Abyssinian crisis, “‘ the British Cabinet split over the issue : 
“peace or war’.’’ There is surely no evidence that any member of 
the Government was in favour of war. But perhaps the worst example 
of confusion is the following passage about the Manchurian crisis : 

Eventually, but not until six months after the Japanese aggression on China 
had begun, the League sent out a Commission of Inquiry under Lord Lytton, in 
February 1932... . An American proposal for joint Anglo-American repre- 
sentations to Japan at the very outset of her aggression was frigidly answered by 
a unilateral British statement which left the American Government under no 
delusions which side the British Government proposed to favour. 


The relevant facts are these. On 22nd September, 1931 (four days 
after the ‘‘ aggression ’’), China proposed at the League Council the 
despatch of a Commission of Inquiry. Japan demurred. The 
American Government was consulted unofficially, and replied (as Mr. 
Stimson records in his recent book) that it would be impolitic to 
send “an investigating commission to Manchuria over against the 
objection of Japan.’’ Many people thought this a wise decision, though 
Mr. Hutton might have been tempted to see in it evidence of which 
side the American Government “ proposed to favour.’’ It is in any 
case noteworthy that the first ‘‘ non-joinder ’’ (to borrow a word coined 
by Mr. Stimson) came “ at the very outset ’’ not from the British, but 
from the American, side. On roth December, after a long and arduous 
negotiation, Japan was at length brought by the League to agree to a 
Commission. The further period of seven or eight weeks required to 
appoint, collect from five countries, and despatch the Lytton Com- 
mission scarcely justifies Mr. Hutton’s innuendo of dilatoriness on the 
part of the League or of the British Government. But when Mr. 
Hutton passes from innuendo to accusation, he is still more unfortunate. 
There seems to be no trace whatever of any “ American proposal for 
joint Anglo-American representations to Japan’’; and it must be 
conjectured that Mr. Hutton’s words are a muddled recollection of 
Mr. Stimson’s unilateral declaration to the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments (made not “at the very outset,’ but on 7th January, 
1932) that the American Government would not recognise any results 
achieved by the use of force. It was this declaration which called forth 
a communiqué explaining why the British Government did not think 
it politic at that juncture to imitate the American action, this being the 
only British statement which at all corresponds to Mr. Hutton’s 
description of a “‘ frigid answer.’’ It is possible to criticise the British 
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attitude as unhelpful or unduly cautious. But in order to have the 
right to do so, one must at least take the trouble to study the facts. 
E. H. Carr. 


8. WAR ON GREAT CiTIEs. By Frank Morison. 1937. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 245 pp. Illustrated with 64 photo- 
graphic reproductions and 12 diagrams and maps. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author addresses his book to the lay public, and no one will be 
prepared to question the justification of so doing at a time when daily 
references in the Press to gas-masks and air-raid precautions must have 
convinced even the most obtuse member of that public that the home 
front will equal or excel the military front in importance in any future 
war. Mr. Morison’s descriptions of the numerous Zeppelin and 
aeroplane raids on London during the years 1915 to 1918 are made 
vivid by photographs of the resulting material damage and detailed 
information as to the victims. His story makes strange and terrible 
reading, as does his special chapter on the parallel sufferings of Paris 
during the same period. The reader who has been shocked by the 
early chapters of the book will find little to console him in the later 
sections, where the author discusses the probable effects of air warfare 
in the future in the light of advances made in technique since the 
conclusion of hostilities. He pays special attention to the dangers of 
incendiarism and methods by which they may be overcome. 

Fortunately Mr. Morison’s preoccupation with technical detail does 
not obscure his conviction that this is ultimately a moral issue. The 
book will serve a valuable purpose if it deepens the growing realisation 
among ordinary citizens that war is not an unavoidable cataclysm of 
nature, but a permitted result of conflicting wills among human beings. 
Its horrors will recede if and when we determine that the same amount of 
energy, persistence, ingenuity and self-sacrificing devotion shall be 
thrown into peace-building as is at present lavished upon preparation 
for destruction. MARGARET MILLER. 


g*. AIR POWER AND ARMIES. By Wing-Commander J. C. Slessor. 
1936. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiii + 231 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

10. AN INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICE Force. By W. Bryn Thomas. 
1936. (London: Allenson. 8vo. 173 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


WING-COMMANDER SLESSOR’S book is first-rate, well-documented 
and well-digested, it never claims to prove more than it does prove nor 
leaves out inconvenient evidence. It professes to deal only with the 
contribution of air power to victory in a land campaign, but it is in 
fact of very solid value to those whose first concern is the wider problem 
of the air menace to the cities—of Britain in particular. For example, 
he explains just how, in the case of air power, offence is nearly always 
the best defence; yet honesty makes him admit that “it might be 
necessary in another European war to concentrate all our resources 
on the defence of London and to undertake no other military commit- 
ment unless and until its security is assured,’’ and again that “ whether 
the tactical defensive gains or loses in efficacy relative to the power of 
the offence in the air—and at the moment the latter seems more 
probable—it is certain that we shall never be able to dispatch fighters 
to assist in the defence of a European ally so long as our own country 
remains open toattack.’’ This of course raises the disquieting question : 
must not the present British programme of rearmament be funda- 
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mentally changed into one of concentration on making the British 
Isles less vulnerable? Is not such a change, however difficult, indis- 
pensable and urgent, both if Great Britain is to avoid inviting aggression 
upon herself and if she is to help restore collective security—which 
we now need more than ever? To answer that question is outside the 
scope of Wing-Commander Slessor’s book; yet there are yaluable 
hints to be found in his chapter on the vulnerability of army supplies 
to air attack. Dispersed storage is, he suggests, the essential solution. 
Is it not also the first essential of home defence under the new conditions ? 
It is to be hoped that he will give us advice on this in another book. 


Mr. Bryn Thomas puts once more the case for an international air 
police force; and, although that case can be much more effectively 
put, one realises yet again something of its great strength. 

JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 


11*, JUSTICE AND EQUITY IN THE INTERNATIONAL SPHERE. By Norman 
Bentwich and others. [New Commonwealth Monographs, Series 
B, No. 1.] (London: Constable. Demy 8vo. x -+ 59 pp. 


4s. 6d.) 


TuIs is one of the monographs of the New Commonwealth Institute. 
Except for a Catholic professor who describes the attitude of the 
Vatican to peace, the other contributors—all eminent scholars— 
discuss various aspects of an Equity Tribunal. Professor H. A. 
Smith has an interesting study of the réle of the American Supreme 
Court in inter-State disputes : and Professor de Bustamante describes 
the short life of a little-known experiment, in which the five republics 
of Central America set up a permanent tribunal and bound themselves 
to submit to it “ all controversies or questions which may arise among 
them.”’ The conclusions are, on the whole, sombre. In the last 
resort, says Professor Smith, the problem of enforcing international 
judgments is a problem of war: and Professor Radbruch cannot see 
an international Equity Tribunal functioning until its judges know how 
to subordinate the interests of their own nations to the common good of 
the world, and at the same time “ an international mind has developed 
in every community which will support, echo and authorize’’ the 
Tribunal’s decisions. Thus there is no shirking of the difficulties which 
the New Commonwealth is courageously facing. MESTON. 


12*, PRELUDE TO PEACE: The World-Brotherhood Education Move- 
ment. By Esmé Wynne-Tyson. 1936. (London: C. W. 
Daniel Company. Sm. 8vo. 133 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts book outlines an educational system designed to develop a 
sense of world citizenship, and so to lay the foundations of lasting peace. 
It contains some sound criticism of existing systems of education as 
tending to produce maladjusted, aggressive, nationalistic individuals ; 
but it makes the mistake, common to all those to whom education is a 
form of propaganda, of regarding the child as a unit of ‘‘ raw material ”’ 
to be turned, at will, into a pacifically-minded world citizen, rather 
than as an individual to be helped to develop himself into a well- 
adjusted, rational human being. 

Upon particular points, too, it is difficult not to have doubts about 
the value of the methods advocated. Speaking of the place of art and 
music in the curriculum, for example, the author says, “ Under this 
system there will be no time to waste in delicately encouraging mediocre 
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talent. . . there need be no fear that a great artist or a great musician 
will be lost to the world for lack of a weekly drawing class or music 
lesson.”’ 

Nor must time be wasted in giving a “smattering of science.” 
Ina world suffering from an overdose of materialism, science, except 
for the specialist, must be subordinated to that ‘ broad inter- 
national culture which aims at producing a peace-loving and peace- 
protecting humanity.’’ Unfortunately, it appears that it is the 
“ science,’ and not the “ smattering,’’ which is chiefly condemned— 
since it may be doubted whether the advocated study in each term of 
two countries, their culture, history, geography, etc., by means of 
modern mechanical aids, such as the gramophone, wireless and cinema, 
is likely to be profound or exact. 

Are art and music of no value in education except to the genius? And 
is it merely accidental that this mechanised age, in which everyone 
tends to live increasingly ‘“‘at second hand,” is also belligerently 
nationalistic? Finally, the student of history cannot fail to be alien- 
ated by a suggested system of education in which his subject is regarded - 
as nothing more than an arbitrary selection of so-called “ facts’’ to be 
distorted at will for propagandist purposes. H. G. LIDDELL. 


‘ 


13*. INDUSTRY AND War: A Practical Suggestion by a Leading 
Industrialist. (Series B. No. 10.) 1937. (London: The 
New Commonwealth. 8vo. 8 pp. 3d.) 


Reprint of a speech of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, Chairman of Tube 
Investments, Ltd., on December 2nd, 1936. 


NEUTRALITY AND LAW 


14*, NEUTRALITY: ITs History, Economics AND Law. Edited by 
Philip C. Jessup and Francis Deak. 1936. (New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 4 vols.) 

Vol. I: THE Ortcins. By Philip C. Jessup and Francis Deak. 1935. 
xviii + 294 pp. $3.75, 18s. 

Vol. Il: THe NapoLeonic Periop. By W. Alison Phillips and 
Arthur H. Reede. 1936. xii + 339 pp. $3.75, 18s. 

Vol. III: THE Woritp War PERiop. By Edgar Turlington. 1936. 


xx + 267 pp. $3.75, 18s. 
Vol. IV: Topay anp Tomorrow. By Philip C. Jessup. 1936. 


x +,237 pp. $2.75, 14s. 
Tuts large work brings conveniently together much useful informa- 
tion not otherwise easily obtainable and presents the results of some 
new research. The titles of the various volumes indicate the scope of 
the inquiry, the purpose of which is defined as being “a clear under- 
standing of the fundamentals upon which the law of neutral rights and 
duties has been based and of the factors which have conditioned its 
development.’’ The technical rules of neutrality, it is recognised, 
have become effective, when they are effective, by the mere process of 
reiteration, they largely reflect economic conditions, and they are, 
from these and other considerations, essentially non-logical in nature. 
Professor Jessup, who acts as editor, sees in the subject much room for 
further research, and particularly need for co-operation between the 
historian and the international lawyer, who have tended heretofore 
to ignore each other. 
Volume I combines the topical and chronological approach. 
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Neutrality in the modern sense could not arise until the emergence 
of the nation State. In fact it required the intervention of that 
adjunct of the nation State, a navy, as opposed to the irresponsible 
actions of privateers or pirates, before the law of the subject could 
grow. But once rules could be formulated they tended “ to become 
masters rather than servants.”’ ’ 

Two-thirds of Volume II is devoted to an essay by Professor W. 
Alison Phillips on “ The Belligerents and Neutral Commerce during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars,’’ which takes the reader 
through these mazes as clearly and succinctly as it is possible to do that 
difficult task. Despite the apparatus of legality so prominent in the 
belligerent operations of the period, it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that international law then (and if we anticipate Volume III, now) was 
not much more than a classification of material into categories and that 
justice was perilously close to the “ right of the stronger.’”’ Professor 
Phillips’ essay is not entirely free from a note of patriotic bias. 

The remaining third of the volume is occupied by a very useful 
dissertation upon ‘‘ The Effects of the Wars upon Neutral Commerce 
and Industry.’’ Mr. Reede has gathered together a collection of trade 
statistics of the Napoleonic period, not only for the traffic of the leading 
countries, but also for that of minor Germanic states, which will put 
the economic historian in his debt. His conclusion is virtually the 
same as that reached by Mr. Turlington in Volume IJI—that, how- 
ever great theappearance of war-time prosperity may be, this appearance 
is deceiving, and the net result of a great war, to neutrals, not less than 
to belligerents, is injurious. 

Volume III is devoted to the last war. In attempting to strike a 
balance between neutral gains and losses, it touches on the well-worn 
subjects of Anglo-American war-time negotiations and examines 
carefully belligerent action in control of sea-borne trade. It emphasises 
the very large réle played in the last war by a class of coercive measures 
hardly known in previous contests, the so-called measures of sovereign 
right, such as export and import embargoes, bunker control, black 
lists and other direct interferences with neutrals. A discussion of the 
individual balance sheet of each important maritime neutral, including 
the United States, leads to the conclusion indicated above. 

In its first three chapters Volume IV summarises the preceding 
volumes. Thenext two chapters discuss the present position, especially 
with reference to the United States, and the last two present some 
considerations for the guidance of Americans in shaping their future 
policy. Professor Jessup sees little development in the position of the 
neutral over the centuries: the same contentions as are made to-day 
were made six hundred years ago, the only difference being that now 
they are put into more or less logical categories. As before, they may 
or may not be heeded, the determing factor being bargaining power or 
military strength. It is Great Britain, the greatest of the sea Powers, 
which has done most to frustrate the growth of any genuine code of 
international law in respect to neutrality, for when at war she has 
consistently broken the understood rules. ‘‘ The Navy acted, and the 
Foreign Office had to find the argument to support the action,’ the 
author quotes Sir Edward Grey as saying. 

Professor Jessup puts the issue for the future neatly. ‘‘ Peace or 
profits? ’’ he asks. Americans cannot have both. They cannot expect 
to be peaceful traders in a future general war, for they will not be able 
to regard future general wars, even apart from the question of the 
League, as private quarrels in which they have no concern. Hence if 
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American merchants want the profits to be drawn from such wars, 
they will have to take their chances. The alternative will be to draw 
their country in. Professor Jessup thinks that possibly some positive 
conception of neutrality might be developed in recognition of the fact 
that neutrals have duties as well as rights, with a view to ending or 
limiting such a war. He has a healthy scepticism as to one of the 
belligerents being “ right,’’ “ fighting for justice,”’ etc. 


The four volumes as a whole reach a high standard of objectivity 
and clarity. While they do not succeed in establishing a code of inter- 
national law in respect to neutrality, they do put into convenient shape 
for reference the usage that has obtained in the past, and that no 
doubt will have a certain amount of bearing on the rules that will be 
made in the future. A. R. M. Lower. 


15*. LA CONCEPTION AMERICAINE DE LA NEUTRALITE: Essai sur le 
droit international de la neutralité aux états-unis. Par C. M. 
Chaumont. 1936. (Paris: Rousseau et Cie. 8vo. 277 pp. 
30 frs.) 

PROFESSOR PHILIP C. JESSUP states that 

‘the policy of neutrality is firmly embedded in American thought and practice. 

The American people are inclined to regard it as a traditional American doctrine 

in the same category as the Monroe doctrine. They think of it chiefly as 

synonymous with keeping out of war.”’ 
Dr. Moritz J. Bonn in describing some recent tendencies of thought 
in the United States stated that 


‘they were now seeking peace at any price by scrapping old creeds and by 
making the duty of neutrals, not their rights, the corner stone of their policy. Up 
to now they had insisted on ‘ butting-in’; in future they were going to contract 
out, * 

Dr. Chaumont’s interesting study is intended to assist his readers to 
‘ comprendre la pensée des Etats-Unis, en adopter tour a tour les formes 
diverses, méme si elles sont contradictoires ’’ (p. 3). The author has 
refrained from critically analysing the American conceptions of 
neutrality. The reader is left to draw his own conclusions from the 
historical picture presented by the author. Vo Rf. 


16*, DIE VOLKERRECHTLICHE STELLUNG DER B. UND C. MANDATE. 
By Dr. W. Abendroth. [Abhandlungen aus dem Staats- und 
Verwaltungsrecht mit Einschluss des Volkerrechts, Heft 54.] 
1936. (Breslau: Marcu. 8vo. x + 278 pp. Rm. 20.) 

Tus book contains a very thorough study of the aspects of Inter- 
national Law involved in the “‘ B”’ and ‘‘C”’ Mandates. It is written 
by a young German jurist, a student of Professor Burckhardt. It is 
very welcome to have an examination of the Mandate system, both in its 
theory and its practice, by a German scholar who has no propaganda 
aim, but writes with careful study of the authorities and a mastery of 
legal principles. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with the legal 
sources of the Mandate system, and contains a searching examination 
of the post-War Treaties, Article 22 of the League Covenant, and the 
Mandates documents themselves. The second part examines the legal 
character of the system of the ““B”’ and “‘C’”’ Mandates, and analyses, 
with characteristic German thoroughness, the vexed problem of 
sovereignty. The third part is concerned with the administrative 
duties of the Mandatory, and offers a survey of what has been done in 


1 International Security, 1935, p. 131. 2 Spectator, 5th February 1937. 
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the tropical territories under mandate in compliance with the Articles 
of the Mandates and in the light of the reports of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. Lastly, the fourth part deals with the control 
of the League over the Mandatory Administration, and considers not 
only the activity of the Mandates Commission, but also the machinery 
of supplying information about the Mandated territory and the right 
of petition. The first half may appear too theoretical to the English 
positivist reader. But the critical study of the negotiations at the 
Peace Conference which preceded the actual granting of the Mandates 
is a valuable contribution. Dr. Abendroth makes a strong point of the 
attitudetaken up by the Government of the United States, which claimed 
to be entitled to an equal voice with the Principal Allied Powers, in 
support of the view that those Powers cannot change the allocation or 
character of Mandates as they please. In his view the Mandatory 
government ‘represents a form of Condominium divided between the 
Mandatory Power and the League. 

The book ends with an impressive bibliography. The literature 
which has already appeared, in three languages, about the Mandates 
system is alarmingly large; but this book breaks new ground. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


17. FEDERAL STATES AND LABOR TREATIES. By W. L. Tayler. 
1935. (New York. Privately printed. 8vo. 171 pp. Cloth 
$2; paper $1.) 

THE conclusion and implementing of international labour agree- 
ments by Federal States is a problem which bristles with difficulties. 
It is a mixed question of constitutional and international law, and its 
solution is not made easier by the peculiarities of the treaty-making 
procedure under Article 19 of the constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation and by the divergencies of the various Federal 
constitutions. Dr. Tayler’s monograph will be found useful for the 
understanding of many an aspect of this problem. His book is ad- 
mittedly informative, and where general questions of law are involved he 
is usually content to rely on citations. Within these limits, Dr. Tayler’s 
survey is a welcome contribution to the subject. He gives a detailed 
historical account of the drafting of Article 19 and of the procedure 
followed in the adoption of draft conventions by the International 
Labour Conference. He then discusses the position in various Federal 
States, in particular in the United States, Australia and Canada. 
With regard to the latter, the author believes that since the judgments 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Re The Regulation 
and Conirol of Radio Communication in Canada the Dominion Govern- 
ment is competent to conclude and implement international labour 
conventions by virtue of Section 132 of the Constitution. That view 
must now be revised in the light of the decision given on 28th 
January 1937, by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
Attorney-General for Canada v. Attorney-General for Ontario and others, 
53 I.L.R. 325. H, L. 


18*. ART. 5 UND ART. 14 SATZ 3 DER VOLKERBUNDSATZUNG. (Das 
Stimmrecht bei der Einholung von Gutachten des Standigen 
Internationalen Gerichtshofes durch V6lkerbundrat oder 
-versammlung.) By Salo Engel. 1936. (‘s-Gravenhage: Nij- 
hoff. 8vo. 124 pp. Gld. 2.50.) 


Procedure of the League of Nations in regard to Advisory Opinions of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. Detailed legal study, 
with a good bibliography. 
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19. SUPPLEMENT TO THE LAW AND PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUNALS. By Jackson H. Ralston. 1936. (Stanford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xx + 
231 pp. 18s.) 

THis Supplement brings up to date the treatise on The Law and 
Procedure of International Tribunals published by the author some ten 
years ago. Both the treatise and the Supplement are invaluable to 
students of international law. The use of the Supplement is greatly 
facilitated by a detailed index. VR 


GENERAL 


20*. DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1935. Edited by John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett and Stephen Heald. 2 vols. 1936. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. Vol. I, xi + 318 pp. 15s., to members 
tos.; Vol. II,’°xx + 567 pp. 21Is., to members 14s.) 

THOSE faithful and indispensable co-adjutors of the Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, the editors of the annual volume of documents, have 
followed the example of the Survey itself, and devoted a special volume 
to the Italo-Abyssinian War, which appears as Volume II for 1935, 
the remaining documents for the year 1935 being collected in Volume I. 
Owing to Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s absence abroad, the arduous task of 
preparing both volumes has fallen mainly on the shoulders of Mr. 
Heald, whose name appears alone on the title-page of the second of them. 

The first phenomenon which strikes the student of these volumes 
is one to which Mr. Eden drew attention recently—the growth of 
diplomacy by public declaration. They do not, however, altogether bear 
out the suggestion implied in Mr. Eden’s remarks that this phenom- 
enon is peculiar to the diplomacy of the totalitarian States. We find 
here declarations of capital importance by President Roosevelt, by 
King Leopold of Belgium, by at least one French Prime Minister and 
by more than one British Foreign Secretary, which would in the old days 
certainly have taken the form of diplomatic notes. In addition to 
these, the speeches of delegates at Geneva, of which a good many 
appear (some only in extracts) in these volumes, are losing more and 
more the character of contributions to a debate and assuming that of 
pronouncements of policy to the world at large. Even agreements 
concluded between ministers are now frequently couched, not in signed 
documents, but in joint communiqués ostensibly prepared for the press. 
These volumes bear plentiful and valuable witness to what may be 
called the popularisation of diplomacy. 

The year 1935 was dramatic in many respects, and not least in the 
vacillations or alternations which it witnessed in British policy. Herr 
Hitler’s denunciation of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty ; 
Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin; the Stresa Conference and the Geneva 
resolution condemning Germany ; the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment; Sir Samuel Hoare’s Assembly speech; the Hoare—Laval Plan— 
this sequence of incidents provides plenty of problems for the student 
of international politics. Here it is only necessary to record that he 
will find all the relevant documents methodically set forth in these 
volumes. The second volume also contains the bulk of the League 
proceedings regarding the imposition and removal of sanctions, a 
section on the American neutrality policy, and the correspondence 
between the British and other governments regarding mutual assistance 
under Article 16 of the Covenant, while some of the relevant past docu- 
ments are collected in an appendix. Following the practice of previous 
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volumes in the series, Mr. Heald has prepared each section with a brief 
introduction designed to give the necessary perspective. The work has 
everywhere been done with great thoroughness and with an evident 
determination to anticipate the needs of the reader at every point. 
One small inaccuracy should be noted. The Czechoslovak—Soviet 
Pact was not, as here stated, completely identical with the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. It contained an additional article, not found in the earlier 
instrument, by which each party bound itself to remain neutral in the 
event of the other being involved in a non-European War. 
E. H. Carr. 


21*, ‘‘ YES AND ALBERT THoMAS.”’ By E. J. Phelan. 1936. (London: 
The Cresset Press. xvi-+ 271 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


WHEN Albert Thomas died at the age of fifty-four, he had lived 
three men’s lives. He had been a pillar, on its intellectual side, of the 
Socialist movement in France, having, among countless other services 
to it, edited a whole library of social science.* He had galloped through 
a crowded parliamentary career, culminating in his brilliant ministry of 
munitions during the Great War, and had then gone on as ambassador 
to Russia. Finally, as his third and his finest life-work, came the crea- 
tion of the International Labour Office at Geneva, and his direction of 
it for twelve tremendous years. It is this last phase which is the subject 
of the present monograph. Mr. Phelan is unduly modest about his 
book. It is a great deal more than “ some personal reminiscences ’’; it 
is a vivid study of the man and of the ideal for which he sacrificed 
himself. 

What does the average Englishman know about the I.L.O. and its 
duties? Heis aware, ina vague sort of way, that it collects voluminous 
statistics, drafts Labour conventions, and publishes a valuable yearly 
review of the economic situation of the world. But of its ultimate goal 
he has little knowledge and some suspicion. Mr. Phelan has thus done 
it good service by telling us the ideal which Albert Thomas entertained. 
It was not the setting up of an improved machinery for international 
Labour legislation. It was the framing of a new programme of social 
progress, an organisation of the peoples of the world in the pursuit of 
social justice—a term by which Thomas meant, not merely the removal 
of social injustice, but “a positive policy through which the individual 
might attain his political, economic and moral rights.”’ 

The vision was too big, and it wore down the seer. Mr. Phelan’s 
narrative shows Thomas’ fierce vitality beating itself against mountains 
of misunderstanding and apathy, ploughing its way through uncharted 
problems in every corner of the globe, striving to accomplish in a decade 
the work of generations. Thomas could never in his mind separate 
Labour issues from national politics. Perhaps he was right, but no one 
mind could encompass the combination when its sphere was not a coun- 
try or even a continent, but the whole civilised world. The task, if 
that were possible, was still further complicated by Thomas’ insistence 
on exactitude of detail: the architect of a great building cannot test 
each brick himself, and each trowelful of mortar. 

Mr. Phelan is a little unhappy that his hero was not so successful 
with the English as he was in China, Japan, the United States, and the 
other scenes of his ceaseless journeyings. Thomas was slow in recon- 
ciling himself to British methods and was impatient of British official- 
dom; and his British associates were at times suspicious of his exuber- 
ant rhetoric combined with obvious mental secretiveness. But the 
misunderstanding went no further than that. The Englishmen who 
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got to know Thomas best were the warmest in their appreciation of his 
intrinsic kindness of heart and directness of purpose; and the British 
members of his staff at Geneva were second to none in the affectionate 
devotion which in the fullest measure he commanded. MESTON. 


22*, ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY. ByS.de Madariaga. 1937. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 244 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A STAUNCH Liberal-Democrat, Sefior de Madariaga maintains that his 
philosophy does provide an alternative to the choice so often offered 
to us between Fascism and Communism. Now, faced with its apparent 
failure, he admits only its need of a profound criticism and reformula- 
tion. The trouble lies in the difference between the precise and 
conditional form which ideas have for the trained thinker and the crude 
and absolute shape which they acquire in the ordinary mind where, 
politically, they become effective. In this light the failure of liberal- 
democracy is seen to be due to dogmas incorporated in its accepted 
tradition which are unreal and foreign to its true nature. This book is 
a result of the pursuit of these misconceptions, and its rigour can leave 
no doubt about the author’s intensity of faith. 

The assumptions really essential to liberal-democratic thought are 
that the individual is the sole repository of value, and that the only 
aim in life is the development of his experience. The simple facts which 
must be taken into account are that individuals are not identical and 
cannot be considered sensibly apart from the society in which they live 
nor, ultimately, apart from the world-community. Finally, for a 
philosophy which is to be acceptable, it is as uncourageous to deny 
ourselves opportunities of discovering variety as it is dishonest to 
assume what may be convenient, but isnot true. From these postulates 
Sefior de Madariaga argues that counting heads and Jaissez-faire are 
notions as invalid as the classless society and the supremacy in value 
of a totalitarian State. Though it is wrong to think of extirpating the 
driving force of private initiative and property and the wealth of 
experience which they allow, it is equally wrong to deny that these 
may lead to anarchy. If we want peace, there seems now to be no 
escape from a hierarchy of organisations designed to co-ordinate and 
develop our activity; but such a mechanism remains only a means, 
and the sovereignty which the ‘‘ Organic Unanimous Democracy ” 
requires for its survival must be judged always by its satisfaction of the 
ends of men. 

Outlines are given of the sort of institutions which it would be 
natural to find in an ideal society, but they are frankly tentative, since 
the actual must be dominated by historical circumstances. Many of 
them are new only in the context of liberal-democratic thought, yet 
they are significant. The author’s readiness to accept a restriction of 
citizenship shows how far his logic has carried him from the liberalism 
of the ballot-box, and indicates that laissez-faire takes with it the 
dogma that we ought not to assume the responsibility of acting on our 
own idea of what others want or ought to want. His insistence on the 
separation of economic matters from political affairs, which may sound 
strange when every day new links are discovered between the two, 
reflects the analytical distinction between the technical and the 

morally valuable, and measures, incidentally, the perfection of social 
goodwill and trust which are envisaged. 

In this brave work we are not offered easy solutions of immediate 
and practical problems of policy. Indeed, we are told to look for help 
in these matters to knowledge to be drawn some day from a natural 
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science of social life. But we are reminded again, powerfully and from 
a new point of view, of the attitude of mind which we must have if such 
a science is to be recognised and to have full scope. Hard contrasts, 
such as that “‘ intolerance is but the shadow cast by the light of faith,”’ 
make it clear that the possibility of a liberal-democracy depends on our 
ability to keep the natural force of creeds and propaganda subject to 
a stable sanity. That surely can be accomplished only by whole 
societies, and, where the will to co-operate in ‘the task exists only in a 
small group, it becomes difficult to decide how it should act in order 
to make effective its particular contribution to social life. That that 
vital question is not answered in this book is scarcely a criticisni, 
since it seems well-nigh unanswerable. W. L. WEBSTER. 


23*. IDEOLOGY AND Utopia: an Introduction to the Sociology of 
Knowledge. By Karl Mannheim. 1936. (London: Kegan 
Paul. 8vo. xxxi-+ 318 pp. 15s.) 

THE chief thesis of this book is that the “ social situation ’’ funda- 
mentally affects the attitude of mind and the conceptions of anyone 
who attempts to understand political and economic facts. This ‘‘ social 
situation” is not distinct for each individual, but is shared by great 
numbers in any group to which the individual belongs. Thus a thinker 
who belongs to a “‘ satisfied’’ group tends to make theories about 
politics and economics which are “ ideologies”’; and a thinker who 
belongs to an “ unsatisfied’ group tends to make “ utopias.” The 
groups with which the author is primarily concerned are very like the 
“classes ’’’ of the Marxian tradition: but the advance made by Max 
Weber in analysing the social situation less crudely is accepted. Since 
political and economic theories are closely connected with programmes 
for action or for opposing action, Dr. Mannheim suggests that the in- 
tellectuals ought to be able to allow for the fact that “‘ social situations ”’ 
affect political theories or programmes of opposing groups and therefore 
provide some bridge between opponents. He speaks, however, of 

knowledge ”’ in general, not of the limited “‘ knowledge ”’ of the nature 
of party-programmes : and in view of this, it is strange that the “ social 
situation ’”’ should be assumed by Dr. Mannheim to be mainly of the 
type connected with the social ‘“‘class.’’ The author himself thinks 
in the “social situation’? of German scholarship in the German 
language: and he does not allow for his own omission of reference to 
work done on the same subject in French and English. In pure 
philosophy he refers to Max Scheler, but not to the English “ realists ”’ 
who have advanced beyond Hegel and the Hegelian, Karl Marx. 
Indeed, for anyone interested in international affairs, it is interesting to 
observe how entirely the theorists of politics and economics neglect 
the social fact, language and the difference between languages. That 
fact is very important in any analysis of the “social situation’ of 
every thinker; and it provides at least some explanation of the in- 
adequacy of theories of politics when they deal with national differences. 
When Latin was the only language of European thought, agreement 
as to “conclusions ’”’ was easier. C. D. B. 


24. THE HUNDRED YEARS. By Philip Guedalla. 1936. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo. xv + 374 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Herz is historical caviare of exquisite savour. Mr. Philip Guedalla, 
admittedly, writes primarily for the literary epicure. But students 
of international affairs having any claim to sophistication can only 
delight in this collection of cameos. 
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The term is perhaps misleading. For the author’s purpose is in 
no way trivial: he seeks by projection upon the screen of his in- 
comparable style “to describe the leading moments of the century 
since Queen Victoria’s accession as they affected the leading units of 
the Western world.’’ The first shots are of Kensington and Windsor 
Castle: but these close-ups are interrupted by a long-shot of Washing- 
ton D.C. and the westward surge that engulfed large tracts of Mexico. 
Back in Europe we are witnesses of the revolutionary portents of 1848 
and the inglorious exits of Louis Philippe and the mighty Metternich. 
Within a year Paris and Vienna are once more under authoritarian 
rule; yet the names of Cavaignac and Windischgratz are virtually 
unknown to history: which gives the author occasion to muse that 
a dictatorship is only a device by which an air of permanence is lent 
to temporary retrogressions. There is a delicious chapter at this 
point—‘‘ Kennington Common ’’—featuring the old Duke and the 
Chartists and illustrating the vast difference between British and 
Continental politics. 

And so to 1861. ‘ Charleston, S.C.’ limns in unforgettable tones 
the forgotten prelude to America’s Civil War. “ Osborne’’ brings us 
back home. There are obbligato accompaniments from Versailles 
(1871) and St. Petersburg (1881), but the central theme is Great Britain. 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, is portrayed in a few deft strokes, and 
the England of the ’eighties, in which “ Ireland raised her dismal and 
recurrent voice in an attack upon the imperfect hearing of Great 
Britain,’’ is transformed by the sudden efflorescence of Imperial 
sentiment which found virtue, above all, in a “‘ far-flung’’ realm. In 
the chapter ‘‘ St. Paul’s’’ Mr. Guedalla employs irony as only he knows 
how. “ Tangier’’ and ‘‘ Bjorko’’ show the inexorable march of the 
conflict that sets self-conscious Germany against the rest of Europe and 
then, barely thirty years later, Prussia re-incarnate in the accession 
of Adolf Hitler by the accident of the Reichstag fire. An intensely 
personal and impressive apergu of the Jubilee and obsequies of King 
George V makes a worthy finale. 

A list of authorities, some admirable maps and an index are the 
clearest evidence of the thoroughness of method of this consummate 
artist. W. HOorRSFALL CARTER. 


25. THE MEANING OF History. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated 
from the Russian by George Reavey. 1936. (London: 
Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. 224 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book is significant: it implies that history can 
be regarded as a single whole, and that it has meaning. Indeed, 
M. Berdyaev goes further than this: he tries to show that history is an 
independent entity, in some sense more real than the individuals and 
events which go to make it up. His philosophy of History might be 
described as the mystery of the Christian dialectic—that is to say a 
strange blend of Christianity, Russian mysticism and Marxian dialectic. 

It is for those who have a penchant for metaphysical speculation 
to judge whether M. Berdyaev’s religious interpretation of “ the 
tragedy of history ’’ is logically or esthetically satisfying. The histor- 
ians and the empirically-minded will be tempted to regard the meta- 
physical chapters of this book as an essay in romantic mythology, 
designed to satisfy the demand for a “happy ending”; and will 
prefer to turn their attention to the more specifically historical chapters. 
Here they will find generalisations which are sometimes wild and some- 
times profoundly stimulating; wild when M. Berdyaev gives way to 
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the common temptation of historians with an idea to fit the facts of 
history on to the Procrustean bed of their own fancies; stimulating 
when, as a man brought up in a less materialist tradition, he brings his 
criticism to bear on the industrial civilisation of Europe and America. 
M. Berdyaev represents the romantic and spiritual reaction against 
capitalist and socialist materialism, and his criticisms of the idea of 
progress and the devaluation of values perpetrated by a machine age 
are none the less penetrating for having been written fifteen years ago 
(the book is made up from a series of lectures delivered in Moscow in 
1919-20, before his expulsion from Soviet Russia). Such criticisms, 
however, would have been equally valid and penetrating if they had 
been made on the basis of that very empirical philosophy on which 
modern civilisation is built and which M. Berdyaev rejects in favour of 
a dubious metaphysic. D. A. Rout. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


26. LABOUR CONDITIONS IN WESTERN EvuROPE, 1820 TO 1935. By 
Jiirgen Kuczynski. 1937. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
8vo. vi-+ 118 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE Marxian theory that labour conditions are continuously 
deteriorating under capitalist economy is taken for granted in this 
book. Thence, “‘ the important thing to be found out is the method 
and way in which labour conditions deteriorate. . . .” 

To this task the author brings his great command of the methods, 
sources and results of labour statistics. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an interesting theoretical 
and historical survey on the measurement of labour conditions. 
Among the various factors influencing the position of the working class, 
emphasis is laid on the worsening effect by the enormous increase in 
the intensity of work. The other main factor is, of course, the real 
wage. Next come short-time work, unemployment, social insurance 
and the workers’ health. 

The chapters dealing with the actual development of labour 
conditions in England, Germany and France are based chiefly on wage 
data, these being the only figures available; even wage statistics, 
however, are scanty. Besides real wages, the author computes 
“relative wages.’’ The relative wages, according to his formula, 
indicate that a conspicuous decline of the worker’s share in the national 
product has taken place, even during periods of increasing real wages, 
as between 1870 and 1890 in England. Furthermore, the author says, 
the temporary improvements in the labour conditions of Western 
European workers have been at the expense of workers employed abroad 
by English (or French) capital. 

The development during the 115 years under review is shown to 
have been very similar in all three countries : in Germany, the develop- 
ment was more unfavourable to the worker than in England, where, 
moreover, the standard of living has been higher; the French worker 
is considered to be absolutely better off than the two others (mainly 
on account of lower intensity of work), but as compared with a century 
ago to be in between the English and the German worker. 

Dr. Kuczynski’s reviews of the sources and data available are very 
instructive, and everybody will agree with his demand for more 
statistical evidence and investigation in order to throw better light on 
the development of wages and of labour conditions in general. 
KAETHE K. LIEPMANN. 
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27. PLANWIRTSCHAFT UND AUSSENHANDEL. By Karl W. Kapp. 
1936. (Geneva: Georg. 8vo. xi-+ 140 pp. Sw. frs. 4.) 

THIS essay is primarily a study of the effect of a planned economy 
in one or more States on the structure of international trade, but an 
introductory part gives an interesting résumé of the general theoretical 
and practical difficulties which confront both exchange and planned 
economic systems. The dilemma is underlined that in neither system 
does it seem possible to reconcile individual liberty of valuation with 
an adequate consideration of social usefulness. 

The main part then discusses the problems which would arise in 
dovetailing decisions about foreign trade with the requirements of a 
coherently planned internal development. This need and the advis- 
ability of avoiding a too rigid bureaucratic control lead to suggestions 
about the most expedient forms of organisation of foreign trade; these 
are compared with the actual developments in the U.S.S.R. The 
possible political and economic réles of tariffs, dumping and trade 
treaties and the general advantages and disadvantages of a planned 
monopoly of foreign trade are considered. 

The essay closes with a short review of the regulation of foreign 
trade by capitalist States with special reference to post-War Germany 
and Persia. W. L. WEBSTER. 


28*, INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS AND Foop- 
STUFFS, BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND CONSUMPTION, 1935. 
Issued by the League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service. 
1936. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 4to. 146 pp. 
4s.) 

A most valuable analysis of the international trade in thirty-five 
commodities, including all the more important raw materials and food- 
stuffs except coal and meat. A separate table for each commodity 
gives horizontally a list of exporting countries and vertically a list of 
importing countries; thus it is possible to see at a glance the volume 
of trade between any two countries in the commodity considered. 
The publication breaks new ground, and should not be confused with 
the volume of International Trade Statistics, published annually by the 
League of Nations. 


29. AN INTRODUCTION TO EcoNoMIC ANALYSIS AND PoLicy. By 
J. E.Meade. 1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. xxv + 
392 pp. Ios.) 

TuIs book is an introduction in the sense that it is a survey of a 
whole field of study, and is written for those without technical training 
who wish to understand the bearing of economic theory on practical 
problems. In language quite free from complicated technical terms 
it provides an excellent exposition of many of the most important 
and topical features of the economic mechanism. The effect of 
movement of the rate of interest or of wage-levels on unemployment ; 
the repercussion of different forms of taxation on the system; the 
influence of international trade on internal policies are all discussed 
in the light of the latest theoretical developments. Noteworthy, too, 
is the insistence on the significance of marginal theory and of economic 
— for all activities of any society, whether individual or socialist in 
orm. 

Admitted to be less satisfactory than the description of mechanism 
are the efforts to justify particular views, for instance, about equality 
of income. It does seem doubtful whether the light which pure 
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analysis has to throw on such questions, which go far beyond simple 
mechanism, is clear enough to render their treatment suitable at the 
stage of understanding assumed in this book. On the other hand, to pre- 
vent the precision which belongs only to logic from giving the inexpert 
reader a false sense of our achievement of control over mechanism, it 
might have been wise to lay even more stress than is done on the un- 
certainties involved in the determination of most economic quantities 
and in the diagnosis of every economic situation. 
W. L. WEBSTER. 


30. NATIONAL INCOME AND OuTLAY. By Colin Clark. 1936. (London : 
Macmillan. 8vo. xix + 304 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

FIVE years ago Mr. Colin Clark published a study of the national 
income, and since that time he has added to our information through 
articles and shorter studies. The present volume is not only an assem- 
bling and revision of material which has been scattered over a number 
of sources, but adds much that is new. It will be of the greatest 
interest to all who wish to study the behaviour of our economy during 
the years of depression and revival. 

The conclusion is reached that the national income, after rising to 
£4,384,000,000 in 1929, fell to £3,844,000,000 in 1932, but rose again to 
£3,962,000,000 in1933. Mr. Clark makesa very interesting attempt to 
evaluate the shares of the national income going to wages, salaries and 
profits, and also reaches important conclusions on the subject of 
savings— 

“The outstanding fact of the situation is that three channels of saving— 
namely, the obligatory saving funds of local authorities, trading profits held back 
by company officials, and savings for security by the working and middle classes— 
provided enough to meet nearly the whole of investment requirements in recent 
years, and more than enough at the present time. Large private incomes have 
ceased to count as a source of saving.” 

Mr. Clark is working in an almost untrodden field, and no doubt 
much that he has to say will arouse considerable discussion. But the 
need of up-to-date figures showing the working of the economy is so 
important, that he is to be congratulated on the vigour and enterprise 
with which he has led the way. Recently the problem of the trade 
cycle has been left too much to the theorists; it is reassuring to find 
the economic statisticians taking a hand. A. T. K. GRANT. 


31*. LA BANQUE 1919-1935: Allemagne—Angleterre-France. By A. 
Dauphin-Meunier. 1936. (Paris: Gallimard. 8vo. 299 pp. 
20 frs.) 

32. LA MONNAIE FRANCAISE DEPUIS LA GUERRE I9QIg-1936. By 
Gaétan Pirou. 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. II3 pp. 12 /rs.) 

33. Les FINANCES PUBLIQUES ET LES IMPOTS DE LA FRANCE. By 
L. Trotabas. 1937. (Paris: Colin. 8vo. 215 pp. 13 j7s.) 


ALL these three books are concerned with recent financial develop- 
ment, though from differing angles. And it is a curious commentary 
on the rapidity with which events move that, recently published as they 
are, their interest is historical rather than actual, for they throw little 
light on current issues—for example, on the financial problems of 
M. Blum. 

M. Dauphin-Meunier’s study is the largest and the most important 
of the three. He is concerned with banking and financial developments 
in Germany, Britain and France since the War. This is a thorough 
and detailed account, which should be useful to anyone who wants 
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to follow banking developments in the three countries, and is concerned 
more with facts than with critical assessments. 


Professor Pirou’s book consists of three admirably lucid lectures 
given at the Technical University of Lisbon in March and April 1936. 


.The last is a discussion of the pros and cons of devaluation before 


devaluation took place. 


Professor Trotabas writes an account of French public finance. 
This should be useful to any English reader who wants to know how 
the French budget is drawn up and how the taxation system works. 
But on the wider issues the book is disappointing. The author is 
firmly of the conviction that budgets should be balanced, and therefore 
does not touch on the interesting problems of sinking fund policy and 
of using budget deficits as an antidote to depression. 

. A. T. K. GRANT. 


34. LE CHEQUE-COMPENSATION INTERNATIONAL DEVANT L’OPINION. 
By Edgard Milhaud. 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 302 pp. 
20 frs.) 

A COLLECTION of documents, papers and reports of discussions 
dealing with the ‘‘ Milhaud Plan ’’ for an international clearing system. 
While any system which promises a freeing of the exchanges is to be 
welcomed, it hardly meets the difficulties of those who believe that 
international monetary dislocation is the outcome of far deeper economic 
dislocation. The most perfect of exchange clearing plans will not 
resolve the problems set by high tariffs and other trade restrictions, 


or by shortage of foreign exchange due to rearmament programmes. 
A. T. K. G. 


RACE AND MIGRATION 


35. ENVIRONMENT AND Nation. By Griffith Taylor. 1936. (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
571 pp. 175.) 

36. L’EGALITE DES RACES EUROPEENNES ET LES MOYENS DE LES 
AMELIORER. Edited by Karel Weigner. 1937. (Maastricht : 
Stols; London: International University Booksellers. 8vo. 


165 pp. 6s.) 

PROFESSOR TAYLOR claims, in “ the first comprehensive text-book 
dealing with the cultural geography of Europe,’’ to extend the field 
normally covered by historical geography beyond the enumeration of 
political changes to their explanation in terms of environment. Accord- 
ingly he prefaces his detailed account of the development of each of the 
present States of Europe by an analysis of the climatic factors making 
for cultural development, a classification of European races and 
languages, and a survey of movements of peoples and ideas across 
Europe, which includes the early migrations, the spread of Christianity 
and the Renaissance. Next each European State is examined in turn, 
and an account of its geological composition is followed by a summary 
of its history. 

A number of interesting facts, unfamiliar to the non-expert student 
of history, are pointed out, such as the significance at most periods of 
history of certain important lines of communication, and the shift of 
population, as technique develops, from the open downlands inhabited 
by peoples whose rudimentary tools could not cope with wooded 
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country, to forests and valleys in the medieval days of agriculture and 
charcoal-smelting, and in the industrial age to the coalfields. This is 
particularly well brought out in the case of Great Britain; in that of 
some other countries the geological and historical accounts seem to 
touch but seldom, and the historical details selected for mention some- 
times recall 1066 and All That. In his racial analysis the author relies 
largely on Ripley, adopting the classification into Mediterranean, Alpine 
and Nordic, which more recent authorities find insufficient, and appears 
to base a good deal of conjectural history on the plotting of cephalic 
indices. It is doubtful whether the diagrammatic method can do as 
much in a somewhat complex study as Professor Taylor would have it. 
He assigns ‘“‘ national indices ’’ to 74 European regions on the basis of 
their length of life as part of an independent nation, and correlates 
this with the proportions of adherents of different religions, and death, 
divorce and suicide rates, the last three being taken as indicating racial 
characteristics. One feels that a closer analysis of those aspects of 
history to which geographical factors are directly relevant would have 
been more valuable. 


In L’Egalité des Races Européennes a group of Czech scientists 
examine current racial theories from a scientific point of view. Dr. 
Matiegka summarises the various theories assigning superior qualities 
to given races, and the existing state of knowledge as to the racial 
components of the population of modern Europe, and shows how 
slight appears to be the correlation between physical and mental 
qualities. Dr. Brozek explains the Mendelian theory of selection, 
Dr. Maly the actual distribution of physical characteristics. Drs. 
Ruzicka and Pelc discuss the value of eugenics and the editor urges the 
importance of physical training. L. P. Marr. 


37. RACE AND CULTURE. By various hands. 1936. (London: Le 
Play House Press. Crown 8vo. 24 pp. Is.) 


HERR HITLER keeps our anthropologists busy. The more he extols 
the glories of his “‘ Nordic race,’’ the more assiduously do they prove 
that there is no such creature. The Le Play Society now gives us a 
report by a group of experts, who have got together to frame scientific 
definitions of the terms Race, Culture and Population. Ifanew science 
of Ethnogenics is in the making, this pamphlet provides an admirable 
introduction to it. A number of popular fallacies are authoritatively 
disposed of, but only one instance may be quoted out of many: “ the 
Jews are an example from earlier times of the amalgamation of probably 
four different racial elements into one people which has _ been 
recognised for millennia as a separate race, although not in reality any 
more homogeneous than the Nordic or Alpine races.”’ MESTON. 


38*. BORDERLANDS OF LANGUAGE IN EUROPE, AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE HIsTORIC FRONTIER OF CHRISTENDOM. By Vaughan 
Cornish. 1937. (London: Sifton Praed. 105 pp. 6s.) 


Dr. CornIsuH has written this little book to show that wherever a 
polyglot province is found in Europe, this occupies a position where the 
frontiers of Christendom remained stationary for a considerable time. 
It is not easy to see just where this gets the reader, for the author admits 
that the converse does not hold good. The fact is surely that a 
province is usually polyglot, because ethnical and linguistic frontiers 
fail to coincide in it with marked natural boundaries. To prove his 
point, Dr. Cornish has had to strain the meaning of his terms consider- 
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ably ; sometimes the frontier of Christendom is taken as meaning the 
line between Christian and non-Christian nations, asin Lorraine, some- 
times that between Christian and non-Christian States, as in the case 
of the Hungarian—Ottoman frontier of the eighteenth century. The 
book, moreover, teems with minor errors (e.g. the Croats of the Med- 
jemurje were never Slovaks, as is suggested on p. 49, and are not a 
pre-Magyar population, but descendants of seventeenth century 
immigration, like those of the Burgenland, whose origin is also mis- 
stated on p. 21; the name Voivodina dates from after 1848, not after 
1690, as suggested on p. 52; etc.) and misprints (Afold for Alféld, 
p. 19, Deli Oman for Deli Orman, pp. 59-60, etc.). It contains, however, 
much curious information, and performs a service in emphasising the 
importance, too often neglected, of the religious factor as a deter- 
minant and preservative of nationality. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


39*. MIGRATION ANB ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY: The Report of the 
Study of Population Redistribution. By Carter Goodrich and 
Others. 1936. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvii + 763 pp. 
$5, 22s. 6d.) 


Tus excellent book is the report of the Study of Population Re- 
distribution organised in 1934 under the auspices of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The study was carried out by a research staff under the direction of 
Mr. Carter Goodrich, of Columbia University, and had the benefit of 
advice from an advisory committee appointed by the Social Science 
Research Council. It deals entirely with internal migration in the 
United States, but that does not make it any less interesting for students 
in Great Britain, for it deals with problems which exist in this country, 
too. The object of the study was to discover bases for the deter- 
mination of public policy. 

In the first part of the book the authors consider the need for 
migration due to the great contrasts in economic levels. This involves 
an examination of the changing distribution of resources, the changing 
pattern of industrial location and the changing demand for man power. 
These chapters are all extremely well done, and they lead to two im- 
portant conclusions: (1) that expansion of employment opportunities 
must be looked for mainly not in agriculture or in manufacturing, but 
in the provision of the less material types of services, and (2) that in 
the light of that situation there are four important regions in the United 
States which are doomed to increasing poverty unless they can be 
relieved of large numbers of people. 

What, then, is to be done? That is explained in the second part 
of the book. Things may, of course, be left to work themselves out, 
as the “‘ liberal ’’ economists would no doubt suggest. But our authors 
have discovered that in the United States (and this may also be the 
case elsewhere) unguided migration often takes place, especially in 
times of depression, to the very regions which are least capable of 
providing a decent living. Hence, guidance is necessary, and, after a 
brief description of policies already pursued both in the United States 
and abroad, the authors make a series of suggestions. 

It will not escape the attention of British readers that the problems 
dealt with in this book are to be found not only in the United States, 
but in the Depressed Areas of Great Britain as well, and, although in 
respect of such measures as employment exchanges Great Britain has 
a much longer experience than the United States, there are other 
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matters, such as the location of industry, for example, which are of 
special importance to Great Britain, and on which the authors have a 
great deal of interest to say. 

Altogether this is a book of outstanding merit, which should be 
studied by all who are concerned with the particular problems with 
which it deals. D. CurisTIE TAIT. 


40*. WORLD IMMIGRATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE UNITED 
StTaTEs. By Maurice R. Davie. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. x-+ 588 pp. 16s.) 

THE Professor of Sociology in Yale University has written an 
admirable text-book for students on the problem of migration, with a 
bibliography following each chapter. It covers a great deal of ground, 
and indeed roams over practically the whole field. In the first place 
the countries from which the emigrants start are considered, and then 
those to which the migrants go, and finally there are a number of 
chapters on the characteristics of immigrants and their effects on 
American society, the problem of immigrant adjustment, the 
Americanisation movement and factors of assimilation which are the 
most interesting in the book, at any rate for a non-American reader. 

People who are constantly clamouring in Europe and elsewhere 
for more and more emigration very rarely realise the difficulties which 
confront the receiving countries in the process of assimilation. The 
difficulties are, of course, not insurmountable, but the goodwill of all 
parties concerned is needed if a satisfactory solution is to be found. 
Professor Davie shows that the immigration countries themselves 
formerly paid very little attention to these matters, until one day they 
suddenly woke up to a realisation that a serious problem had been 
created in their midst, and then, of course, they were tempted to swing 
to the opposite extreme and, instead of welcoming immigrants, impose 
severe restrictions on their admission. But Professor Davie also shows 
that it is not always the fault of the immigrants that they do not become 
assimilated, for a great deal obviously depends on the attitude of the 
native population, and he gives a good deal of information about the 
frequently unsuccessful attempts of immigrants to become part of the 
American community before the days of the great Americanisation 
campaign. 

All these experiences have a lesson for us to-day. Countries of 
immigration, particularly those of South America, are once more calling 
out for immigrants. Countries of emigration are only too ready to 
multiply the number of their emigrants, and yet the movement remains 
exceedingly small. For that there are many reasons, but the difficulty 
of assimilation is one of the most important of these reasons, and 
urgently calls for attention. D. CurRisTIE TAIT. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


41*, CHURCH AND STATE ON THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT. By Adolf 
Keller, D.D., LL.D. 1936. (London: The Epworth Press. 
8vo. 382 pp. 6s.) 

42. THINGS THAT ARE Ca@sAr’s: the Genesis of the German Church 
Conflict. By Paul B. Means. 1935. (New York: Round 
Table Press. 8vo. 288 pp. $2.50.) 


Dr. KELLER’s Religion and the European Mind was reviewed in the 
March 1935 number of International Affairs. It dealt more with the new 
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thought in Germany and its bearing on European thought. In Church 
and State on the European Continent, Dr. Keller provides the student of 
the subject with an excellent supplement in which he gets closer to 
the application of the new thought, not only in Germany, but also in 
other revolutionary countries, to the political and State side of the 
problem. 

In the first of his five chapters he gives the ideology in the Bolshevist 
Revolution, the Fascist State, and National-Socialism, and discusses 
problematical revolutions, and what remains of Democracy on the 
European Continent. 

The second chapter, ‘‘Forms of Relations between State and 
Church,” supplies a felt want in previous books on the same subject—a 
want which misled their authors in the treatment of the subject. This 
clear summary of the various forms of State and Church relationships 
in the Continental countries lays a firm foundation for all that follows. 

The third chapter describes the Church policy of each of the 
Revolutionary States, namely the Destruction of the Church in Russia, 
the Fascist Compromise with the Church in Italy, and the Church 
legislation and Church Policy of the National-Socialist State in 
Germany. 

The Reaction of the Churches in Revolutionary States in the fourth 
chapter is described in a most interesting manner, clear and dispas- 
sionate as may be: in France by self-defence; in Russia by suffering 
martyrdom, as did the Early Church in the Roman Empire; in 
Germany by a rebirth of the State Church, and the reaction of the 
Catholic Church. 

Having the coming Oxford Conference in view, Dr. Keller finishes 
a valuable book with a chapter entitled, ‘‘ The Significance of the 
Problem for the CEcumenical World.” He is optimistic, viewing the 
present sufferings as the birth-pangs of a new and purer Church. The 
lack of the union of the Churches, foretold by Heinrich von Treitschke 
as the only way of salvation from the coming storm, is the pessimistic 
note in the book. 


The sub-title ‘‘The Genesis of the German Church Conflict,” 
indicates the character and contents of Mr. Means’ book. The many 
movements that have swept over Germany in both the pre-War and 
the post-War periods are laboriously investigated and clearly stated. 
These are cited as witnesses against the Lutheran Church; but they 
are more convincing witnesses of its defects to the author than they 
will be to many of his readers. Indeed, this book is an elaborate 
indictment of Lutheranism, as Mr. Means makes clear in a challenging 
statement on the first page. ‘It must be recognised,” he asserts, 
“that the present dilemma in which the Protestant Church finds itself 
is largely of its own making. The present difficulties may in certain 
ways be regarded as a logical result of four hundred years of Lutheran 
history.” 

The publishers, on the covering, have printed a query to the reader, 
which the author must find it difficult to answer. ‘“‘ All other organised 
bodies in the German Republic vanished. The German Church alone 
refuses to be conquered,” they assert. Then they ask, ‘‘ Whence 
came the strength for this struggle?’ Had the Protestant Church 
been as Mr. Means describes it, it could never have comported itself 
as it has done in the present crisis of its history. 

Surely the German State has played some part in the State Church ? 
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Luther had to conform to State control, and the Lutheran Church has 
never been free from such control. Nevertheless Mr. Means leaves the 
State out of his indictment—indeed, never mentions Cesar save in 
the title of the book. Nor does he investigate the causes of the present 
religious conflict in any other church in Germany. 

Apart from such controversial and unbalanced judgments Things 
that are Cesar’s presents the German problem of Church and State 
in an interesting informative and historical setting and challenges 
churches in other lands to take serious thought as to their own state. 

JouHN LovE Morrow. 


43. LA GERMANIA RELIGIOSA NEL IIIo REicH. By Mario Bendiscioli. 
1936. (Brescia: Morcelliana. Cr. 8vo. 310 pp. Lire ro.) 


THE impact of Nazi anti-Semitism ushered in a new period of 
German religious history. An extreme group of antisemites, among 
them Ludendorff, devised the ‘‘ German Faith,’’ a neo-heathenism 
based on ancient Teutonic gods and rites. All Protestants were 
rounded up by the Nazi Government towards the middle of 1933 into a 
totalitarian Reich Church. But the imposed unity only showed up 
irreconcilable differences among the Protestants. Nearest to Nazi 
ideology are the “‘ German Christians,’”’ a not very numerous body who 
reject the Old Testament but retain Christ as a Teutonic hero. The 
main body of Protestants, including most of the Church dignitaries, 
would like to remain old-fashioned Christians, but still more would 
they like not to be persecuted by the Nazi authorities, and hence are 
ready for compromises which would eventually sap the basis of their 
religion. Lastly, there is the small gallant band of pastors led by 
Niemoller who fight for the pure teaching of Luther (more often of 
Calvin), are suspended, dismissed their livings, fined, imprisoned, yet 
do not yield aninch. They are the one bright spot in the whole picture. 
As a Catholic, Signor Bendiscioli regards Protestant absence of unity as 
a weakness and spends one chapter speculating on the possibility of 
Germany taking refuge from Nazi unity in the unity of the Catholic 
Church. But behind the facade of Catholic unity, fissures run in 
various directions. The Concordat of July 1933 was a blow dealt by 
the Pope and the higher clergy at the Catholic laity, which in the Centre 
Party had for sixty years defended the interests of the Church in a 
Protestant Germany. There is a group, to which belongs von Papen, 
which would pocket Catholic principles in return for an alliance with 
the Nazi Government. The bulk of Catholics, like the bulk of Pro- 
testants, want to obey their religion, but also want not to be persecuted 
by the Nazi authorities. The bishops steer a tortuous course, fits of 
blindness, deafness and dumbness to Nazi evildoing alternating with 
denunciations of attacks on the Catholic Church. In the hope of an 
alliance with the Nazi Government parallel with the alliance between 
the Vatican and Mussolini, the Bishops threw all their weight in favour 
of areturn of the SaartoGermany. The reward was fierce sentences on 
monks and nuns for offences against currency restrictions. The Bishops 
fulminated against the victims until a bishop was arrested on the same 
charge. The finessing of the Catholic Church shows no equivalent to 
the dauntless Pastor’s League. The strongest anti-religious weapon in 
the Nazi hands is their control of the young. They willin time produce 
a Germany as godless as Russia, unless, as Signor Bendiscioli faintly 
hopes, the Reichswehr intervenes in the interests of discipline—a 
quality notoriously absent in the Hitler youth. I. M. MAssEy. 
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44. DiE KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE ALS GEFAHR FUR DEN STAAT. Von 
Dr. Jam. 1936. (Leipzig: Nationale Verlagsgesellschaft. 
8vo. 321 pp. Rm. 3.00.) 

45*. CATHOLICISME, NATIONAL-SOCIALISME ET CONCORDAT DU REICH. 
Par A. Mathivon. 1936. (Paris: Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. 233 pp.) 


Dr. JAM is a disciple of Alfred Rosenberg and believes the Catholic 
Church to be everything that is evil. To illustrate his contentions he 
rakes up the inevitable Borgias and every abomination which ingenuity 
can attribute to the Inquisition, and he is a specialist in accusing 
contemporary Catholicism of every kind of corruption. Dr. Jam’s 
indignation over the Papal Index is a little difficult to reconcile with 
his fervent belief in Hitlerism. His recital culminates with vivid 
accounts of the barbarous maltreatment of Nazis—as reported in the 
Volkischer Beobachter—in present-day Austria. Dr. Jam is convinced 
that the Catholic Church will always desire to over-rule all civil 
authorities, and that no compromise can therefore be attained between 
the Vatican and National-Socialist Germany, hotly jealous of German 
sovereignty as it is. He believes that, whereas the Jews and Com- 
munists are finally beaten, the Catholics are to-day the most serious 
menace to the Nazi State. This opinion, coupled with recent attacks 
upon Catholic leaders like Cardinal Faulhaber and with the suppression 
of the confessional schools in Bavaria, suggests that the German 
Government is inclined to drop the farce of the Concordat and may 
claim to be justified in what would be in effect the suppression of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. 


Beyond despairing of the Concordat in practice, Dr. Mathivon’s 
book has little in common with that of Dr. Jam; it is a serious con- 
tribution to contemporary history. Dr. Mathivon describes how the 
Nazi leaders, through a complete misconception of the principles of the 
Catholic Church, intended to mobilise it in the service of their State. 
The Catholics embraced with anxious eagerness the advances made to 
them in Hitler’s speech of the 23rd March 1933, and welcomed the 
suggestion of a Concordat, not merely with separate States as in 
Weimar days, but with the whole Reich. Now the Papacy advocated 
a Fiihrerprinzip long before Adolf Hitler was born or thought of, and 
it was not always pleased with the liberal inclinations of the Centre 
Party in Germany. Indeed, Dr. Mathivon shows that the Concordat 
of July 1933 was to some extent an agreement between Nazi and 
Catholic Fiihrers over the heads of the German Catholics, just as Francis 
I and Leo X made the Concordat of Bologna at the expense of the 
Gallican Church. The concessions made by both partners to the Ger- 
man Concordat were astonishing, but it is obvious that Herr von Papen 
obtained the more real advantages for the German State. Article 29, 
though it has received little comment, may be said to constitute the 
most remarkable gain scored by the Nazis at this time, for according 
to this the Papacy was enlisted in the fight for Deutschtum; in fact the 
Pope once | the right for racial minorities in Germany to use their 
own language for religious purposes virtually on condition that he 
should intervene in other countries on behalf of their German minorities. 
But the German Concordat was bound to be in vain because Catholicism 
and National Socialism are fundamentally opposed, not only with 
regard to racialism, but therefore with regard to individualism. Dr. 
Mathivon writes, “ Alors que le second (Hitlérisme), dans ses théories 
No. 3.—VOL. XVI. Q 
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et dans ses actes, a toujours en vue le bien de la communauté de la race 
et lui sacrifie les intéréts particuliers, le premier (Catholicisme) a pour 
objet le salut spirituel des hommes envisagés un par un, et ne se 
préoccupe pas d’une humanité abstraite.’” ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


46*. MEXICAN MartyrRpoM. By Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 1936. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 305 pp, Ios. 6d.) 


THE book is confined to an account of the struggle between the 
Mexican State and the Roman Catholic Church during the last ten 
years, and brings up to date the history of this long drawn out contro- 
versy. Differences between Government and Church go back to the 
early days of the Independence, when jealousy of the great possessions 
of the religious orders, the foreign character of the clergy, and a natural 
objection to Papal Decrees led to constant friction and the curtailment 
of many of the privileges of the Church. Under the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz some reaction set in, owing to the collaboration of the priests in 
the feudal system of economy practised by the hacendados and certain 
privileges were recovered. With the advent of the Revolution from 
Ig14 onwards harder times set in for the religious, as the Church was 
justifiably accused of sympathy with the old régime, and in 1917 the 
Constitution drafted by Carranza prescribed that it had no corporate 
existence or right to own property and declared it to be a profession. 
Little or no action was taken under the Constitution until 1926, when 
General Calles promulgated a law making all these provisions effective. 
On the day on which the law came into effect (31st July), the Episcopate 
challenged the Government by calling a Church Strike and forbidding 
the clergy to perform any religious functions. This was followed by 
armed rising of so-called “‘ Cristeros’’ in all parts of the Republic, 
obviously with the open connivance of the Church Authorities. 
Although the Government were able finally to suppress these risings 
by July 1927, reprisals continued on both sides. An attack on General 
Obregon later in the year was followed by the execution of Father 
Pro, an incident which received much publicity. Then came the 
assassination of General Obregon in July 1928, and relations between 
the two parties naturally worsened. Meanwhile that great conciliator, 
Dwight Morrow, had got to work, and after overcoming many serious 
difficulties, arranged a mutually satisfactory agreement, which was 
signed in June 1929 and received the approval of the President, Portes 
Gil. For two years and more little was heard of the controversy, but 
at the end of 1931, first of all in the State of Vera Cruz, and then in the 
Federal District, laws were passed restricting the number of priests to 
one for every 100,000 inhabitants in the former and one for every 
60,000 in the latter. This was followed by an Encyclical Letter from 
the Pope, moderately worded in itself, but nevertheless distasteful to 
the authorities, who responded by forcibly exiling Archbishop Ruiz. 
The restriction of the number of the priests, which was rigidly enforced, 
created the greatest discontent, which expressed itself in widespread 
evasion of the law, met by the Government with bitter persecution. 
In 1934 a fresh shock was administered to Catholics by the official 
secularisation of education and the forcible introduction of sexual 
instruction to schools, both of which measures gave great offence to 
the middle and the cultured classes. This was followed by a decree 
formulated by President Cardenas in August 1935 forcibly nation- 
alising all Church property. From the Catholic point of view, there- 
fore, the situation could not be worse than it is to-day. 
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The book is mainly a recital of acts of oppression against Roman 
Catholics, many of which seem brutal in the extreme, though not more 
so than was to be expected by those who openly defied a ruthless 
military oligarchy. At the same time, the case seems to be fairly and 
truthfully put by one who is necessarily on the Catholic side. The 
writer knows Mexico well, and his summing up of the present situation 
in the country is admirable. ‘“‘ The hypocrisy which preached Com- 
munism and practised Capitalism ’”’ is a brilliant definition of the 
character of the Mexican Governments of the last fifteen years. 

VINCENT W. YORKE. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


47*. GREAT BRITAIN, EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH: 1886-1935. By 
. A. Spender. 1936. (London: Cassell. 8vo. go6 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


OnLy a historian could adequately appraise the value of this book. 
What follows purports to be nothing more than the expressions of 
opinion of a layman. 

The book covers the history of the last fifty years, and while the 
earlier part dealing with Unionism and Imperialism and the Liberal 
period (1903-11) is of general interest, it is the remaining part of the 
book—the events that led up to the Great War, the War and its after- 
math, and the section on the League, Empire and Commonwealth— 
that members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs will 
particularly study. The book concludes with a commentary by Mr. 
Spender including for the weary mind a fascinating conspectus of the 
history of art and literature of the last half-century. 

This is a book for all readers and all occasions: for the serious 
student of political affairs, and for the politician who desires to adjudge 
the problems of to-day with the help of the lessons which he may learn 
from the past ; itis a book to read with a pipe in an armchair before the 
fire on a long winter’s evening, and those who, like the reviewer, read 
detective stories in bed and on long railway journeys, will find— 
particularly if they have lived throughout the whole period—that it 
is more thrilling than any thriller. And, finally, the index is so complete 
that the volume will prove useful as a book of reference. Incidentally, 
although Mr. Spender has been behind the scenes and played no un- 
important nor uninfluential part in the events which he describes, 
only on four pages throughout the book does his name appear—a 
token to his modesty, but a loss to his readers. 

The goo odd pages are a model of compression in which your 
reviewer, at all events, found no unnecessary sentence and no un- 
informative page. 

The temptation to quote is great: not only passages like the 
description of Gladstone’s last Cabinet, the “‘ blubbering”’ Cabinet 
as he was wont to call it—but more particularly those which 
seem to be apposite to the problems of to-day. Such a passage, for 
instance, as Salisbury wrote in his memorandum to the Foreign Office 
in 1900, when Chamberlain was playing with an alliance with Germany— 


“If the Government promise to declare war for an object which did not 
commend itself to public opinion, the promise would be repudiated and the 
Government would be turned out. I do not see how in common honesty we 
could invite other nations to rely upon our aid in a struggle, which must be 
formidable and probably supreme, when we have no means whatever of knowing 
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what may be the humour of our people in circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen.’ 


On hearing Horowitz play for the first time, Neville Cardus, the 
musical critic of the Manchester Guardian, was so frightened of being 
carried away by his enthusiasm that he did not write his notice until 
thirty-six hours after the concert. Your reviewer has pursued the 
same tactics in regard to this work, and if his enthusiasm appear to 
anyone to be exaggerated, he can only advise him to read the book. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


48*. CANADA: THE EMPIRE AND THE LEAGUE: Lectures at the 
Canadian Institute on Economics and Politics, July-August, 
1936. 1936. (Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, for National 
Council of Y.M.C.A.’sin Canada. 8vo. viii+I7I pp. $1.50.) 


‘‘ THE bold course of lining up now in support of the so-called collec- 
tive system of preserving law and order might simply mean shortly,” 
writes Professor R. A. MacKay, “‘ the planting of another generation 
of young Canadians in Europe, on the plea that it is saving the system. 
A policy of closer imperial unity might mean entrusting the destiny 
of Canada to the wisdom of Downing Street. Support of an Anglo- 
American Entente might well mean in the end support of American 
ambitions in the North Pacific. What risk is Canada prepared to 
assume? Or is there least risk in a deliberate policy of drift? Or is 
she likely by adopting no positive policy to assume inadvertently the 
risks of all?’ Debating such questions last summer at the Canadian 
Institute on Economics and Politics (organised so commendably by the 
National Council of Canadian Y.M.C.A.s), a representative body of 
Canadians tackled with perfect candour and great intelligence, as 
citizens of their own Dominion, as North Americans, as subjects of a 
member-State in the British Commonwealth and the League of Nations, 
the grave problems that confront them in a world of international 
anarchy. 

This volume containing the principal addresses delivered at the 
Institute and a lucid analysis of the discussion which ensued no serious 
student of Imperial affairs can afford to ignore. For in it are set 
forth not only the historical, geographical, economic, strategic and racial 
factors which must weigh heavily in determining Canadian national 
interest, but also abundant evidence of the impression made by recent 
British policy, and the impact of events in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
on informed opinion in the chief of the Dominions. Commonwealth 
co-operation—the very future of the Empire itself—is linked insepar- 
ably with the issues of war and peace and in Canada, it is clear, these 
matters are being pondered more and more with the sober realism 
that our harassed age demands. LIONEL M. GELBER. 


49. CABINET GOVERNMENT. By W. Ivor Jennings. 1937. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. xii+ 48I pp. 2Is.) 


TuIs book by Dr. Ivor Jennings on Cabinet Government is, in its 
way, a companion volume to the recent book by Dr. Berriedale Keith 
on The King and the Imperial Crown. 

Alike in technical production and in style and presentation, the 
work of Dr. Jennings is the more acceptable volume. Indeed, he 
seems destined to be the future authority on Constitutional matters. 
The book before us (which is the first monograph on Cabinet Govern- 
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ment) is or sets out to be a piece of induction based on a systematic 
reading of the available material since 1832. Dr. Jennings is, however, 
careful to point out that the material which is to be found in official 
biographies and papers is not published until it is stale, and that all 
available material is in writing. Moreover, the editors of ‘ biographical 
tombstones’ are not always competent to select or to explain the 
material they handle. Finally, the student of the Constitution is 
necessarily affected by his own bias. And this is true in the case of 
Dr. Jennings. 

It is interesting to compare his general statement with that of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc in his recent essay on ‘‘ The Nature of Contemporary 
England.” Mr. Belloc affirms that England is an Aristocratic State ; 
a Protestant State; a Commercial State. According to Dr. Jennings, 
the British Constitution is democratic; it is Parliamentary; it is 
Monarchical; it is a Cabinet system. “‘ The fundamental principle is 
that of Democracy. The House of Commons and the Cabinet are the 
instruments of Democracy.” 

The Monarchical principle is plainly subordinate. We are told 
(at p. 250) that ‘‘ The existence or absence of the Monarch does not 
in itself make a fundamental distinction in a constitution. In a 
Cabinet system the Cabinet governs. The functions of the head of the 
State are ancillary.”” ‘‘ The King can, if he so wills it, become a mere 
cipher,”’ or, he may be made one. 

The commercial character of the English State is illustrated by 
Dr. Jennings’ description of the Cabinet as ‘‘ The Board of Directors 
for Great Britain and all those parts of the British Empire which do not 
possess self-government.” In fact, the Cabinet is merely a private 
meeting of the more important ministers. The formal meetings of the 
Cabinet are held once a week only, and for two hours. It is manifest 
that all the business of government cannot be done within this time. 
The result is twofold: first, the constitution of an inner council of 
four or five outstanding figures, who give direction to the policy of 
a ministry; and second, the delegation of certain duties to committees 
of the Cabinet, and also to permanent officials. The existence of as 
many as eighty statutory bodies constituting the central authority is 
fatal to any symmetrical system of government, and the creation of a 
number of semi-autonomous bodies, like the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, the Central Electricity Board, the London Passenger Transport 
Board, and the British Broadcasting Corporation, is a sign of a tendency 
to surrender Parliamentary and Cabinet control. 

Though the machinery of the Constitution is democratic, the spirit 
of its operation is not manifestly so. The English, as Bagehot said, 
are a deferential people, and for all Dr. Jennings’ adherence to demo- 
cratic ideas, the facts appear to contradict him. The initiative is not 
with the people; nor in general with the House of Commons. ‘“‘ Not 
since 1866 has there been any real control of the government by the 
House of Commons,” and Dr. Jennings is obliged to admit that the 
responsibility of the Government to the House of Commons “‘ must be 
understood in a peculiar sense.’’ In a final chapter on ‘“‘ Government 
and Parliament ”’ we are told in plain English that ‘it is the Govern- 
ment that controls the House of Commons.” The statement that the 
fundamental principle of the British Constitution is that of Democracy 
must accordingly be understood in a qualified (or a peculiar) sense. 
RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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50*. HINDENBURG: THE WooDEN TITAN. By John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xix + 507 pp. 
2Is.) 


Ir is no empty compliment to say that Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has 
written a superlatively good book. For sheer readability and interest 
this study of the most striking’ personality in recent German history 
would be hard to excel. Anyone who has studied the history of 
Germany since 1914 knows the innumerable dangers that beset the 
path of the unwary on that much-fought-over field. Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett escapes from these dangers with a skill that at times seems 
positively uncanny. But then his knowledge of post-War Germany 
and its politics is exceptional. Only a writer equipped as is Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett with an intimate personal knowledge of men and 
events could succeed in producing so notable a study. There is scarcely 
a page in that portion of his book which treats of Hindenburg’s post- 
War career that does not bear the unmistakable imprint of first-hand 
information. For this reason alone Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book is an 
invaluable contribution to historical literature. 

Unlike many other works embodying much learning, Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s study of Hindenburg is also a remarkable achievement in 
literary portraiture. Here is Hindenburg—warts and all. From 
the moment in 1914 when the unknown General of sixty-seven 
suddenly emerged from obscurity to ascend at one step to the highest 
pinnacle of military fame as the victor of Tannenberg, until the eighty- 
seven-years-old Field-Marshal and President of the German Republic 
closed his eyes for the last time on August 2nd, 1934, Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett traces the growth and. subsequent decline of an undeserved 
reputation. His narrative is dramatic in the best sense of that much- 
abused word. Moreover, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett contrives with much 
ingenuity to allow Hindenburg himself to destroy his own wooden 
image. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the post-War history of 
Germany than the fascination exercised over German minds by the 
Hindenburg Legend. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett destroys that Legend for 
ever. Moreover, he contrives, in doing so, to afford his reader many 
startling peeps behind the scenes of German political life. The fact 
that his book has been banned in Germany is hardly surprising. At the 
same time it is an unwilling testimony to its essential truth. 

Criticism is out of place where the general level of achievement is 
so high. Nevertheless, it does seem a pity that Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
should have omitted to sketch in the historical background to Hinden- 
burg’s war-time and post-War career in greater detail. It is essential 
to a proper understanding both of the man and his actions (notably his 
political actions) to know something of the part played by the East 
Elbian Junkers in nineteenth and twentieth century German political 
life. The possession of such knowledge cannot be assumed in every 
reader. Furthermore, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett might with advantage to 
an understanding of Hindenburg in his relations to the Kaiser and the 
Republic have given his readers a general idea of the peculiar relation- 
ship uniting the Prussian Kings to the Prussian Corps of Officers. 
These may seem small matters, and indeed they are put forward as 
suggestions rather than criticisms, but in the opinion of at least one 
reader their adoption would have still further enhanced the value of a 
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remarkable book. For example, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett says justly of 
Hindenburg that he “‘ had little regard for reward; he asked simply, 
throughout the seventy years of his active life, ‘ Where can I serve? ’ 
but he did not always consider sufficiently the answer.’’ Surely the 
reason why Hindenburg did not “ consider sufficiently the answer ”’ to 
that invariably perplexing question is to be found in the circumstances 
of his birth and upbringing. In other words—Junker and Prussian 
military traditions were the guiding influences in Hindenburg’s long 
career. 

A single blemish imperatively calls for comment. Has the fact that 
an ancestor of Hindenburg’s was shot in 1806 for treacherously sur- 
rendering the fortress of Spardau to the French any real bearing on the 
Field-Marshal’s character and career? It would indeed be an irony if 
the mistaken action or personal failings of historical characters were 
to be accounted for by the ghostly influence of a family skeleton. For 
what family is without its skeleton ? Tan F. D. Morrow. 


51. LIFE OF BURGOMASTER MAX OF BrussELs. By Oscar E. Millard, 
in collaboration with Auguste Vierset, Chief of Staff to Burgo- 
master Max. With a preface by Count Carton de Wiart. 1936. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 287 pp. 18s.) 


I WONDER if they have a good portrait of Burgomaster Max in 
Mme. Tussaud’s Gallery. It ought to be there, and also in life size. 
Although he stands little over five feet, there is no subject who succeeds 
so well in being a type and a personality at the same time. It is quite 
impossible to pass him in the street without a slight shock of surprise, 
however well one may know him in fact or by his photographs. To 
meet him under the arcades of his own town hall will make a careless 
man suddenly thoughtful. There is no one in his time who has gone 
through so much with equal impassivity. 

This admirable biography has given in a small space the slender 
number of sensational facts which embody his public career. It is 
difficult to conceive that Max became so great a figure in the world 
within the short period of two months. His greatness was his own 
private possession before; it was later exercised imperturbably over 
four years of inexpressible loneliness and what many men would call 
suffering ; and it has been faithfully maintained since the War without 
a shadow of loss in personal dignity through twenty years of public 
service in very small matters as well as in conspicuous public duty. 

At the central pivot of Max’s long confinement with the enemy, or 
as the latter was significantly called by Belgians at that period, “ the 
Occupant,’’ the Burgomaster of Brussels, after tasting the unique 
experience of comparing the rigours of civil and military imprisonment 
in Germany had the courage to write as follows : 


‘“ T would never have believed it possible for anyone to be deprived for so long 
of everything that makes life worth living without giving up to despair. I know 
now that it is not only possible but easy. Decidedly there is something beyond 
mere material joys.” 


The 15th January, 1917, was the date of this judgment and he had still 
twenty-one more months to endure before release. 

The book falls naturally into two parts, one within the other. 
While Max was in prison abroad the history of the great city which 
he had inspired was really part of himself. It has been patiently and 
piously described by Mr. Vierset, who from the desk near that old one 
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of his absent burgomaster described the stricken life of the city which 

was apparently doomed, but failed to submit or be reconciled to its 

ignominious fate. In all this grim fight what Max did not himself see 
occupies just about half of the book, or the same number of pages as 
the short and yet full account of his own career. This is a just division. 

Max was left, after only a couple of days’ notice of the withdrawal 
of all the mechanical forces that sustain authority, with norie but the 
moral ones. He had been mayor of the town since 1909. After 
August 1914 his office was the only semblance of national authority 
within reach. His influence, backed up by its slender machinery, 
stood alone in front of cunning, irresistible and ruthless hostility. 
There was no king or parliament left to help him or his people. His 
sole judgment had to determine how to keep back his own friends 
and citizens from some irreparable blunder of violence, and how to 
preserve them on the other hand from a servility that would not be 
merely suicidal, but might also be desperately dangerous to the cause 
of his country. No one in so short a time had so many vital decisions 
to make without being guilty of a blunder. That was the basis and 
success of his immense influence. 

Of course he quickly fell a victim to his independence. His 
immediate removal was caused by his insistence on the undertaking 
given by the Germans that all the money levied as a war-tax on the 
town should be used in paying requisition-vouchers given for goods 
taken—in other words, he tried to save his flock from being sheared 
twice over under the colour and pretence of doing it once. Von 
Liittwitz deported him and Von Bissing had the temerity or frankness 
to give the German reasons for it: ‘“‘ While he was at his post M. Max 
showed himself to be an implacable adversary of the German adminis- 
tration.’” The people whom he left behind fully honoured the trust 
which he placed on them. 

Most English people will find that the short history of Brussels 
during the occupation contains much which is new to them. The most 
sinister feature of the invader’s oppression was his attempt to reduce 
the population of Belgium to war-slavery by deporting all the active 
males under gross indignity and hardship to what was indirect war- 
work in Germany. It was resisted by the extreme limit of patriotic 
exasperation. The quarrel was ended by the surrender of the German 
Emperor in March 1917, but not before the acting mayor of Brussels, 
Lemonnier, had also been sent into a brief period of exile. 

The most amusing, but serious enough, continued act of resistance 
of the civil population of Brussels was the steady publication almost 
daily of the irrepressible little journal, La Libre Belgique. Two well- 
known lives paid a forfeit in this underground struggle, the gallant 
little newsvendor and rescue agent, Gabrielle Petit, and Philippe 
Baucq, who was arrested with Nurse Cavell and shot in October, 
IgI5. 

‘ One of the great sayings of the War may here be quoted from the 
noble Marquis, the Spanish Minister, left at one time almost alone in 
Brussels. He was asked by the head lackey of the German Civil 
Staff: “By what right do you remain here, Excellency? ’’—‘‘ By 
what right did you come here at all!!?’’ retorted Villalobar. 

The biography closes most poignantly with the full correspondence 
of the great Max with his brother. Thirty-six pages just cover the 
four years. The prisoner was allowed only two letters and two post- 
cards a month, and a few of these were censored out of existence. 
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Their tenor is one of unbroken passive resistance, steadfast hope and 
shrewd judgment of realities in face of the uniformly perverted news 
which was supplied to him. The power of their style can only be 
appreciated by remembering that irony was the only literary method 
Max possessed of conveying the truths of his little tragedy, embosomed 
as it was in the weltering fate of Central Europe. The masterpiece 
among many was written from the military prison in Berlin on Ist 
November, 1917, reciting the exact legal details of his case, after his 
refusal to pay a fine of 500 marks, which lasted from 12th October, 
1916, to 20th October, 1917, and terminated “ successfully ’’ in 
Lunebourg. G. B. DIBBLEE. 


52*. Die VIERZEHN JAHRE DER ERSTEN DEUTSCHEN REPUBLIK. By 
Friedrich Stampfer. 1936. (Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt 
“Graphia.”’ Cr: 8vo. 635 pp. $4.80.) 


WitH scholarly objectiveness Herr Stampfer attempts to compress 
into a single volume the crowded history, diplomatic, political and 
economic, of the short-lived German Republic. An unrevolutionary 
working class stumbled into a republic in seeking to escape from war. 
Their socialist leaders, terrified of their followers and having no idea 
how to use the power thrust upon them, turned for help to the old 
bureaucracy and the army which subjugated the working class with 
machine guns. Then the middle classes took over the task of govern- 
ment, only forcing the socialists into the foreground again when a 
scapegoat was needed for mistakes in policy. Socialism became 
identified with national disgrace. Gradually the big industrialists and 
landowners got hold of the political machine, but they were devoid 
of the sense of political responsibility. Indeed, all political parties 
preferred being in the opposition to being in the Government. The 
system of proportional representation (which Herr Stampfer does not 
discuss) multiplied political parties and made coalition Government 
inevitable in a country whose national fault is inability to give and take. 
Exhausting negotiations preceded each short-lived coalition. The 
public grew distrustful of parliamentary government, and turned with 
relief to an authoritarian régime which they associated with pre-War 
prosperity. A further factor in the confusion was the network of local 
Landtage running athwart the Reichstag. The Republic might have 
survived these handicaps if it had produced enough loyal statesmen 
of ability, but pre-War Germany was no training-ground of statesmen. 
Wirth and Stresemann remained isolated, their services unappreciated 
by their compatriots. Not that the foes of the Republic, Hugenberg, 
Hitler and the rest showed greater ability or mutual loyalty, but 
destruction is always easy compared with the travail of positive 
achievement. Herr Stampfer judges severely the betrayal of democ- 
racy by Briining and Hindenburg, while finding only excuses for Ebert’s 
complicity with the enemies of the Republic in the critical early months 
of its life. Like all other German socialists, Herr Stampfer is first and 
foremost a nationalist. He takes no offence at the collusion of the 
working classes with the big industrialists in sabotaging the French 
occupation of the Ruhr at the price of a shattered currency, a ruined 
middle class, impoverishment for the workers and unparalleled wealth 
for the industrialists. It is inconceivable to him that the working class 
should ever fight the class enemy with the weapons which are legitimate 
against the foreign foe. I. M. MAssEy. 
Q2 
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53*. EDUARD BENES: Der Mensch und der Staatsmann. By Dr. phil. 
Arthur Werner. 1936. (Prague: Roland. 8vo. 248 pp. 
Ké. 36.) 

Dr. WERNER has written a most interesting and quite compre- 
hensive study of Benes the man and of BeneS the statesman. Very 
little of the full life of Dr. Benes is omitted. I suppose that most 
people are aware of something of the unusualness of Dr. BeneS’ career. 
Like his great compatriot, Dr. T. G. Masaryk, he spent a great deal of 
his early life working hard for the Nationalist movement, and paid the 
inevitable penalty, inasmuch as he had to leave his country soon after 
the outbreak of the World War. He utilised his time in Paris, London 
and Rome to forward the cause of the Czechoslovaks, and it was largely 
due to his efforts that the Allies were won over. But, of course, all 
this is now history, and several volumes have been written containing 
the most detailed account of the movements and work of both BeneS 
and Masaryk. It was not until after 1918 that BeneS became a house- 
hold name throughout Europe. For he was his country’s Foreign 
Minister from 1918 until December 1935, and during this time he 
accomplished much of his most valuable work—not only for Czecho- 
slovakia, but also for Europe. Dr. Werner takes us through this 
period very fully, and comments upon the retirement of BeneS 
from the Foreign Office as marking the end of an epoch. Unless we 
are mistaken, it may well be said that BeneS’ assumption of the high 
office of President may equally well mark the beginning of a fresh 
epoch. He is not yet an old man, so Czechoslovakia and Europe 
should have the benefit of his services and advice for many years to 
come. 

The book has a comprehensive bibliography, several useful appen- 
dices and is well illustrated. By the way, I noticed that Mr. Eden’s 
fate has been settled once more, for he has again been consigned to 
the ‘‘ Lords,’’ but, then, this is a common error on the Continent. 


However, it is the only obvious slip in the whole book. 
H. C. GIL. 


54. WORLD PEACE AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA, I9I9Q-1934. By various 
authors. Introduction by Dr. Kamil Krofta. 1937. (London: 
International University Booksellers; Maastricht: A. A. M. 
Stols. 8vo. 123 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs volume, to which eight writers contribute, has been arranged 
by the Society for the Study of Nationality Questions founded in 
Prague in 1929. Its aim, as Dr. Krofta says in his preface, is ‘‘ to 
present as clear, precise and practical a picture of the manner in 
which . . . the . . . conditions of the nationalities living in Czecho- 
slovakia are developing. . . .”. While translation into English seems 
rather to have fogged the clarity and precision, “‘ practical ’’ inevitably 
tends to mean propagandist in Central Europe to-day. ‘‘ The ex- 
perience gained in the accomplishment of the joint effort, experience 
which has only strengthened the mutual confidence among the individual 
races, will not be without influence upon the adjustment of the relations 
among the races of this State,’’ writes Dr. Sobota. Yet if one is 
compelled to question his optimism this is probably due rather to those 
who talk about the inevitable disintegration of Czechoslovakia than to 
the actual record of the Prague government. 

For the more intrepid reader this book provides a good deal of 
valuable information. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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55*. L’EUROPE MENACEE: L’ARMEE SOVIETIQUE EN SLOVAQUIE. 

56*. AIDE-MEMOIRE DU CONSEIL SLOVAQUE AU SUJET DU BOLCHEVISME 
ET DU PROBLEME SLOVAQUE. 1936. (Geneva: Slovak National 
Council.) ; 


Two memoires laid before the League of Nations by the so-called 
“Slovak Council,” viz. the extreme anti-Czech Slovak émigrés in 
Geneva, and containing, in all the detail available, the substance on 
which the recent accusations against Czechoslovakia of ‘‘ bolshevising 
Europe ’’ have been founded. The data concerning the presence of 
Soviet agents and military officers are precise, but not very copious; 
they are supplemented by a general restatement of earlier Slovak 
grievances, various opinions from prominent persons, and an appeal 
for re-attaching Slovakia and Ruthenia to Hungary. C. A. M. 


57. SUDETENDEUTSCHTUM. By G. Rothacker. 1936. (Munich: 
Langen-Georg Miiller. 8vo. 65 pp.) 
A tiny booklet setting forth in manly and extremely simple language, 
for German readers, the history, situation, virtues and woes of the 
’ Germans in Czechoslovakia. C. A. M. 


58*. TSCHECHOSLOWAKISCHE AUSSENPOLITIK. By E. Strauss. 1936. 
(Prague: Orbis. 8vo. 164 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 


Tuis little account of Czechoslovak foreign policy since the War, 
which is prefaced by a sketch of the pseudo-diplomatic connections of 
Czech leaders in the nineteenth century, is written in German and by a 
Sudetic German, but it differs little in tone of contents from the other 
publications of the Orbis Company. It follows with great fidelity 
and unwavering friendliness the official utterances of M. Bene, neither 
as a rule criticising nor probing below the surface. Being both accurate 
and compendious, it is thus to be commended as a summary of Czecho- 
slovakia’s policy; those who look for anything more will be dis- 
appointed. C. A. M. 


59. SCHICKSALSTUNDE Europas. By Karl Anton Prinz Rohan. 1936. 
(Graz: Leykam-Verlag. 8vo. 432 pp.) 


TuIs book is not, as might seem from its title, an attempt to 
examine the present political situation. As the author states, it has 
no claim to be a scientific or even systematic work, but is an im- 
pressionistic endeavour to account for the present Weltansschauung of 
Europe. It is largely devoted to explaining*the origin of National- 
Socialism or Fascism on the one hand, and, rather less sympathetically, 
of Communism on the other. 

The author’s view appears to be that the Great War destroyed most 
of the spiritual and intellectual values which had previously been 
accepted more or less without question. This consequently gave rise 
to a feeling that the position of reason as the final determinant of 
conduct and policy had been unduly exaggerated to the neglect of 
instinct or intuition. It is, of course, only a short step from this 
position to that of the writers who attempt to find a philosophical 
basis for Fascism, which has always emphasised the importance of 
instinct (cf. the new German penal code). It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author is a whole-hearted National-Socialist. Thus, 
though he admits that the racial theory may be scientifically unsound, 
he attempts to justify Germany’s anti-semitic policy by referring to 
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the sanction of Blutsinstinkt. Indeed, he goes even further than most 
in declaring that Fascism is “‘ fighting for God against godlessness, for 
Religion against Atheism,” and that Fascism is “heroic not only in 
word, but also in deed, as it has shown in Abyssinia.” The book of 
course went to press before the recent assault on General Graziani, 
but long after the crisis was reached in the German church question, 
not to speak of the neo-pagan movement in that country. In view of 
the author’s emphasis on the importance of the religious life the little 
he has to say on the latter point is significant. 

These views are served up with their usual concomitants: the 
worthlessness of the League, the desire of Russia for international 
revolution, and the exaltation of war. Heraclitus’ apothegm “‘ War 
is the father of all things’ is quoted with approval, and there is a 
curious echo of Dante’s condemnation of the vigliacchi or Solon’s law 
compelling citizens to take sides during stasis, in his assertion that 
Kampflosigkeit is synonymous with death. D. B. B. 


60. GERMAN JOURNEY. By Christopher Sidgwick. 1936. (London: 
Hutchinson. Large Demy. 280 pp. Illus. 18s.) 

61. GERMANY TO-DAY AND To-MoRROW. By Charles Cunningham. 
1936. (London: John Heritage. 8vo. 336 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Nazi Germany presents a many-sided problem, and the serious 
student must from many sources collect the diverse materials necessary 
for anything like a true understanding. He must not expect to find 
that this task has been performed for him by either of these authors. 
Neither writer claims that he has made any profound study of Germany 
or has any special qualifications for the task. Neither appears to 
have known Germany prior to the advent of Hitler. These books 
reveal no valuable materials as to the trend of Germany’s foreign 
policy, as to her financial problems, as to the administration of Nazi 
justice, or as to the religious questions. Nevertheless, a record of 
general impressions formed by a fair-minded and intelligent traveller 
journeying through Germany may well prove to be a valuable con- 
tribution to some aspects of the wider task. 

German Journey is well written. Mr. Sidgwick is a serious young 
writer who, having studied at Heidelberg for two years, returned to 
Germany about a year later and undertook this journey. He visited 
about twenty towns, meeting old friends and making new ones, in- 
specting camps, schools, factories. With kindly feelings towards 
Germans as a nation and with an obvious desire to deal fairly with all 
that he saw and heard, his general conclusions must nevertheless be 
regarded as critical and depressing. He refers to the people as being 
“ hood-winked and fooled by a firm with a monopoly and a first-class 
publicity department.” This deception he regards as “ the essential 
point and the essential danger.’’ He speaks of “‘ an endless repetition 
of Heil and Ja; a life without the salt, the humour, the fantasy, the 
brief stupidities, that ludicrous sarcastic touch which can always make 
just that little difference to the humdrum routine.’’ More sinister and 
dangerous even than the persecution of the Jews, he regards “ the 
re-birth of hate as a leading item in the dictatorial programme.’ But 
“ the day of sheer bullying for its own sake is drawing to an end,”’ and 
he finds amongst the followers of Hitler ‘‘ more enthusiasm, optimism, 
purpose, energy, guts if you like’’ than is to be found in England. 
The book contains particularly good chapters dealing with Labour 
Camps, the Concentration Camp at Dachau, and an Erziehungsanstalt, 
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a special school where boys are trained to serve the National-Socialist 
State. Attention should be drawn to the statement—which occurs 
twice—that a Jew leaving Germany may take with him three-fourths 
of his capital. What actually happens surely is that after a capital 
tax of 25 per cent. has been paid his cash resources are transferred to 
a Sperrkonto—a blocked account—in Germany, and the amount that 
can be realised abroad for it may be in the region of one-fifth of its 
nominal value. 


Mr. Cunningham’s Germany To-day and To-morrow contains some 
informative chapters on Labour Camps, the Hitler Youth Movement, 
the Arbeitsdienst, Land Reclamation, the Kraft Durch Freude Movement 
and other aspects of social organisation. Those chapters appear to be 
based partly at least on information and data furnished by Nazi 
officials, and they show Mr. Cunningham to have been most favourably 
impressed with the Nazi point of view. He disclaims any desire to do 
propaganda work, though, but for such disclaimer, the book might 
well have been regarded in that light. The reliability of the author’s 
judgment can perhaps best be tested in those chapters in which he 
sets out to expound his own views, and in these there are many 
instances in which his reasoning is by no means impressive. It is 
perhaps fair to add that he makes “ no claim to be profound.’’ There 
are a good many careless errors. On page 26 the date of Hitler’s advent 
to power is stated to be January 1935. There are about twenty 
instances of a German word being misspelt. The reduction in the 
import of foodstuffs into Germany between the years 1928 and 1934 is 
offered as proof of the recovery in agriculture since the advent of 
National Socialism. Germany’s lost colonies are stated to have 
supplied the Mother country “with so large a proportion of the 
necessary raw materials.’’ It may be doubted whether the book will 
satisfy many serious readers. C. G. DEHN. 


62*. ScriTTI E DiIscoRSI DELL’ IMPERO, Novembre 1935. XIV-4 
Novembre 1936-XV E. F. (Edizione Definitiva. X.) By 
Benito Mussolini. 1936. (Milan: Ulrico MHoepli. 8vo. 
244 pp. Lire 12.) 

63. GARANZIE DI POTENZA: SAGGI EcoNomici. By Alberto De 
Stefani. 1936. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 8vo. 244 pp. Lire 15.) 


S1GNOR MussoLini’s speeches deal with the political aspect of the 
war in Abyssinia, the reaction of the Italian nation to sanctions and the 
belief that Italy’s case had been ignored and consequently unfairly 
judged at Geneva. With the final victory and the lifting of sanctions 
the subject-matter of the speeches reverts to the two subjects which are 
always in Signor Mussolini’s thoughts, the development of rural Italy 
for the good of its inhabitants, and international affairs. 


Signor De’ Stefani, who was formerly a Minister of Finance under 
Signor Mussolini, is one of Italy’s most outstanding and modern- 
minded economists. His book consists of a series of essays which 
appeared in the press during 1935. The latter part deals with the 
effect of sanctions, and even in such early days he was declaring that 
they would ultimately turn out to be a blessing, an opinion now shared 
economically and commercially (though not from the point of view of 
justice) by most thoughtful Italians. M. Currey. 
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64*. LE MATERIE PRIME E L'ITALIA. By Ing. G. de Florentiis. 1936. 
(Milan: Bompiani. 8vo. vii-+ 292 pp. Lire 15.) 

STARTING with a quotation from a speech of Mussolini calling not for 
complete economic self-sufficiency, but for the greatest possible inde- 
pendence from foreign supplies, especially for war purposes, Engineer de 
Florentiis surveys the economic resources of Italy to assess the oppor- 
tunities and difficulties of dispensing with the chief regularimports. He 
leads off with a chapter on economic theory, in which the doctrines of 
comparative costs and theinternational division of labour are represented 
as rationalisations of the self-seeking urge of Great Britain. To these 
he opposes the doctrine of maximum development of total resources in 
each country, leaving room, however, for the exchange of such surplus 
products as each can produce cheaply. The Anglo-Saxon economics 
which the author denounces are a caricature : our heartiest Victorians 
did not incite Portugal to grow nothing but grapes and to keep the town 
populations unemployed lest they should produce cotton goods in 
rivalry with Manchester. For that matter, as Engineer de Florentiis 
is so keen on Italy’s links with ancient Rome, he might remember 
that Virgil, in the Georgics, enunciated the doctrine that each country 
should produce what it was best suited to produce, as an eternal 
law of nature. 

The possibilities of greater Italian self-sufficiency are examined 
in five detailed chapters. The author comes to the conclusion that 
Italy is on the way to eliminating the import of cellulose for paper and 
rayon, notably through the utilisation of straw; that large-scale cotton 
cultivation is possible in Italy, but that, for the time being, substitution 
of cotonised hemp and of broom fibre is the practical task; that the 
new milk-wool ‘“‘ Lanital’’ is an excellent substitute for natural wool, 
but that Italians cannot both wear their cheese and eat it: if they 
have lanital underclothes, they must stop eating cheese; that develop- 
ment of the resources of the Italian soil may eliminate the need for 
one-third of the annual coal import, but that Italy must go on importing 
large quantities of coal if only because the steam locomotives of the 
railways cannot be scrapped; that Italy shouldbe able, fairly shortly, 
to provide two-thirds of petrol requirements and nearly one-third of 
fuel oils from national production; that self-sufficiency in iron and 
other steel components is not impossible, and that copper imports can 
be replaced by aluminium. Few readers can have the requisite 
knowledge to ‘‘check up” on the author’s assertions regarding so 
many and such various geological, chemical and agricultural problems. 
The book is useful at all events as showing what sort of economic 
emancipation it is hoped to achieve. C.jJ.S.§. 


65. LE CONVENZIONI MILITARI CONCLUSE FRA L’ITALIA E L’INTESA 
ALLA VIGILIA DELL’ INTERVENTO. By Mario Toscano. 1936. 
(Milan: Giuffré. 8vo. 31 pp. Lire 4.) 

In this short book Professor Toscano continues his valuable studies 
on Italian intervention in the Great War. Owing to the publication 
by the U.S.S.R. of the secret archives he is able to give the text not 
only of the military convention which was signed by Italy, Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Serbia and Montenegro, but also the telegrams 
which show the state of mind of the Allied statesmen and general staffs. 
The author provides an interesting commentary which shows the 
British and French desire for the aid of Italy, while to Russia fell the 
difficult task of dealing with the fears and suspicions of the Serbs. 
MURIEL CURREY. 
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66. RECENTI CONTROVERSIE INTORNO ALL’ UNITA DELLA STORIA 
D’ItaLiA. [Annual Italian Lecture of the British Academy.] 
1936. By Benedetto Croce. 1936. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 14 pp. Is.) 


THE title explains the subject of the lecture which Dott. Croce sent for 
publication as he was unable to deliver it in person. A fierce controversy 
had been raging in Italy as to whether Italian history was continuous or 
not; Dott. Croce sums up the arguments on both sides and then takes his 
stand against the “ unita.’”’ He ends with some very grave words on the 
effect of a misinterpretation of history on national consciousness and 
conduct. M. C. 


67*. POLITICS AND POLITICAL PARTIES IN ROUMANIA. 1936. 
(London: International Reference Library Publishing Co. 
8vo. 560 pp.) 

WITHIN the limitations of its subject-matter, this is an uncommonly 
useful work of refererfce. It contains summaries of the Roumanian 
constitution and electoral law, essays on internal policy, foreign policy, 
minorities, rights of women, etc.; descriptions of the different political 
parties and newspapers; and a Who’s Who. The general essays are 
written from a Roumanian national point of view, and in an officieux 
vein—the sort of thing that is produced by a competent Government 
Press Bureau; but they are not aggressive in tone, and contain much 
solid information. The descriptions of the parties and newspapers are 
apparently contributed by those sources, each contributor speaking for 
himself. The editors have been honourably comprehensive and have 
omitted no party tolerated by the law. The accounts are very full, 
giving in the case of each party its history, programme and electoral 
record, and show a rich variety of outlook far more instructive, as also 
far more entertaining, than could have been obtained by laborious 
editing. This provides, incidentally, a valuable corrective to the 
slightly complacent tone of the editorial articles; one way or another 
the book gives a great deal of very illuminating information about 
Roumanian politics. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


68. TREATY REVISION AND THE HUNGARIAN FRONTIERS. By Sir 
Robert Gower, K.C.V.O., D.C.L., M.P. 1936. (London: 
Grayson and Grayson. 8vo. 24pp. Is.) 

Tuis little pamphlet is designed as a counterblast to the works of 
Professor Seton-Watson, Mr. S. D. E. Evans, and the Press Bureaus 
of the Little Entente. Sir Robert Gower emphasises the economic 
unity of the old monarchy, the unfavourable conditions under which 
the Treaty of Trianon was concluded, and the possibility of restoring 
large numbers of Magyars to Hungary without sacrificing any con- 
siderable body of non-Magyars. For the remaining areas of the old 
Hungary, as he points out, Hungary demands, not unconditional 
restoration, but only plebiscites. He concludes that the League 
could and should take the matter up under Article 19 and believes that 
the Little Entente would accept the recommendations of the Powers. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


69. FoREIGN AND LOCAL TRADE OF THE BALTIC COUNTRIES. By 
Dr. Antoni Gazel. [The Baltic Pocket Library.] 1936. 
(Gdynia: Baltic Institute; London: J. S. Bergson. ddmo. 
54 pp. 6d.) 

THERE is here collected a large quantity of statistical material 
relating to the foreign trade of Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 














Lithuania, Poland, and Sweden between 1929 and 1934. For com- 
parative purposes the figures have been converted into U.S.A. [old] 
gold dollars. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the figures for 1935 
are not included, but the booklet will be most useful to those interested 
in the subject. The conclusion is reached that the volume of trade 
between the Baltic countries ‘‘ could be increased for every category of 
commodity.’ It is pointed out, however, that all these countries are 
compelled to import raw materials and manufactured goods from non- 
Baltic countries, and that this dependence is made use of by the 
various non-Baltic countries importing from the Baltic (e.g. Great 
Britain) to “influence the shaping of the foreign trade of the Baltic 
countries.” D. B. B. 


70*, DoMINiuM Maris BAttici. By Axel Schmidt. 1936. (Berlin: 
Stilke. 8vo. 76 pp.) 


A short history of the Baltic region with a survey of present economic 
and political relations. 


71*, STATEN OCH JORDBRUKSKRISEN. By Mauritz Bonow. 2nd 
Edition. 1935. (Stockholm: Kooperativa Férbundets Bok- 
forlag. 8vo. 372 pp. Kr. 3-75, bound Kr. 5.) 


Dr. Bonow’s review of “‘ The State and the Agricultural Crisis ”’ 
was prepared at the request of the Swedish Co-operative Association. 
Dr. Bonow gives us a clear outline of the history of Swedish agriculture 
since 1913 and of the part which the State and the Co-operative Associa- 
tion played in overcoming the crisis brought about by the fact that 
Swedish agriculture during the period from 1913 to 1929 did not share 
in the increase of real income which was generally experienced. During 
the boom period from 1920 onwards this caused a relative deterioration 
of the position of the agricultural population ; and during the depression 
from 1929 onwards it naturally resulted in an absolute deterioration, 
and the necessity for some kind of official interference became obvious. 
The nature of this interference is the subject of Dr. Bonow’s book, and 
he illustrates his explanations with a wealth of statistics, graphs and 
diagrams which must undoubtedly be of the greatest interest to students 
of the development of Swedish agriculture, although the general 
reader may find them at times a little difficult to follow. 

A. H. Hicks. 


U.S.S.R. 


72*, THE LETTERS OF LENIN. Translated by Elizabeth Hill and Doris 
Mudie. 1937. (London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. ix + 495 pp. 
15s.) 

THE letters of Lenin are, from the point of view of the historian and 
the biographer, frankly somewhat disappointing. The personal ones 
were nearly all written with one eye on the censor through whose hands 
they would pass; and this consideration, combined with Lenin’s 
natural reserve, deprive them of any but the rarest touches of warmth 
and colour. The political letters to party comrades do not add much 
to his copious published writings. The letters of the post-1917 period 
have been so carefully selected and expurgated in the interests of 
current Soviet orthodoxy that hardly anything of interest remains. 
Still, when all is said and done, Lenin’s letters are an important historical 
document; and this English edition, which has been admirably 
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prepared, will be welcome to students. It contains in all about one- 
third of the letters which have appeared in Moscow. 

The letters may be divided into three broad sections. The first is 
that of Lenin’s youth and his exile in Siberia, which ended in 1900, 
when he was thirty. The letters of this period are all written to his 
mother and sister. Then comes the long period of his European exile 
from 1900 to 1917; and this period accounts for nearly everything that 
is worth while in the correspondence. There are letters of varying 
importance to Stalin, Zinoviev, Radek, Maxim Gorky, Madame 
Kollantay and many others whose names are familiar, as well as to 
party committees in Russia and elsewhere. For the last period from 
1917 to his death the letters are mostly of an official character. The 
most striking omission is the absence of any mention of Trotsky in 
any of the post-1917 letters; and no letter from Lenin to Trotsky 
appears anywhere in the volume. E. H. Carr. 


73*. THE FuTuRE OF BoLsHEvisM. By Waldemar Gurian. 1936. 
(London: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. 125 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


UNDER this not altogether apposite title, Dr. Gurian has written 
a stimulating essay on the essential attributes of Bolshevism and 
National Socialism, and on the resemblances and discrepancies between 
them. He finds a basis common to both of them in the “ central 
position assigned to the politico-sccial order,’’ with its various corollaries 
such as the control of the government machine by the party, the 
monopoly of opinion and propaganda, terrorism and the treatment of 
justice as a department of the executive. On the ideological side, the 
most important discrepancy is that National Socialism, in substituting 
what Dr. Gurian calls the ‘‘ national myth”’ for the socialist myth 
of class-warfare, has turned its back on the Utopian element in Marxism 
and proclaimed the ideal of political power as an end in itself. Dr. 
Gurian well understands the truth that National Socialism, like 
Bolshevism, cannot be met by military weapons. 


An external struggle against National Socialism . . . decides nothing. 
Alliances against Germany serve merely to provide fresh material for propaganda. 


The weakness of this otherwise penetrating study is that it ignores 
the class basis of Bolshevism and National Socialism. The lower 
middle class on which National Socialism is based rebels against the 
big capitalist, but clings to the institution of private property, which 
Bolshevism seeks to suppress. Moreover, though Dr. Gurian speaks 
of the necessity of opposing ‘‘ moral forces’”’ to Bolshevism and 
National Socialism, he gives no hint how these forces are to be found 
and organised. He appears to have no great faith in democracy. 

E. H. Carr. 


74. MEN, MEDICINE AND Foon IN THE U.S.S.R. By F. Le Gros Clark 
and L. Noel Brinton. 1936. (London: Lawrence and 
Wishart. 8vo. 173 pp. 5s.) 

Tuis book should be of interest to many readers in view of the 
increasing attention which is being paid in most countries to-day to 
questions affecting health and nutrition. It gives a survey of the 
development of the health and food services in the U.S.S.R. from the 
desperate days of 1918, when the country was swept by epidemics and 
famines, to the relative normality of the present, and pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the energy and tenacity of the workers who main- 
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tained these services in the face of immense obstacles. Not the least 
of these obstacles was the difficulty of attracting an adequate flow of 
recruits to be trained as doctors, restaurant managers, cooks, and so on, 
in times when rapid industrialisation was creating an acute shortage 
of labour and providing many counter-attractions to ambitious youth. 

The authors are perhaps too uncritical, and a reader who had not 
visited the U.S.S.R. himself would gain from their pages little idea of the 
dirt and the general disregard of the simplest laws of hygiene which 
are still all-too-prevalent features of life in that country. But this 
does not obscure the interest of the topics discussed. Among the latter 
special mention may be made of scientific research into food problems, 
the essentially practical nature of which is evidenced by the linking up 
of the Government’s plans for the colonisation of the Arctic North 
with the present research into scurvy which has so far been common in 
these regions. Particular interest also attaches to the conflict at 
present proceeding between the new habit of “‘ social feeding ”’ in public 
restaurants and dining-halls, and the old habit of eating individualis- 
tically at home. Most significant of all, however, is the revelation of 
how medicine in the U.S.S.R. has developed from a curative to a 
preventive science and is basing itself more and more on an informed 
and alert public opinion on all matters relating to health and nutrition. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


75. Bic Horser’s Fiicut: the trail of war in Central Asia. By 
Dr. Sven Hedin. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xv + 
248 pp. 2Is.) 

THE indefatigable Dr. Sven Hedin, who cannot now be far short of 
seventy, headed an expedition in 1934 to survey projected motor 
roads in Sinkiang on behalf of the Chinese Government, then somewhat 
pathetically anxious to establish regular communications with that 
turbulent and independent province. Having reached Sinkiang, Dr. 
Sven Hedin seems to have completely lost touch with Nanking, and 
found himself in the midst of a brutal and eventful civil war. The 
young General Ma Chung-yin (‘‘ Big Horse”’), who, in the previous 
year, had led a successful revolt against the existing Governor, Chin 
Shu-jen, was devastating the country and making intermittent attempts 
to govern it. On one occasion, at least, Dr. Sven Hedin and his party 
were in danger of their lives through the arbitrary methods of “‘ Big 


Horse” and his followers. But during 1934 the Soviet authorities 


decided to pacify the country, and Russian Cossacks appeared over the 
border. Dr. Sven Hedin appears to suggest that Russian White 
émigrés joined hands with the Red forces against Ma Chung-yin, 
though this part of the narrative is confused and obscure. The author 
was actually in Korla when it was bombed by Soviet aeroplanes. 

This is a tale of adventure and exploration; and on political 
matters Dr. Sven is, perhaps deliberately, reticent. ‘‘ Big Horse’”’ 
appears to have taken sanctuary with, or been arrested by, the Soviet 
Consul-General in Kashgar and sent to Moscow, where he is still 
presumably detained. The present Governor, Sheng Shih-Tsai, is a 
Russian nominee or protégé; and though the Soviet Government show no 
desire to take over the administration, they have already secured a 
virtual monopoly of trade in Sinkiang, trade with China proper having 
ceased altogether, and trade with India progressively diminishing. 
Dr. Sven Hedin could certainly have told us more if he had chosen. 
But meanwhile we must be grateful for these sidelights on conditions 
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of which practically nothing is known in the West. The book is 
illustrated by many first-rate photographs. E. H. Carr. 


76*, LA SIBERIE ET L’EXTREME-NORD SOVIETIQUE. By Charles 
Steber. 1936. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 243 pp. 18 /rs.) 


WITH an area three times that of European Russia, much of which 
is fertile, a wealth of mineral resources, great untouched forests, 
prolific fisheries and, for the most part, a climate in which Europeans 
can live in relative comfort, Siberia is marked out for a great future. 

La Sibérie is a conscientious but brief survey of this great territory, 
outlining its geography, ethnography and natural resources, including 
a review of its history and economic development down to 1936. 

It is a book for the general reader rather than the specialist, but it 
contains much information, presented without obvious political bias, 
not available elsewhere, of the way in which the Soviet Government 
is opening up the courftry. Although part of this development is 
directed to creating an industrial organisation capable of providing 
munitions to East or West, the underlying purpose is to utilise to the 
fullest possible extent the natural resources that abound, and much 
important research work is being carried out on problems relating to 
the Arctic. 

A particularly interesting account is given of the Jewish Republic 
of Birobidjan, an area west of Kharbarovsk, nearly twice the size of 
Palestine, where a colony of Jewish political prisoners is in process of 
being converted into a self-respecting community with many of the 
amenities not usually associated with life in Siberia. 

NORMAN NEVILLE. 


AFRICA 


97*, THE ATLANTIC AND SLAVERY. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. 
[Problems of Imperial Trusteeship.| 1935. (Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Demy 
8vo. viii+310pp. 12s. 6d.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., 9s.) 


AT a time when world opinion is becoming increasingly critical of the 
responsibilities of Imperial trusteeship, the researches on the subject in 
which Chatham House is engaged promise to be of special value. This 
book is one of the fruits of those researches, providing the historical 
background of what Mr. Wyndham describes as “ the great migration 
from the east coast to the west coast of the Atlantic, which . . . recast 
the population of a whole continent, and converted it into the richest 
of the world.” The narrative stops at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and isa strictly objective study of the origins of the slave trade 
across the Atlantic. 

Within those closely defined limits the book is admirable, and 
embodies a vast amount of work upon obscure and largely forgotten 
material, with much picturesque detail fitting like mosaic into the main 
picture of the thesis. Part I sketches the early story of the trading 
adventures of European Powers on the tropical range of Africa’s west 
coast. Their precarious tenure, their general unwillingness to settle or 
to assume any territorial responsibilities, and the methods of their 
trading with the negro peoples, are vividly brought out. The one out- 
standing and wholly exceptional effort of colonisation was that of the 
Portuguese in Congo and Angola; after two centuries of attempted 
cultural assimilation, powerfully aided by devoted missionaries, it 
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ended in disaster, both civil and religious: ‘‘ Christianity became an 
appanage of native tradition.” 

In Part II Mr. Wyndham crosses the Atlantic and shows us the same 
European Powers practising entirely different methods from those 
which they had rigorously followed in Africa. Spain in Mexico and 
Portugal in Brazil, though working on anything but parallel lines, pur- 
sued a definitely imperial ideal, colonising, intermarrying with the 
Indians, ruling and exploiting them, and generally also endeavouring 
to establish them in the Catholic faith. Wholly different again was the 
British policy in the Southern States of North America, where the 
Indians were displaced and segregated, and guerilla warfare was 
endemic. 

At this point the reader pauses to ask how or in what way the slave- 
trade was a consequence of these divergent conceptions, on the two sides 
of the Atlantic, of the relations between the European adventurers 
and the coloured indigenes. Part III of the book does not directly 
answer this question, but it indicates how negro labour first supple- 
mented and ultimately, in many areas of North America, completely 
superseded all other types of labour. It discusses also the ethical 
considerations which, even in the minds of English bishops, were held 
to justify the institution of slavery. It touches on early versions of the 
colour bar, and furnishes a mine of information on the development of 
the complex racial problems for which the Atlantic is responsible. 

MESTON. 


78. THE NILE FROM THE SOURCE TO Ecypt. By Emil Ludwig. 1936. 
(London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 352pp. 16s.) 


THISs is a book to read, especially for those who have some knowledge 
of Africa and the Nile. The picture of the river grows through the 
book as the sources and tributaries of streams, lakes, rivers, swamps, 
forests, animal life and humanities are described in word pictures that 
only a great artist could paint. 

The human side is, of course, given its share of notice, and whether 
the author deals with rulers or peoples, he gives their relative values 
fairly, concisely and with a judgment that leaves a sense of certainty 
in the reader’s mind. 

Pax Britannica rules, virtually, over all the Nile, except in Abyssinia, 
and if the simple native has been weaned from his simplicity, he pays 
for the change with security: and, though the carefree life of his 
fathers has gone, he can put against this change the fact that he no 
longer suffers the interruptions of war. 

Among the discoverers, the name of Bruce might have been 
mentioned in connection with the Blue Nile, and more emphasis might 
perhaps have been given to the impossibility of interference with Blue 
Nile waters under Abyssinia’s present rulers. And, above all, I 
should have liked to have read of the beauties of a still cool starlight 
night from the pen that has given so much delight here and elsewhere. 

V. S. Hopson. 


79. THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN FROM WITHIN. Edited by J. A. 
de C. Hamilton. 1937. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 

xi + 367 pp. Map. Ios. 6d.) 
Tuis is a series of essays by Sudan officials, not about themselves— 
they hardly allude to each other—but about the country, its develop- 
ment and its inhabitants. Besides entering the library of every pro- 
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bationer, it will be read by all who are interested in the white man’s 
policy towards an Africa now almost completely under his control. Yet 
its philosophy is simple. The keynote is sympathetic courtesy. A 
typical concluding paragraph begins : 


«Tf we appreciate his ways and remember we are strangers in his 
country....° 


There is perhaps too little mention of the educated classes. We 
should like, for instance, to have heard more about the Sudanese doctors 
who have won their diplomas without leaving their native land, and 
about the increasingly important part which ex-students generally are 
playing in the Administration. Apart from this criticism the book is a 
fascinating record of progress in justice, prosperity and also in the 
delegation of responsibility to native authorities; and all this has been 
made possible by the unfettered initiative of a small Civil Service who 
enjoy their work and aré devoted to the people. R. E. H. BAILy. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC 


80. THE LAST OF THE EMPRESSES AND THE PASSING FROM THE OLD 
CHINA TO THE NEw. By Daniele Varé. 1936. (London: 
John Murray. 8vo. xiii+ 258 pp. 15s.) 


IT is probable that many readers will turn with eager curiosity to 
Signor Varé’s well-written pages in the hope that they will be let into 
secrets which only a diplomat could reveal. There is little or nothing 
in this book, however, to indicate that the author’s diplomatic position 
in Peking gave him access to sources of information from which less 
privileged foreigners were excluded. Signor Varé, indeed, was not the 
representative of his country at the Manchu Court in the days of the 
lady whom he calls “ the last of the empresses.’’ That was a position 
which he did not occupy till the republic was already approaching the 
end of its second decade, when the Empress-Dowager (if we must 
continue to use this inadequate and misleading rendering of the Chinese 
huang t’ai-hou) had already been twenty years in her grave. But even 
if he had held the post of Italian Minister during the life-time of the 
subject of his biography, it is improbable that he would have been in a 
position to throw any more light on her life and character than he has 
been able to do in this volume, which appears to be a revised version of 
his earlier Italian work on the same subject—Yehonala: Storia dell’ 
Imperatrice Tzu-Hsi e del trapasso dalla Vecchia Cina alla Nuova. The 
imperial palace of Peking, jealous of its reputation as a “ Forbidden 
City,’’ did not readily throw open its gates even to the most distinguished 
of foreign diplomats; and when it did throw them open, the diplomats 
** came out by that same door wherein they went,’’ not much wiser than 
they were before. 

It was otherwise, indeed, with their ‘‘ not very sophisticated women- 
folk’’ (to use Signor Varé’s description of the ladies of the various 
foreign Legations), who, as soon as they had experienced the rapture of 
passing through the mighty gateway of the ‘“‘ Forbidden City,’’ were 
entranced by “ the magic appeal to the senses’’ and “ the charm of 
grandeur and riches and power undreamt of ’’ that they found within 
those mysterious portals, and who, after their return to their own less 
romantic ‘“ Legation Quarter,’ succeeded in convincing themselves 
(and those who thought that “ ministers’ wives ought to know ’’) that 
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they had been brought into ecstatic contact with an amazing and 
magnetic personality. 

“‘ They would go to her receptions,’’ as Signor Varé says, “ animated 
by a sense of righteous indignation against the ruler who had committed 
such unpardonable crimes ’’; but they would come away carrying little 
gifts handed to them by the criminal herself, and with unforgettable 
memories of her ‘‘ keen shrewd eyes,”’ her “‘ most gracious manners ”’ 
and her “ most winning smile.’”’ Of this we may be certain, that if 
T’zii Hsi deserved all the nice things that were said of her by the 
foreign ladies whom she deliberately “‘ laid herself out to captivate and 
to seduce,”’ she must have been a lady of extraordinary versatility and 
a consummate actress. Only with histrionic genius of a high order 
would it have been possible for her to dissemble a hatred of all foreigners 
that animated her to the end of her life. Perhaps the more probable 
explanation of the favourable judgments passed upon her by the 
Legation ladies is that a very mediocre degree of ‘‘ charm ”’ will suffice 
to enslave the hearts and minds of those who are ready and willing to 
be made captive. Psychological enslavement to a mysterious potentate 
who took precedence of the “Son of Heaven ’’ himself, and who was 
surrounded by all the splendours of Oriental majesty, brought delicious 
thrills to those who thirsted for a new sensation and who—if I may use 
the language of modern advertisement—were anxious to experience 
“something different.’’ 

Signor Varé tells us in his dedication that “too much mystery 
surrounded the Forbidden City for us to write of its inmates with 
assured authority.” This and similar admissions should perhaps dis- 
arm criticism, but as many of the author’s readers may accept this book 
as a serious contribution to authentic history or biography, it seems 
necessary to call attention to some of the statements in his book which 
are open to challenge. 

There is much that is fanciful in his account of T’zii Hsi’s early life. 
His description of her friendship with Jung Lu, when as children they 
“ played together in Pewter Lane,” is as apocryphal as the legend that 
the two were subsequently betrothed and that the betrothal had to be 
abandoned, to their mutual discontent, when T’zii Hsi was chosen to 
fill a vacancy among the Emperor’s minor consorts. Signor Varé 
admits (p. 14) that this story of a betrothal is a “‘ vague rumour,” but 
he seems to accept it as “ the starting-point of a real love affair,’’ 
though as a matter of fact no such love affair ever existed. He even 
goes so far as to draw a rather absurd parallel between the alleged 
love-story of T’zii Hsi and Jung Lu and that of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
The story of how Jung Lu on one occasion saved T’zi Hsi’s life and 
‘dashed off into the mountains, a lover to the rescue of his love’”’ 
(p. 54) is a pretty one, but also belongs to the realm of fiction, not of 
history. 

Signor Varé tells many similar stories that have no better foundation 
than the gossip of social “ paragraphists ’’ or the slanderous whisperings 
of idle or malicious scandalmongers. He does not accept them all as 
true, but he treats many of them much more seriously than they deserve, 
and the reader is sometimes left in doubt as to whether he is expected to 
believe them or not. Such (among many others) are the yarns that 
the Empress’s favourite eunuch Li Lien-ying was “the long-lost 
brother of Li Hung-chang’’ (p. 108); that General Chang Hsiin— 
afterwards the hero of the attempted restoration of the monarchy in 
1917—had begun his career as a village barber and accidentally earned 
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the favour of his imperial mistress by feeding her from his ‘“ scanty 
store ’’ when she was fleeing from Peking in 1900 (p. 210); that her 
son, the Emperor T’ung Chih, was in the habit of going incognito “ to 
seek adventures in the less reputable quarters of the town’’; that 
T’zi Hsi, his mother, knew what he was doing and connived at a mode 
of life that was leading him to an early death (pp. 109-110) ; and that 
Yiian Shih-k’ai and Jung Lu had entered into a compact of blood- 
brotherhood (p. 158). 

After describing the collapse of the Reforms Movement of 1898 and 
the imprisonment of the Emperor, Signor Varé tells us (p. 165) that 
from this time onward ‘“‘ the Empire was governed by T’zii Hsi and her 
eunuchs.’’ In this and several other passages the author shows that he 
shares the prevalent misconceptions about the palace eunuchs and holds 
greatly exaggerated views about the extent of their powers. Although 
the eunuchs in the Empress-Dowager’s time exercised greater influence 
than under any of her Manchu predecessors, they never wielded anything 
like the power and authority their forerunners had enjoyed under the 
Ming emperors. It is true to say that the inordinate power of the 
eunuchs, who held high office in the State and even commanded 
armies, was one of the main causes of the decay and collapse of the Ming 
dynasty; but as soon as the Manchu dynasty established itself on the 
throne, the power of the eunuchs was very severely curtailed, and it was 
not till the Manchus had begun to decay through other causes that the 
eunuchs gradually became a minor menace to the stability of the throne. 
Even so, they had very little power or influence outside the palace (the 
fortunes they made out of building-contractors and merchants do not 
falsify this statement), and even within it they were strictly subordinate 
to the ministers of the imperial household who, being Manchus of high 
rank, often connected with the imperial family by marriage, never 
allowed the eunuchs, who were their subordinates and all Chinese, to 
usurp or threaten their own highly privileged and lucrative positions. 
The personal favourites of the Empress-Dowager no doubt made the 
most of their opportunities, but if they went too far, or incurred the 
hostility of powerful officials, they were liable to come to an unhappy 
end and suffer the fate of the notorious An Té-hai, who lost his head. 
Thus Signor Varé’s statement (p. 160) that eunuchs had aided the 
Emperor Kuang-hsii in drafting his reform-edicts is certainly in- 
accurate. Those edicts were all drafted outside the palace, by K’ang 
Yii-wei and his group of reformers. Very few of the eunuchs were well- 
educated, and it is doubtful whether a single one was capable of drafting 
an imperial edict that would have satisfied the critical eyes of scholars. 
It is also erroneous to say that when the Court resided at Hsi-An “ the 
receipts of taxes were brought there and collected by the eunuchs ”’ 
(p. 212); that in Peking itself ‘‘ the outlay of the Court was largely made 
up of percentages and commissions which accrued to the palace 
eunuchs ”’ (p. 80); and that the Forbidden City and the Summer Palace 
“were entirely served, and therefore almost entirely controlled, by 
eunuchs ”’ (p. 107). 

Such statements as these, coupled with a total absence of references 
to that powerful body of Manchu notables, the Nei Wu Fu or Imperial 
Household Department, seems to show that, like several other Western 
writers on Chinese Court-life, Signor Varé was ignorant of the powers 
and activities of that influential body, even if he knew of its existence. 

There are other inaccuracies in this attractively-written book which 
but for limitations of space could easily be pointed out. It must suffice 
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to refer to Signor Varé’s vivid description of how the Empress-Dowager 
“ quelled a riot by sheer force of character and by the power of her 
dominant personality.’’ This story is imaginary, though doubtless 
Signor Varé drew it from a source that he considered trustworthy. 
The words she is alleged to have uttered on this occasion, when a crowd 
of Boxers seeking to slay the Emperor is supposed to have found its way 
into the palace, and to have unaccountably escaped the notice of the 
imperial guard in doing so, inspire Signor Varé with the observation 
that ‘‘in that brief imperious speech from. the courtyard. steps ’’ she 
spoke with “ the voice of old Asiatic conquerors: of Gengiz Khan, of 
Kublai and of Tamerlane.”’ It is a pity the speech was never made. 

It is surprising to find Signor Varé, who had no patriotic axe to 
grind, among those who condone the burning of the Summer Palace by 
the Anglo-French allies in 1860. ‘‘ When one knows the facts and the 
circumstances,”’ he says, ‘‘ one can but admit that Lord Elgin’s way 
was the only way ’”’ (p. 38). It was far from being “ the only way.”’ 
On the contrary, if Lord Elgin’s object was to convince the Manchu 
Court that he and his allies were inspired by the ideals of a high civilisa- 
tion, it was one of the worst ways imaginable. Those who visited the 
recent Chinese Exhibition in London, and were enraptured by what 
they saw there, are not likely to share Signor Varé’s view that the 
deliberate destruction, by English hands, of an even more splendid 
collection of Chinese works of art than was brought together in Burling- 
ton House, was justified by any previous acts of cruelty that may have 
been committed by agents of the Manchu Court. The burning of the 
Summer Palace, with its priceless contents, did not by any means 
increase the respect of the rulers and people of China for the alien 
invaders or for their civilisation. It merely confirmed their earlier 
belief that those invaders were ruthless barbarians, and that China had 
been guided by a true instinct when she had sought, however vainly, to 
exclude the race of “ foreign devils ’’ from Chinese soil. 

There is nothing in this book—or, for that matter, in any other 
book—which goes to prove that T’zi Hsi was either a great and states- 
manlike ruler or a woman of exceptional charm. Even the legend of 
her beauty—which Signor Varé gallantly accepts as true—is based on 
nothing more substantial than the common assumption that emperors’ 
consorts, for obvious reasons, are likely to be beautiful. IfT’zii Hsi has 
been called beautiful by some who ought to know better, it was perhaps 
for reasons similar to those which once impelled Englishmen to hail their 
sovereign as Gloriana or as a Faerie Queene. To the courtiers of her 
day Elizabeth was 


“the flower of grace and chastity... . 
Whose glory shineth as a morning star.” 


But it was never customary for loyal Chinese to express their admiration 
for their sovereign, or their sovereign’s wife or mother, in any such terms 
as these. Signor Varé’s remark that in China the remembrance of 
T’zii Hsi’s beauty “‘ lives on, a joy for ever’ (p. 68) is likely to cause 
merriment among those Chinese who know their countrymen best. 
Perhaps the lady he had in mind was one who died a tragic death on the 
sands of Ma Wei considerably more than a thousand years ago. Yang 
Kuei-Fei’s beauty is indeed proverbial in China, and the legend of it is 
not dimmed by the fact that she brought about the ruin of her imperial 
lover and nearly destroyed his dynasty as well. But it was only as an 
agent of ruin and destruction that T’zt Hsi can be said to have resembled 
or rivalled her illustrious predecessor. 
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As for her blunders and misdoings—some of which would have been 
called atrocious crimes if they had been committed by one in a less 
exalted station than hers—the best excuses that can be made for her 
are, firstly, that the primary responsibility for many of them rests with 
those who flattered, duped and deceived her, who took advantage of 
her ignorance, her vanity and her proneness to superstition, and who 
found it convenient to use her name and authority as a cloak for their 
own folly and wickedness; and, secondly, that she was not endowed by 
nature with the qualities of heart and head which would have enabled 
her to rise superior to the seductions of an Oriental Court, of which the 
temptation to use her limitless power within the palace for the gratifica- 
tion of her own whims and ambitions was perhaps for her the most 
dangerous of all. REGINALD F, JOHNSTON. 


81*. LE Droit Cutnors. Par Jean Escarra. 1936. (Pekin: Henri 
Vetch; Paris: Sirey. 8vo. xii+559pp. 957s.) 


TuIs important book is not a history of Chinese law. The author’s 
purpose is to describe and analyse the present Chinese judicial system 
and to evaluate the development of law and legal concepts in Republican 
China in the light of both ancient Chinese and Western legal traditions. 
As a Professor of Law in the University of Paris and an Advisor to the 
Chinese Government, M. Escarra has excellent qualifications for 
writing such a book, although he writes more as a professor than as 
a man of affairs. He shows that the new legal system, however much 
it derives from the West, must be based on old Chinese concepts, 
and describes how this has been or can be achieved. The book is 
based on a wide survey of essential documents in Chinese, and reveals 
a familiarity with, though not a full use of, the best Chinese and foreign 
research not only on Chinese law, but on other aspects of Chinese 
society which throw light on the main theme. The treatment is 
comprehensive, detailed and scholarly. The bibliography is excellent. 
As a whole, the book succeeds in giving a formal but sympathetic 
picture of an aspect of Chinese reconstruction all too often neglected. 

There are, perhaps, two serious limitations. In the first place, 
it is essential to base such a study, as M. Escarra admits, on a sociological 
analysis of Chinese society. Although quoting most of the relevant 
authorities in his bibliography, M. Escarra relies too much on French 
sinologists, especially Granet, and does not give enough serious attention 
to the modern German and Chinese writers on Chinese society. Many 
of his premises are therefore highly debatable. In the second place, 
while the author’s ‘“ recommendations ’”’ to those responsible for the 
formulation of Chinese law are excellent, his own picture is too static 
and technical to do his purpose full justice or to be a guide for those 
who do not already have a dynamic conception of China. There is 
too little reference made to the distinction between law and practice. 
Although primarily a book for the specialist, there is much in the more 
general chapters which will inform and interest everyone concerned 
with the Far East. GEORGE E. TAYLor. 


82. THE EcONoMIC POSITION OF THE CHINESE IN THE NETHERLANDS 

INDIES. By W. J. Cator, LL.D. Issued under the auspices of 

the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1936. 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 8vo. 261 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is an intensive study of all the conditions of life of the 

Chinese in the Netherlands Indies. It deals with their origin, their 

legal position, their characteristics of industrial life, their credit 
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system, and their education (among various other topics), and with 
these subjects in all parts of the Dutch East Indies. It is essentially 
a book for the specialist. To the lay reader the early history will 
provide considerable interest. As early as A.D. 400 a Chinese Buddhist 
monk spent five months in Java, and for 300 years from the sixth to the 
ninth century, tribute was paid by Java to the Chinese Empire. The 
author givesan interesting account of thenatureof tributesof those days. 

Long before the Dutch appeared in these islands China was exporting 
to Java porcelain, glass beads, flowered silk.and ironmongery, and was 
receiving in return rice, salt, pepper, calicos and parrots, while Chinese 
coins were in circulation among the Javanese. 

To jump to modern times, in 1930 there were 1,190,000 Chinese in 
the Dutch East Indies, of whom 63 per cent. has been born in those 
islands. They are to be found employed in all the chief occupations, 
though mainly in commerce, but the Chinese shopkeepers are now 
beginning to feel the competition of the Japanese, particularly as the 
latter maintain general stores which suit the inhabitants, who are very 
fond of shopping, while the Chinese shops specialise only in certain 
commodities. 

As a rule, Chinese immigrants came as wage-earners, bringing with 
them but little capital, but their predominant position is now being 
threatened by the natives, who are taking a greater part than formerly 
in the trade and industry of the islands. The native population now 
amounts to over 60,000,000, and the Government is faced with the 
problem of providing them with the means of livelihood. On the whole 
the author thinks that the presence of the Chinese in the country has 
been beneficial, and that by reason ‘‘of their diligence, business 
acumen and thrift,’ they will continue to be in the future an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the economy of the Netherland Indies. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


UNITED STATES 


83*. AMERICAN DipLtomMacy. By Benjamin H. Williams. 1936. 
(London: McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 8vo. xii + 517 pp. 
248.) 

Out of the tangle of American diplomatic history, Professor Williams 
has sought to produce some order in a balanced and well-documented 
survey. He wisely makes no attempt to justify or ignore inconsistencies, 
e.g. the claim for the ‘‘ open door’’ in China, or for a share in the 
development of the oil-fields of Iraq on the one hand and on the other 
the pressure put by President Wilson in 1913 on Columbia and Costa 
Rica to refuse an oil concession to an English Company and give it to 
an American Company instead. 

The growth of the power of the President in international affairs is 
of long standing. The Monroe doctrine in 1823 started with a Presi- 
dential announcement. But Presidents last at most eight years. 
Rather newer is the influence of the Secretary of State and his depart- 
ment. Mr. Cordell Hull dominates Foreign Affairs as no Secretary of 
State has since Mr. Hay. An interesting point is the increasing use of 
Executive agreements and resolutions of Congress, such as that passed 
in June 1934 for participation in the International Labour Organisation 
at Geneva, a method which evades the hazards of passing treaties 
through the Senate. Professor Williams considers American policy is 
tending on the whole to greater international co-operation though not, 
in this generation, to responsibility for settling Europe’s troubles. He 
implies that there have been British encroachments in Tibet, Afghan- 
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istan and Persia as a result of war. It is one of the few statements 
without documentation. In fact, the Durand line between India and 
Afghanistan was fixed in 1893 by negotiation in time of peace, the Tibet 
expedition was to protect a trade route which had existed for many 
years, and the differences with Persia were mainly concerned with 
restriction of the Arms Traffic and slavery. Nor is his statement in 
regard to the sinking of the Lusitania quite adequate. The German 
Government sought to justify the sinking not because the Lusitania 
was carrying 5000 cases of cartridges, but on the quite illegal ground 
that it was flying the flag of Great Britain. C. WALEY COHEN. 


84*. FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED STATES. By E. A. Radice. 
1936. (London: Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 74 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuts book, published in 1936, should prove a valuable guide to 
those who desire to follow the developments now unfolding in the 
political field in the United States. There is a useful Appendix contain- 
ing the Constitution, a list of the principal Acts of Congress and 
decisions of the Supreme Court, 1933-36, and a note on the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Radice points out that President 

Roosevelt’s measures were only a consummation or development, 

hastened by extreme emergency, of beginnings of a new order initiated 

over a series of years, and that the Farm Credit Act of 1923 and 
the Federal Farm Board of 1929 as well as the establishment of the 

Reconstitution Finance Corporation in 1932 were as revolutionary 

interventions of the Federal Government as anything which came later. 

He explains the ‘‘ Spoils” system, and why it is more of a handicap 

to-day than heretofore, but rightly points out that it is an essential 

lever for a President who wants to get legislation through the Senate. 

Like many other writers, Mr. Radice tends to under-estimate the 

expansion possibilities of American prosperity which still remain 

undeveloped. But he gives striking examples of the need for re- 
adjustment, political, administrative and financial, and rightly compares 
the situation to-day with that in 1861. C. WALEY COHEN. 


85*. THE SUPREME COURT AND POLITICAL QuEsTIoNS. By C. G. Post, 
Jr. 1936. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. 145 pp. 


$1°25.) 

An investigation into the reasons underlying the refusal of the Supreme 
Court to adjudicate in certain cases labelled “ political’? which are then 
referred to the political departments concerned. In connection with 
current constitutional problems in the United States, it is interesting to 
note that the author concludes that ‘‘ where necessity requires the con- 
centration of decision in the political departments, the court will find a 
useful category in the doctrine of political questions.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To The Editor, 
International Affairs. 


CHANGING FORCES IN THE PACIFIC 
An Australian Comment on the paper by the Right Hon. 
A. V. Alexander.+ 


Dear Sir, 
The Right Hon. A. V. Alexander, in his address at Chatham House 
on 13th October, 1936, gave his impressions of the points of view of 


1 Published in the January-February 1937 issue of this Journal, p. 94. 
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Dominions as expressed by Dominion delegations at the Yosemite : C 
Conference last August. He is reported to have said: 








The Australian position [on collective security] I found perhaps KE 
not quite so advanced as that, but nevertheless very hesitant. hi 
I found less trust than I had anticipated in the belief that’the grow- . 
ing strength of the U.S.S.R. would keep Japan sufficiently in . 
check to allay anxiety in Australia. I found the Australians less le 
liable to count upon the strength of the British Navy, and much ee 
more inclined to proceed with an adequate provision of air bases | 
and aviation machines for the aerial defence of Australia. I found th 
that in regard to trade questions in the Pacific (I hope I shall not = 
be accused of being partisan in indicating that they were very é 
anxious to make the best of both worlds) they wantedacompletely | ™ 
preferential market in Great Britain, but an absolute freedom to t 
trade wherever else they liked, and that the one thing we could not pe 
do was to adopt exactly the same policy. They did point, however, . 
to the fact that they had been involved in one difficulty with Japan 
because of their attempt to get better terms with her in regard to Tt 
their wool exports. ae 
to 
I cannot cavil at his description. It comprises the conclusions of a 
very able man and a shrewd and disinterested observer, and the * 
Australian delegation has to take it that the net effect of their efforts is 
to have produced those impressions. It is possible, of course, that Mr. 
Alexander did not rely solely on what he heard and read at Yosemite, le 
and evidence derived from other sources perhaps influenced him. His Iss 
remarks, in the opinion of the Australian delegation, do not fairly af 
represent the stand taken by the delegation at Yosemite, and it seems wi 
appropriate for me as leader of the delegation to state what it really ) ay 
was. ‘ Wi 
British public men are wont to give their views of Dominion policy co 
and use their conclusions in political debate. It may be assumed, be 
therefore, that they regard them as important. But I venture to sug- of 
gest that British statements of Australian views are less important than : 
statements by Dominion authorities of their own opinions. If the in 
former are inaccurate, Empire policy is likely to be distorted. ; or 
My use of the word “‘ authority,” however, brings up an issue which se 
will be understood by all who attend conferences of the Institute of th 
Pacific Relations. It is an unofficial body, and nobody speaks as a pe 
delegate or authority. The Australian group there held no meetings m 
to decide what should be said—each member spoke for himself. No- cl 
body pretended to speak for the Australian Government. The position I 
was that members of the Australian groups had made studies of various 
matters which appeared on the agenda and had, without consulting 
other groups, published the results. These functioned as data papers go 
for the Conference, and are listed elsewhere in the issue of International . th 
Affairs in which Mr. Alexander’s speech is published. be 
These and the statements made by members in the Conference are th 
the only evidence Mr. Alexander had from the Conference for his be 
conclusions as to Australian opinion. we 
Three main issues were discussed at the Conference in which i ai 
Dominion opinion was relevant. They were Collective Security, Em- | vi 
pire Defence and Trade Relations as affected by Japanese economic m 


expansion. Let us take these in order. Bi 
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Collective Security. 


The Australian Government policy on this matter was to follow 
Britain’s lead. Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Federal Attorney-General, 
when he came back from Britain in August 1935, said that Australia 
followed with confidence Stanley Baldwin and Anthony Eden in their 
support of collective security and the use of the League powers against 
an aggressor. There are several quite definite pronouncements of other 
leaders in this sense. It is noticeable, however, that the official view 
was that sanctions would not involve war, and Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes 
was ejected from the Cabinet for saying that they did. Whether, 
therefore, Australia would have decided to follow Britain into war 
against the aggressor may be taken as doubtful. Personally I think she 
would. So far for the official view. 

The delegation to Yosemite stands in a different position. The 
studies on collective security presented in data papers came to two main 
conclusions :— 

(a) That the League plan of sanctions to avert war was inherently defective. 
The view was not that it was desirable to go back to a jungle world, but that the 
particular machinery evolved was unsound from the point of view of political 
science, and that strategic considerations make it a very dangerous factor leading 
to war and not to peace. 

(b) That whatever the position may be in Europe, sanctions can never be 
effective in the Pacific, for various reasons, such as the vast distances and the 
relative positions and strength of the Great Powers. 


The first paper in this series was written by myself from notes of a 
lecture given in September 1935. It analysed the political and strategic 
issues involved in sanctions, and predicted then that any attempt at 
application would break down. Within a few months this prediction 
was verified by the events which happened in Ethopia. It may have 
appeared impertinent for an Australian to have attacked a thesis which 
was, and still is, held by nearly every publicist in Great Britain, but as 
collective security has failed on every occasion in which efforts have 
been made to apply it, it would seem to be desirable to apply the logic 
of failure and review the methods we have attempted to use. 

The real fact is that, in Britain, collective security is a party issue 
in a very dangerous setting. Each party has committed itself to it, but 
one party has the responsibility of putting it into effect. When it 
seeks to do so it comes up against precisely the strategic problems that 
the Australian writers pointed out, and finds it impossible. Other 
parties then make capital out of this failure, and the responsible govern- 
ment has little defence to make, especially as it does not desire to dis- 
close the whole weight of the difficulties encountered. 


Imperial Defence. 


Here again there is on the one hand an official policy, on the other a 
good deal of hard thinking about the basis of Australian defence. Such 
thinking leads to the view that Britain in a given contingency may not 
be able to spare any part of her fleet to protect distant possessions, and 
that Australia will have to defend herself. She will serve the Empire 
better by doing so. In the Australian data papers the problem is 
worked out on this basis, and the view taken is that Australia can by 
air and coast defence and mechanised land forces defend herself. This 
view has a considerable amount of professional support. The Govern- 
ment attitude is, so far as I can ascertain, based upon advice from the 
British Government that the navy will be an effective defence for 
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Australia. Australia is being urged to spend more on her navy, so as 
to be able to co-operate in movements based on Singapore. It will be 
seen that this is an expensive policy and involves an immense financial 
strain, and if in the contingency imagined Britain will not be able to 
reinforce Singapore, this expenditure will be waste. Australia, there- 
fore, appears to be pursuing inconsistent objectives. The financial 
strain of naval development is so great that the alternative policy which 
I believe to be the correct one cannot receive the attention it needs. 
I suggest that the British advice involves a serious responsibility, for if 
the obligations implied cannot be discharged through crises in other 
parts of the world, Australia may suffer. It is, of course, true that 
Australia’s trade may be interrupted if the navy cannot give full pro- 
tection. The effects of this and the power of Australia to supply her 
needs are discussed in an Australian data paper by Mr. G. Packer. 
Much official and semi-official consideration has been given in Australia 
to the effects of a blockade. 

Australia is not insensible to the fact that the Far Eastern entangle- 
ments divert attention from a southern expansion, but at Yosemite we 
saw no evidence of Russian aggression in the Far East. If there is a 
balance of power in the East, Japan is only too likely to be turned in a 
southerly direction. If she were, Russia would be relieved, and would 
not offer any protection to Australia. 


Trade Policy. 


Australian trade policy is evidently misunderstood in Great Britain. 
Again we have a conflict between official and non-official views. The 
Government policy is an adherence to the Ottawa policy, and the trade 
diversion policy as against Japan and the United States was to a con- 
siderable extent a move in favour of British trade, as the Prime Minister 
said on more than one occasion. To suggest that it was an attempt to 
get better terms for wool is fantastic. On the contrary, the markets 
for wheat and wool in the Far East were gravely imperilled to give 
better terms to Great Britain in her efforts to hold her textile trade in 
Australia. 

In this attempt to carry out the Ottawa policy the Government has 
had to take several factors into consideration. The urge to take up 
more secondary production in Australia is powerful, and recent encour- 
agement to secondary development has been strikingly successful. 
Australia is producing far more of her needs without greatly increasing 
her costs, and occasionally at greatly reduced costs, especially in heavy 
industry. As extension of agricultural development is difficult, especi- 
ally in the present condition of overseas markets, Australia has no 
alternative but to develop secondary production to employ her popu- 
lation. Notwithstanding this, Australia gives a substantial preference 
to British goods, and her imports from Great Britain amount to 
£34,000,000 sterling. Imports are so large that her exchanges are 
maintained with difficulty. In the balance of payments, the payments 
of £23,000,000 annually to Great Britain in interest is a heavy item, 
and is in fact an invisible export from the United Kingdom, the main- 
tenance of which is of great importance to that country. 

It is undoubtedly true that British preference on several exports of 
primary products are important to those industries. Fruit, fresh and 
dried, and butter are the chief exports I have in mind. But though the 
aid of British preference is crucial in these cases, it must be remembered 
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that the industries are relatively small. I have never actually con- 
demned the Gullett policy in relation to Japan, because I have never 
been able to ascertain whether the value of the British preferences on 
Australian exports was at all commensurate with the risk to our markets 
for wheat and wool in the East and the damage done to our good rela- 
tions with Japan. Since Yosemite a trade agreement has been made 
with Japan which limits her quotas in cotton and rayon very severely, 
while also restricting our wool exports to Japan. In this agreement 
British interests have received justice. In these circumstances it is not 
right, I think, to say that Australians want a completely preferential 
market in Great Britain but an absolute freedom to trade wherever 
else they like; nor is it true to say that we would object to Great 
Britain adopting a corresponding policy. The Australian delegation 
and the Australian data papers were really concerned with something 
far different. Australia has to live on the same ocean as China and 
Japan. Its destiny is linked with theirs. Britain’s relations with the 
Far East are of far less relative importance. Is it right or consonant 
with a stable condition in the Far East that we should completely deny 
to Japan raw materials on the one hand and trade expansion on the 
other? A few minutes’ conversation with Japanese delegates disclosed 
one thing very clearly. Japan was not inclined to resent a protectionist 
policy in Australia designed to build up Australian industries. But she 
did object most strenuously to a trade policy designed to build up 
industry in other parts of the British Empire by discriminating against 
her goods. She objects to a policy which attempted to make the 
Empire an economic bloc. If Japanese trade expansion is to be frus- 
trated over one-fifth of the earth’s surface by a number of States adopt- 
ing similar restrictions in a single set of interests, Japan’s future will, in 
her opinion, be gravely compromised. Personally, though I am a loyal 
Britisher, I do not consider this at all strange. I do not think that any 
nation which depends on foreign trade to maintain its population can 
tolerate such a policy, and if the restrictions are intensified at the rate 
they have been during the last fifteen years, the Chamberiain philosophy 
will be a menace to world peace. The British Empire is too large a 
proportion of the world’s area and population to function as one econo- 
mic and exclusive bloc. Some members of the British group at the 
Conference agreed with me in discussion, but the United Kingdom 
delegation as a whole apparently supported the Chamberlain thesis. 

In defining the attitude of the delegations at the Conference, it is 
perhaps necessary to repeat that we did not speak for Australia, or as 
representatives of Australian opinion, but as independent searchers for 
methods of peaceful adjustment. 


F, W. EGGLESTON. 


143 Queen Street, 
Melbourne, C.1. 
Victoria, Australia. 
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